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OR SAL E, a CHEMICAL 
NATCHET, of Paris, four Objec and other Acces- 
sories, quite new, having never been used, lowest price 10/. To be 
seen at Messrs. Somatvico & Co., Opticians, 2, Hatton-garden, 
Holborn. 


HINESE P AINT INGS FOR SAL E. —Two 
beautifully-coloured CHINESE PICTURES, Ladies and 
lens, for Sale. These Paintings, the property of a Gentleman, 

have been recently re-lined, v: arnished and newly framed, and are 
worthy of notice. On view, and price, at Mr. Gosvett’s, 32, South 
Molton-street, Oxford-street. 

The Proof Engraving, adv ertised last week, is sold. 





Glasses, 





00K EXCH: ANGE, or Monthly List of B ooks, 
Odd Volumes, and MSS. wanted to Buy , Sell = Exchange. 
Charge for insertion, 3d. per Line of Eight Words. No. I. on Sep- 
tember 1, ana ent by post, 2d. Lists for First Number, and 
Subscribers’ Names, are requested before August 22.—Office: 15, 
Beaufort-buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 


OBERT COCKS & CO.”S CATALOGUES 

of MUSICAL WORKS, and Music for all Instruments, 

is and post free.—N.B. A List of 400 Volumes of Clas-ical and 

Standard ecient Works, useful to Students and suitable for 

Presentation, gratis and post free.—Address 6, New Burlington- 
street, London, W. 





Durch jede Buchhandlung servie von U uteracichneten ist 
u beziehen 


ATALOG der IT. Abtheilung der Kunstsamm- 
lung des verstorbenen K. preuss, Generalmajors Freiherrn, 
Carl Rolas du Rosey, enthaltend, i 
MEDAILLEN und MUNZEN 
nebst NUMISMATISCHER BIBLIOTHEK, ‘welche Dienstag 
den 1 September a.c., ufid folgende Tage, zu Dresden, Offentlich 
yersteigert werden: x und 594 Seiten. Preis 12 Neugroschen. 
RUDOLPH WEIGEL in Leipzig. 


UDIE’S LIB 
APPLICATION for the following Works, the SURPLUS 
COPIES WILL SHORTLY BE WIT HDR: AW: N FOR SALE:— 
Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea—Lyell’s Antiquity of Man- 
Memorial of H.R. H. 

Russell’s Diary of the War—Verner’s Pride—Life in Normandy— 
Eveline — Barrington — Bremer’s Greece and the Greeks 
73 on oo —St. John’s Forests 
Arrivabene’s Italy 





ers’s Astronomy—Patterson’s 
of the Far aeb—-Saeare History 
—Baldwin’s : 
Blakiston’s Tsze—Memorials of Bishop Bowen—Barton’s 
Visit to Nauvoo—Essz by a Barrister Freytag’s Pictures from 
German Life—Graver ; Archbishops— 
Memoirs of Queen Hortense—The Leadbeater Papers - 
Sweden—Mendelssohn’s Letters from It oR —Lady Morgan’s Me- 
moirs— Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles—Thalatta !—Olmsted’sCotton 
Kingdom—Perry’s History of the C hurch—Earl Stanhope’s Life 
of Pitt—Bishop Smith’s V isit to J: Ape an—Spedding’s Life of Bacon 
—Tracts for Priests and People—\ aughan’s Revolutions in Eng- 
land—Stanley’s Lectures on the Eastern Church—Les Misérables 
—Chesterford — Pim’s Gate of the Pacific—David Elginbrod— 
Entanglements—T rue as Steel—Russell’s Life of Bishop Audrewes 
—Murray’s Western Polynesia. 

A Revised List of the Principal Works in Circulation and on 
> is now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on appli- 
cat 
New. Oxford- 1-street, August 1 15, 1863. 


SPACIOUS TE of 























SUITE of ROOMS in ‘in Pz ALL 


MALL EAST TO BE LET by Messrs. Rusuwortn, Jarvis | 
They will be vacated at Michaelmas next by the | 
Archzeological Institute, removing to 1, Burlington Gardens, when | 


& Assorr. 


possession can be obti ruined. The rooms are on the First Floor, 
14ft. 6in. high, very light, and measure respectively 42 ft. by 17 ft., 
25ft.7in. by 15ft., and 16 ft. 6in. by l4ft. 3in., with W. C. and 
Lavatory.—Apply to Messrs. Rusuworta, Jarvis & ABBOTT, 
Auctioneers, Savile-row, Regent-street, and 19, Change-alley, 
Cornhill. 


M°XoGRam, 
SHAWL BROOCHES, 
SLEBVE LINKS AND SCARF PINS. 
BARCLAY’S, 8, GREEN-STREET, LEICESTER-SQUARE, 
Editor of “Barclay’s Monograms.’ 





ONOGRAMS. Part G, containing Monograms 
adapted for Surnames beslanine with that Letter. — 
Barciay, Engraver, 8, Green-street, Leicester-square. 


Also, Parts A, B, C, D, E and F, price 5s. each to Subscribers. 


EADING EASELS FOR INVALIDS, 








208. to 41. 48. each.—Letts’s Patent Reading Easels may be | 


readily fastened on to any Chair, Couch or Bed by means of a 
clamp and screw, and so facilitate reading without bodily fatigue. 
No. 1. Madieueny ; saunas Oneabsenermeks ae 
2. pone with joints eee - 308. 
3. Rosewood ed 238. 
Rosewood, with joints naan 35a. 

. Tele- ~copic (very portable)... 
. Easel and Writing-desk combined, 





‘with 
Lamp, Pen-tray, &. ...... +» 4. 48, 
Tilustrated Catalogues may be bade: gratis, of — Book- 


seller, and of Letts, Son & Co. Stationers and Mapse 


ers, 8, 
Royal Exchange, E.C. 


ONE GUINEA COPYING MACHINE. 

Letts’s Portable Copying Machine is the lightest, cheapest, and 
most effective Machine manufactured, Price 21s. including all 
materials. 

LETTS’S TRAVELLING SECRETARY 


Combines the above Copyist with a Writing-desk of the most com- 
pact form, and is especially designed for Travellers. 
French morocco, 2/.; Morocco. 41.; Russia, 4. 4s, 


Catalogues of ame various hag cs issue by Letts, Soy & Co. may 
EC Cc. 





of the Publishers, at 8, Royal 


Beeh 


ENMARK. HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
near London. 
Principal—Mr. C. P. MASON, B.A., 
Fellow of University College, London. 

SCHOOL will RE-OPEN after the holidays on TUESDAY. 
September 15th. The Principal will be at home after the 4th o 
Septe tem ber. aa ~ mean time applications for Prospectuses, and 
achieved by the Pupils at the Exami- 
nations pond peted by the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge and 

lon, may be made to Messrs. Relfe Brothers, School Book- 
150, Aldersgate-street, London. 











RARY.—NOTICE.—Sub. | 


scribers are respectfully mecomansaned to make EARLY | 


the late Prince Consort— Sylvia's Lovers— | 


Cham- | 


ean Hentine bellows 8 a al to Afghanistan— | 


Me uITy? at’s | 


SOLITAIRES,| 


commences in OCTOBER. The Introductory Address will 
be given by F. W. Pavy, M.D. F.R.S., on Thursday, the Ist of 
October, at 2 o'clock. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
MS H. Barlow, M.D., Owen Rees, M.D. F.R.S., W. W. 


S. Wilks, M.D., 
F.R.S., John 


Physicians 
ull, M 






ysicians—S, O. Habershon, M D., 
Pavy, M.D. F.R.S. 
Surgeons—Edward Cock, Esq., John Hilton, Esq. 
Birkett, Esq., Alfred Po land, Esq. 
Assistant-Surgeons—J. Cooper Forster, Esq., T. Bryant, Esq., 
Arthur Durham, Esq. 
Obstetric Physician— Henry Oldham, M.I 
Assistant Obstetric Phys = -J. Braxton Hicks, M.D. F.R.S. 
Surgeon Dentist “4 Salter, Esq. F. 
Surgeon Aurist Hinton, Esq. 
Eye Infirmary Bn F. France, 
Alfred Poland, Esq., Surgeon ; 
Surgeon, 
LECTURERS—WINTER SESSION. 
Medicine—Owen Rees, M.D. F.R.S., W. W. Gull, M.D. 
Surgery—John Hilton, Esq. F.R.S., John Birkett, Esq. 
Anatomy— —— coe, Lyi ' J. © ooper Forster, Esq. 
Physiology—F. MI R.S. 
Chemistry—Alf rea Taylor iM. D. F.RS. 
Experimental P hilosophy—Hilton Fagge, M.D. 
— itions on Anatomy— Walter Moxon, M. B., 
, Hilton Fagge, M. 
Demonstr ations on Morbid Anatomy —S. Wilks, M.D. 


Assist unt- 
Fr. W. 


Esq., Consulting Surgeon ; 
Chas. Bader, Esq., Assistant- | 





J. Bankart, 


LECTURERS—SUMMER SESSION. 
Demonstrations on Cutaneous Diseases—S. O. on M.D. | 
Medical Jurisprudence—Alfred Taylor, am D. F.E | 
Materia Medica—S. O. Habershon, M. 
Midw a H. Oldham, M.D., and a 

AS. 


Braxton Hicks, M.D. 


Ophthe sie pare “ —— Esq., and C. Badér, Esq. 

Pathology—S. Wilks, M.D. 

( jomporative hae F. W. Pavy, M.D. F.R.S., W. Moxon, 

Use of the Microscope—Arthur oy am, Esq. 

Dental tag ry—J. Salter, Esq. F.R. 

Botany Johnson Esq. 

Practical Chemistry — 

—— on Manipulative and Operative Surgery—T. | 
sryant, Esc 

Vaccination—J. Braxton Hicks, M.D. F.R.S. 

The Hospital contains 600 Beds. Special Clinical Instruction | 
given by the Pkysicians in W ards set apart for the most interest- 
ing cases. 

Clinical Lectures—Medicine, Surgery and Midwifery—Weekly. 

aioe. in-Charity —Number of cases attended annually about 

2,000, 
} 26 Beds for Diseases of Women. 30 Beds for Ophthalmic Cases. 
ane seum of Te 8 Pathology and Comparative Anatomy— 
or, 8S. Wilks, M.D.—contains 10,000 Specimens, 4,000 Draw- 
and Maman Ty a unique collection of Anatomical Models, 
and a series of 400 Models of Skin Diseases. 

Gentlemen desirous of becoming Students must give satis- 
factory testimony as to their education and conduct. They are 
required to pay 40l. for the first year, 40. for the second, and 101. 
for every succeeding year of attendance, or 100l. in one payment 
entitles a student to a perpetual ticket. 

Dressers, Clinical Clerks, Ward C ‘lerks, Obstetric Residents and 
Dressers in the Eye Wards, are selected according to merit from 
those students who have attended a second year. A Resident 
House-Surgeon is appointed every six months from those students | 
who have obtained the College Diploma. 

Six Scholarships, varying in value from 25J. to 407. each, will be 
awarded at the close of each Summer Session, for general pro- 














feney a Medals will ~ given by the Treasurer—one for Medi- 
se and one for Surger. 

A Voluntary Examination will take 
mentary Classics and Mathematics. 

receive respectively 25/., 20l. and 15 

P Several of the Lecturers have Vacancies for Resident Private 

upils, 

Mr. Stocker, Apothecary to Guy's es will enter Students, 
and give any further information requir 

Guy’s Hospital, July, 1863. 


A RT- EXHIBITION, aU i Db. 
NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 

The SECOND EXHIBITION of MODERN PICTURES (OIL 
and WATER) — take place in the ART-GALLERY early in 
FEBRUARY, 

Works of len fom London, intended for the forthcoming 
Exhibition, should be delivered to Mr. J. Green, 14, Charles- 
street, Middlesex Hospital ; a the Public Rooms, Kingston- 
square, Hull, on or before TU ESDAY, 5th of JANUA RY, by 
Artists who have received the © ‘ommittee’s C ireular ; from other 
| places, Artists who have received such Circular are requested to 
send by the most convenient and least expensive conveyance. 

Works sent by other parties must r carriage paid. 

School of Art, G. H. LOVELL, Secretary. 
Kingston-square, Ffull. 

An ART-UNION, sanctioned by H. M. Hon. Board of Trade, 
is connected with ‘the ab: above. A large amount is available for the 
purchase of Prizes, which will be entirely selected from this 
Exhibition. 


lace at Entrance in Ele- 
he three first Candidates 





RUNDEL “SOCIETY. - ais “New | c lass of 
Members, called “‘ ASSOCIATES,” unlimited in number, 

has been created. They pay no Subscriptions, but give on admis- 
sion a Donation of not less than a Guinea to the “ se | ing Fund." 
They have the right of purchasing Supernumerary a 


(UY'S HOSPITAL.—The Mepicat Sesston | 





MARRIED LADY, without Family, residing 
near Kensington Gardens. wishes to meet with a Widower 
or Parents leaving England, who would place their little ones 
with her during their absence. She is very fond of Children, and 
would in every respect act a mother’ 8 part to those placed under 
her care; they would have a Governess and Nurse solely to attend 
upon them, reside two or three months in the year at the sea. 
side, and have every comfort and care that a Gentleman’s wa 
can afford. Terms, to include clothing and eve 
ear.—Address, by letter, to A. B. W., Post-o' 
Brighton. 
K ENSINGTON COLLEG —_— 

39, KENSINGTON-SQUARE, W 

Tuition Fees. 

CLASSICAL DIVISION...... 12 Guineas per Annum, 
ENGLISH DIVISION... .... 9 Guineas per Annum. 
PREPARATORY DIVISION 6 Guineas per Annum. 


For a Prospectus, apply to Messrs. Ssutu, Exper & Co., 65, 
= or to Mr. Nasu, , the Hes ud- 


pense 
ice, Cliftonville 


SCHOOL, 














— as HALL, Nos. Sand 6, St. } Mary's. s- 

‘anonbury, near London.—_ENGLISH and FRENCH 

“TNSTItUn ton for LADIES, on the principles of Queen’s 
| College. Established 1840. 

Ladies bee pry further instruction in any branch of Education, 
under the first Professors, can be received as Boarders for a term 
or longer. Prospectuses, conte 1ining full partionlaxs, will be for- 
warded upon application: The College will RE-OPEN on the 17th 
of of September. SARAH NORTHOROFT, ——” 





48, BEDFORD. >aQu ARE. 
The CLASSES will BEGIN for the Session, 1863-64, on THU RS- 
DAY, October 15th. 
Fees to New Pupils. 

Students, 227. 1s. a Year, or 8l. 8s.a Term. Entrance Fee, 11. 1s, 
epee Pu ils | cies One Class only, meeting twice a Week, 
To Pupils a attending Two or more Classes—For the First Class. 

21. 23. ; for each additional Class, if Twice a Week, 11. 11s. 6d. ; if 

Once a Week, 1l. 1s, a Ter 
Instrumental Music, 3L. ‘Se. and 2/. 2s.—Calisthenic Exercises, 


| 11. 1s. a Term. 


The SCHOOL for PUPILS. ener Eight Years of Age will 
RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, ober Ist. The Fees are 5l. 58. a 
Term for Pupils under, and 61. az vor those above Fourteen. 

A few Pupils for the College are received as Boarders. 

Prospectuses may be had at me College 

JANE M ‘ARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


AY and BOARDING ACADEMY, 


12, Grosyenor-road, J unction- road, Upper Holloway, 
London, N 
Head- a Rev. JOHN N. M ———, of the 
Universities of Edinburgh and Glas; 


In this School YOUNG GENTLEMEN are a for the 
U sees N Woolwich, and Sandhurst. Instruction is also given 
in the Mode: sane ages. Terms moderate. A reduction in the 
case of Brothers. he highest references given. 


DUCATION.—A limited number of Young 
LADIES are received at an Establishment about 7 miles 
to the West of London, and convenient of access both by Railway 
and Omnibus, where the system pursued is of a nature to com- 
bine the advantages of a sound and liberal Len ge careful 
moral Training, and every attention to health and domestic 
comfort; for which the arrangements will be found to offer = 
liar advantages. Unexceptionable references given. 
moderate, and inclusive, if preferred.—For Prospectuses onsiy bs = 
letter, addressed os, Kent & Co., Booksellers, Paternoster-row. 


pusrire C SCHOOLS’ CLUB.— 

Jandidates for admission to this Club must have been at on 
of the following Public Schools :— 

CHARTER Howse, 




















Rvepy 

WESTMINSTER, 
WINCHESTER. 
Prospectuses, &c. may be had on application to the Secretary, 
No. 17, St. James’s-place, St. James’s, 8. W. 


PpoBEre SCHOOLS’ CLUB— 

NTED, a STEWARD for the above Club, to enter on 
his Duties about the first week in September. —Applications and 
copies of Testimonials to be addressed to the Secretary, 17, St. 
James’s-place, by the 25th inst. 


| et te SCHOOLS’ CLUB— 

ANTED, an EXPERIENCED COOK for the above Club, 
to enter on his Duties about the first week in September.—Appli- 
cations and copies of Testimonials to be addressed to the Secre- 
TARY, 17, St. James’s-place, by the 25th inst. 


-. BRITISH and CONTINENTAL TOUR- 
STS._EDWARD oA YFORD has just issued a NEW 
EDITION ‘of his TOUR S CATALOGUE, containing Title, 
Price, &c. of the best Guide Books, Maps, Conversation Books, 
Dictionaries, &c., published in the United Kingdom, the Conti- 
nent, and America. It can be had gratis upon application, or will 
be forwarded by post for one ee —London: Epwarp StTanForD, 
by A 0 His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, and Agent for the Baler of Urdnance Maps, Geological Survey 
Maps and Admiralty Charts, 6, Charing | c ‘Toss, S.W. 


























Publications, at Prices, with all other | ocivilages at 
| Membership, except the receipt of the Annual Publications. 
Vacancies among the Subscribers are filled up by seniority from 
he Associates. 
24, Old Bond- street, W. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY. —Copies of the New 
RULES, passed at the Annual General Meeting, June 2, 

1963, and Lists of Publications now on sale, may be had by appli- 
cation to the AssisTant-Secretary, 24, Old Bond- street, London, W. 


AR RU NDEL SOCIETY.— Members and the 
ubliec we invited to inspect Two Important WATER- 
coLou R DRAWINGS, by Signor Martannecci, lately received, 
taken from the celebrated reacees by Raffaelle in the Stanze of 
e Vatican, representing * Parnassus,’ and the ‘ Delivery of St. 
Peter from Prison 
24, Old Bond- street, w. 





YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, SUD- 
- BROOK PARK, oop a Hill, Surrey.— Physician, 

Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A. ‘M.D. Edin 
The TURKISH BATH on the "Premises, under Dr. Lane’s 
medical direction. Consultations in London at the City Turkish 





and Hydropathic Baths, 5, South-street, Finsbury, every Tuesday 
| and Friday, between 1 and 4, 








ITERABY and the PRESS.—Mr. HotianpD 
begs _to inform PROPRIETORS and PROJECTORS of 

NEWSPAPERS, and PERIODICALS, and PUBLISHERS, oon 
he can introduce, without delay or expense, Editors, & Edito 
talented Writers on Political, Social, Literary, Scientific and art 
subjects, Dramatic and Musical ¢ ritics, Reviewers, 
| Literary Hacks, Reporters and Readers. Private Galena 
requiring literary assistance may be suited promptly and with 
secrecy.—18, Tavistock-street, Bedford- pequare. 


MiDLtanndD RAILWAY. 
at Curap Fares, available for One 


TOURIST TICKETS, 
Calendar Month, are ISSUED at the Midland Booking Office, 











King’s Cross, and other principal Stations—to 
sc — — Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stirling, Perth, Aber- 
IRELA LAND_-Belfast . Portrush, for Giant’s Cause 


LAKE DST RG Windermere, Furness Abbey, Ulverstone, 
Coniston, Penrith, Morecambe, Ingleton, 
and BATHING-PLACES—Scarborough, Whitby, 
Filey, Bridlington, Harrogate, Matlock, Buxton, &c. 
Pro; iculars new be obtained at all the 
Company’s Stations and eiving O 
Inquire at King’s Cross for Tickets, vid Midland Railway. 


Derby, 1863, JAMES ALLPORT, Genera] Manager. 
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ALVERN IMPERIAL HOTEL 


The New Retablishment at Great Malvern contains upwards of 
300 Bed Rooms, has all the sap eae of the Modern Joint- 
Stock Hotel, is surrounded Ww. Ornamental Gardens, and com- 
mands unequalled Views of Worcestershire and the adjoining 
on The Proprietor receive Lady or Gentlemen Boarders at the rate 

wee 

of Bh abled a Hote Dai i 

The Hotel has excellent Stables, Loose Boxes, and Paddocks. 
A Covered Way conducts the Visitors frem the Railway Station, 
and and Porters attend th the Trains. 

OOKBIN DING—in the Monast1t, Gro.ier, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED =a the most superior 
manner, by English — by oreign workm 
JOSEPH ZABUNS SDO. 
SOOKsID== 0 THE KING “OF "HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbin 
30, BRYDGES. STREET, COVENT-G ARDEN, w.c. 


SIX | PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


HE LOAN, TRUST and AGENCY | 

COMPANY of SOUTH AFRICA (Limited), issue SIX PER 
CENT. DEBENTURES, at Three, Five, or Sev en Ye ears, in sums 
of 1002. to 1,0001., with Coupons att ached, payable half-yearly, on 
the Ist of January and the ist of July. 








Directors. 
John Alfred Chowne, Esq { Edmund Westby, Esq. 
Charles Hotson Ebden, Yea. | Henry Collison, hag 
James Searight, Esq R. Nicholl Byass, Hoa. 


Bankers— Solve al Bank (Limited), Lothbury, E.C. 
Offices—4, Royal Exchange Avenue, London, E.C. 
JOHN O. SMITH, Chairman. 


Loan pant British Mutual Investment Loan 
0. 





and Discount Company (Limited) is prepared to GRANT 

ANS, in sums not exceeding 1,000/., upon approved personal or 

other-security, repayable by easy instalments, extending over any 
period not exceeding ten years. 

Forms of Proposal, Prospectuses, and every other Information, 
may be obtained at the Otlices of the Company, Nos. 17 and 18, 
New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, E.C. 

CHARLES JAMES THICKE, Manager. 
JOSE! *H K J ACKSON, Secretary. 


EBENTURES at 5, 5h and 6 PER Cent.— 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 350,0001. 
Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Sir James D. H. Elphinstone, —— P. Kennard, Esq. 
Bart. M.P. | Patrick F. Robertson, Esq. 
| ey Smith, 


Harry George Gordon, Esq. Esq. 
Sir 8. Villiers "Surtees, K.B. 


George Ireland, Esq. 
uncan James Kay, Esq. 


The Directors of the CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED, bein 
authorized by a Resolution of the Sha reholders, at the Genera 
Meeting of the Company, held in London on the 4th day of April, 
1863, to borrow a sum of money not exceeding the es portion 
of their Subscribed C: apital, are prepared to issue Debentures for 
one, three, and five years, at 5, 54 and 6 per cent. respectively, and | 
~~ lo pr periods as may be specially arranged. 

Yirectors are also prepared to invest for Constituents, at | 
Colonial rates, Money on Mortgage in Ceylon rave sa raga either 
with or without their guarantee, as may be arranged. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the "Uttice of the Com- 
pany, No. 12, Old Broad-street. 








____Byorder, __ JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. ” 
[ABKREE OBSERVATORY.—In conse- 


e of the death of the Proprietor, mo the ASTRO- 
NOMICAL. INSTRU} MENTS, TRANSIT CIRCLE, Chocks, 
&c. &c., and LIBRARY in connexion therewith, are now for 
SALE in One Lor. Value 2,5001.—All necessary information may 
be obtained on application to W. Purses, Esq. Seafield, Sligo. 


O BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, FANCY 
STATIONERS, and Others.—FOR IMMEDIATE DIS- 
POSAL, a well-known and old-established BUSINESS, situated 
in the best part of a crowded thoroughfare in the City. The con- 
cern is capable of great extension, and will prove a most desirable 
investment to any Practical Man with 1,000/. to 1,400. Present 
Profits, 5001. to 6001. a year.—For terms of purchase apply to Mr. 
Houmes, Accountant, 48, Paternoster-row. 





O STATIONERS, FANCY ST ATIONERS, 

. DEALERS in WORKS of ART, or any one seeking a 
Desirable Investment for ee with light and interesting eccu- 
pation.—FOR DISPOSAL, a First-class BUSINESS in a avod 
situation near Piccadilly, established nearly 50 years. 
to be purchased at a fair valuation. 1,0001. to 2,000. re uired.— 
Particulars may be had by applying to "Mr. Howes, Valuer and 
Accountant, 48, Paternoster- row. 





Sales bp “@uction 


The Valuable Library of the late HENRY ARCHER, Esq., 
and Three Excellent Bookcases. 
MESSRS. 
LEIGH SOTHEBY & WILKINSON, 
e Auctioneers of Literary Fromerty, and Works illustrative of 
SELL by N, at pga House, No. 13 
nd, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
oun ust 19, and two following days, at oe lock oad the 
VALUABLE LIBRARY of the late HENRY ARCHER. Bsq 
including Owen's Works, 21 vols.—Geograp! _ Vv Nees sSeriptores, 
Greci Minores, curante J. Hudson, 4 vols.— ton the ag 4 
of en nily’s Account of Hlamotecd—A ae 's Works, by 
Taylor, 10 vols.—Plato’s Works, by Taylor, 15 yols.—tinkerton’s 
Voyages and Travels, 17 vols.—Testamentum Novum Grecum, 
cura Wetstenii, 2 vols.— Keating’s [reland, on large ve Bt 8 
General Dictionary, 10 vols.—Tracts for the Times, 6 vols.— Drum- 
mond’s (Edipus J udaicus—Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bibles 5 vols. 
—Hieronymi Opera, Editio Benedictina, aucta a Vallarsio, 11 vols. 
—Camden’s Britannia, by Gough, 4 4 vols.—Gesneri Opera ’Numis- 
matica, 2 vols.—Biblia Hebraica Kennicotti, 2 vols.—Bibliorum 
Versio Vetus Italica, cum Notis P. Sabatier, 6 vols.—Poli Synopsis, 
5 vols. mad rciner Review, 94 vols. —Penny ggg sen with Sup- 
plement, 29 v Br 
26 vols. Watt’ 8 ‘Bibliotheca Britannica, 4 vols “Eekhel. , Doctrina 
Numorum Veterum, 9 vols.—Rees'’s Cyclopedia, 45 vols. on large 
om ala Biblia Greeca, e Codice MS. Alexandrino, curante H. H. 
aber, 3 vols.—Picart’s Cérémonies Religieuses, 12 vols.—Solvyn’s 
Hindoos, 4 vols. with coloured plates of costumes—Sylvestre’s Uni- 
versal Palwography, 2 vols, &c.—with Three Large and Excellent 
Kkcases ; to which is added, a Collection of other Important 
Books, the’ Property of a Gentleman, deceased. 
May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had on receipt 











of two stamps, 


Modern Books from the Library of an Editor; the ay 
of a Clergyman ; a Stock of Banker's Account ” Books ; 1,004 
Capital Steel Plates, &c. 


N R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his New Rooms, 115, Chancery- Be J (near Fleet- street), 
W.C., on WEDNESDAY, August 19, and two following days, at 
half-past 12, a COLLEC SION of BOOKS, New and Old, com- 
prising an interesting Selection of New Works of Fiction, wie 
moirs, Scientific Books and Religious Publications, from t 
Library of an Editor; also, the Library of a Clergyman from ihe 
Country, containing Gill’ 's, Henry’s and Scott’s Commentaries— 
Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica— Brayley’s Surrey—Berry’s Dic- 
tionary of Heraldry—Scott’s Novels, 5 vols.—Camden Society's 
Publications, 55 vols.—Parker Society 0) 
Library of Anglo-Catholic a Warks: 30 vols.—The London Ency- 
clopxdia, 22 vols.—Fielding’s Works, 12 vols.—and other Standard 
Works; also, 330 Johnson’s Dictionary, feap.—330 Jones’s Biogra- 
phical Dictionary, 18mo.—340 tigger Sacra Privata, royal 32mo. 
—1,700 Bernay’s Family Prayers, 1 32mo.—400 Home for a 
Week, by Miss E. M. Stewart, feap. el oth gilt—240 Christian Doc- 
trines—{lluminated and other Modern Books; several Hundred 
Volumes of Novels, including a of Lady Audley’s Secret, 
Aurora Floyd, No Name, Orley Farm, Mrs. Halliburton’s Trou: 
bles, and other Popular Works; a Stock of Banker’s Account Books 
of the best manufacture ; a Stock of very Useful STEEL PLATES, 
well suited for reproducti on in various ways, embracing 72 Por- 
traits of Saints—145 Illustrations to the Life of Christ, and other 
Scripture Subjects—83 Views in Ireland—24 Portraits of the Queen, 
Napoleon, and other Eminent Persons—59 Comic Subjects—67 
Fancy Subjects—35 Sporti Plates—and Two other Series of 
nearly the same Subjects on Larger Steels, suitable for framing. 


To be viewed, and fe had. 











H. HOLMES'’S (Pianoforte) PILGRIM’S 
e PROGRESS, Part I. (Musical Illustration), 48.; also, 
Sunday at Home, Easter, Christmas, New Year's Eve, 38. each. 


Duncan Davison & Co. 244, Regent-street. 





Now ready, price 4s. ; 12s. annually; or 138. 4d. post free, 
The Second Number of the 
NTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW, and 
JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Contents. 
is Bo the ga of Language. By R. S. ‘Charnock, Esq. F.S.A. 


~ 





2. nae on the Influence of Race o: n Art 

3. On the Creation of Man and Bubstance of the Mind. By Prof. 
Rudolph Wagner. 

4. Pictet on the Origin of Indo-Europeans. 

5. Ethnological : : and Inquiries by the late Robert 
Knox, Esq. M.D. 

6. History of the “Proceedings of the Anthropological Society of 
Paris. By M. Paul Broca. | 

7. On the of Dark Hair in Eng- 
land. By John es M. i ne S. 

. On the Abbeville ee < — By M. ‘* de Quatrefages. 


9. Miscellanea Anthropo! 

10. Journal of the Anthropstonieal Society of London, containing 
Papers by Prof. Marshall, Prof. Busk, Mr. Bollaert, Mr 
Winwood Reade, Mr. C. C. Blake; Reports of the Diseus- 
sions before the Society, &c. 


London: Triibner & Co, 60, Paternoster-row. 


Notice:— AURORA FLOYD. — The 
Cheap Edition is now ready, in 1 vol. 
price 6s., uniform with ‘ Lady Audley's 
Secret’ and ‘ Eleanor’s Victory. 





NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘GUY LIVINGSTONE,’ 
entitled 


BORDER AND BASTILE. 


By the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ & 
tReady August 25. 


The FOLLOWING BOOKS are NOW READY at all 
Libraries and Book-stalls. 
Cuerap Epition, 


In 1 vol. with an cnquered View of the ‘‘ Lime-Tree Walk” 
y Du Maurier, price 6s. 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 


By the Author of ‘ Aurora Floyd.’ 


Now ready, in 1 vol. with Five Illustrations, price 5. 


FISH HATCHING ; 


AND THE ARTIFICIAL CULTURE OF FISH. 
By FRANK BUCKLAND. 


In 1 vol. a New and Cheaper Edition, price 6s. of 


BARREN HONOUR. 


By the Author of ‘ Guy Livingstone.’ 
Ready this day at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 


RALPH; or, St. Sepulchre’s and 
St. Stephen’s. 


By ARTHUR ARNOLD. A Novel. 


MARTIN POLE. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS, Author of ‘ Abel Drake's Wife.’ 


The Second Edition is NOW READY, at every Library, in 2 vols. 


ALTOGETHER WRONG, 


By the Author of ‘The World’s Furniture,’ is now ready, 
in 3 vols., at all the Libraries. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 14 Catherine-street, Strand. 








Gq EOLOGY FOR THE MILLION. By M. 
i PLUES. Edited by EDWARD WOOD, F.G.S. F.R.S.L. 
With numerous Illustrations. Feap 8vo. boards, is. 


London: Routledge, Warne & Routledge, ge, Farringdon- street. 





ROUTLEDGE’S ATLASES. 
Corrected to 1862. 


Hs COLLEG E ATLAS. Forty-third 

Outline. ‘Super-royal Sro. half bounds 12s oP Coated in 

The JUNIOR ATLAS. Containing 14 Maps 
Coloured in Outline. Super-royal 8yo. half bound, 5s. 6d. 


The COLLEGE CLASSIC ATLAS, Coloured 
in Outline. Super-royal 8vo. half bound, 12s. 


The JUNIOR CLASSIC ATLAS. Contain- 
eS Maps Coloured in Outline. Super-royal 8vo. half bound, 


ROUTLEDGE’S ATLAS of the WORLD, 
with 12 Maps. Royal 8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. ; coloured, 28. 
__ London: Routledge, Warne & Routledge, Farringdon-strect. — 


Just published, in 8vo. price ls. 
| ete ™ the PHILOSOPHY of 
Bentley, New pine: street. 


QTANDARD WORKS FOR COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS. 


I. 
Tn crown 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 18s. ; Vol. III. 10s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of ROME, from the EARLIEST 
TIME to the —— of its DECLINE. By Dr. MOMM- 
SEN. Translated under the Sanction and Revision of the 
Author, including his latest Corrections, by the Rev. W. PITT 
DICKSON. With an Introduction by Dr. Schmitz. 

Il. 
Thirteenth Edition, 8vo. with Plans, 10s. 6d. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN DECI- 
ee entoe of the WORLD, from MARATHON to 
“It is as the philosopher of history, not as the bare chronicler or 
military reporter, that Sir Edward Creasy has established his 
reputation.” —John Bull. 
III. 


Second Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S RISE and PRO- 
GRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. A Popular 
Account of the Primary Principles, the Formation and Deve- 
lopment of the English Constitution, avoiding all Party 
Politics. 

Iv. 


YONGE’S (P.) VIRGILIIT MARONIS BUCO- 


LICA, GEORGICA et ANEIS. Used at Eton, Harrow, 
Winchester and Rugby. 
v. 


A NEW PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH. 
LATIN and LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By C. 
YONGE. Used at Eton, Harrow, Winchester and *Rugh 
Part L. am -Latin, 9s. 6d.; Part II. Latin-English, 7s. iy 
or the whole Work complete, Lonely bound in roan, iss. 


Richard Bentley, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


ptr satifbert 5 of the SOURCES of the NILE. 
Just published, the ANNUAL ANNIVERSARY AD- 
DRESS of the President of the Royal Geographical Society 
contains 3g of “Geogr Speke’s Route and Discoveries, besides 
a Résum ographical Discoveries of the past twelve 
months. Soaloe 1s. 6d. 
To be had of Mr. E. R. Dorrell, 14, Charing Cross; or at the 
Offices of the Society, 15, Whitehall- place, S.W. 


L®= on BATHS and CLIMATES. 


BATHS of GERMANY. Fourth Edition, just published, 7s. 
NASSAU BATHS (separately), 2s. 6d. 

WATERING-PLACES of ENGLAND. Fourth Edition, 7s. 6d. 
EFFECTS of CLIMATE on TUBERCULOUS DISEASE, with 
Notices of Foreign Winter Resorts. (Prize Essay.) 4s. 6d. 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 

NEW WORK BY DR. GULLY. 

Just published, feap. sewed, price 28. 6d. 


GUIDE to DOMESTIC HYDROTHE- 
RAPEIA: the Water Cure in Acute Disease. By JAMES 
MANBY GULLY. M.D., &c., Author of ‘The Water Cure in 
Chronic Disease.’ 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 
*,* Dr. Gully has returned to Malvern and his professional 
avocations after his severe indisposition. 











TICKNOR’ 8 SPANISH LITERATURE. 
SECOND EDITION. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8yo. hry averaging 500 pp. price 24s. 
bound in gilt cloth, 
ISTORY of SPANISH LITERATURE. 
By GEORGE TICKNOR. 
Corrected and enlarged Edition. 
London : Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, 12mo. half beund, price 2s. 


VOCABULARY to BLAND’S LATIN 
force EXAMETERS and PENTAMETERS. By a HARROW 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 


___ «Marrow: Crossley & Clarke. 


Pp. 44, feap. 8vo. paper cover, 5d.; per post, 6d. 
FEW WORDS of EXHORTATION to the 
PUBLIC Cum reference to BISHOP COLENSO’S WORK 
on the PENTATEUCH ; the Connexion between the Old and New 


ent, &¢.; and also in rig to the Rights, Interests, and 
Duties of of the Laity. wee aLA 


nd Sty Editi 
London: A. W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate: “street Without. 
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Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
FLEN®! DE LAGARDERE: 
SONG, SOUVENIR OF 
THE DUKE’S MOTTO. 
Composed by C. A. MACIRONE. 
London: Novello & Co. 69, Dean-street, Soho; and Chappell & 
Co. 50, New Bond-street. ios rts 
NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE, 
This day is published, Volume II. 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


. H E WwW @ BE KE 8B 


oF 
WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


Edited by WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M.A 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and Public drator in the 
University of Cambridge ; 

And WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., 

Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
*,* VOLUME III., completing the Comedies, will be published 
on November 25. 
Macmillan & Co. Cambridge and London. 


This day is published, SECOND EDITION, feap. 8yvo. cloth, 
price 68. 


HE POEMS of ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, 
sometime — of Oriel College, Oxford. 
With a Memoir. 
Macmillan & Co. London and Cambridge. 


NEW WORK BY DEAN TRENCH. 
This day is published, feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


GYNONYMS of the NEW . TESTAMENT. 
SECOND SERIES. 
By R. C. TRENCH, D.D. 
Dean of W eotaninster, and of the Order of the Bath. 
Macmillan é & Co. London n and Cambridge. 











This day is published, folio, price 92. 


ETEOROGRAPHICA; 
or, METHODS OF MAPPING THE WEATHER. 
Illustrated by upwards of 600 Printed and Lithographed Dia- 

ms referring to the W: — of a Large Part of Europe during 
December, 186 
FRANC is GALTON, F.R.S. 
Macmillan & Co. London and Cambridge. 


he month of 


This day is published, price 6s. 


GLOSSARY OF NAVIGATION. 
Containing the 
Definitions and Propositions of the Science, 
Explanation of Terms, and Description of Instruments. 
By the Rev. J. B. HARBORD, M.A., 
t. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
Chaplain and Naval Instructor, Royal Navy. 
In crown 8vo. Illustrated with Diagrams. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and | London. 


In the press, and shortly will be ready, 


ORETO and NAZARETH; containing a 
Sketch of the History of the Holy House, wasn a Reply to 
the Objections recently raised by Professor Stanle 
With Plans and Sections from Personal Obs arr ations in 


By the Rev. W. A. HUTCHISON, of the Oratory. 
London: E. Dillon, 2, Alexander- place, near the Oratory, 
Brompton, S.W. A ~ 


Price 1s. 


hee QUEEN’S ENGLISH.—The controversy 
- this subject, between the Very Rey. the Dean of Canter- 
bury: and G. Washington Moon, F.R.S.L., terminates for the pre- 
sent in a Pamphlet, just published, entitled 
A Second Defence of the Queen’s English. 
“The Dean signally defeated.”—Rent Herald. 
Hatchard & Co. 187, Piccadilly. 


OU SPEAK FRENCH, Don’t You ?—No 
I never could.—Then use DE PORQU ET’S SPE: AKING 
FABLES, and you will in less than 30 hours, if you can but read 
French a little.—14, Tavistock-street, Strand. 








Just published, crown 8vo. price 98. 


EGENDS of the LINTEL and the LEY. 
By WALTER COOPER DENDY. 
“* Many of the Cheries are highly dramatic.”—London Review. 
“One of the most graceful and interesting pictures of tradi- 
tionary lore with which a country was ever favoured. It weaves 
history and legend and Boos and romance into one lovely gar- 
land.”— West Surrey Tin 
London: Bell & ‘Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


New —o oblong cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
Re-edited and Enlz urged, 
By WILLIAM DIXON, Accountant, 


OOK’S PROFIT and DISCOUNT TABLES, 
showing at . glance— 
NET ON INVOICE, 

PROFIT ON INVOICE, and 

PROFIT ON RETURN 
Calculated on prices from One Penny to One Hundred Pounds, at 
rates from Two-and-a-half to Seventy-five per cent. ; with easy and 
valuable Comparative Tables of Foreign Monies, &e. 
ondon : Ww illiam Tegg. 





HE CARTOONS OF RAFFAELLE. 
Seven in number. Engraved by Dv Bosc, Lepicir, &¢., in 

—_ finest style of art, and printed by Brooker, on paper made by 
Messrs. Dickinson expressly for the purpose. en size of 
three, 17 by 14, and of four, 20} by 14. Originally published at 
Seven Guineas the set, and now offered (in the finest condition) at 


sessing “the Plates of the above inimitable Paint- 
ings, ¢ offers oe at this extremely low price, being desirous that 
Art, and every educational establishment in the 
kingdom Should ssess a copy of these marvellous productions, 
which are without doubt the finest conceptions of the divine 
Raffaelle. Painted in the zenith of his glory in the last two years 
of his ene they possess all that the maturity of his talents could 
impart to them ; and whether the greatness of the conception, the 

our of design, the style, or the expression are subjects of con- 

sideration, all must acknowledge they are proofs of his continual 
reve ndeed, it may truly be said these works are the climax, 


not only of Raffaelle’s productions, but of all those of modern 
us in painting. 
Sent post free throughout the United Kingdom. 
London; William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





| (NAPE OF GOOD HOPE.—A Historical and| 


Descriptive Account of the Colony, with Hall’s Coloured 
Map, by ye WILMOT, J.P. Price 2s. 6d. ; post free 2s. 8d. 
F. Algar, 11, Clement’s-lane, Lombard: street, E.C 


UPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY 
for the MILLION. Price 3s. 6d 
____Hatchard & Co.; and all Bobdksellers. 
HUNT ON STAMMERING. 


| Just published, a New and Cheaper Edition, price 28. 6d. post 8vo. 


cloth, 
N STAMMERING and STUTTERING : 
their Nature —_ Treatmen 
~ By MES HUNT, Ph F.S.A. F. R. 8.1 

Author of ‘A got, of the Philososiny of Voice and Soh &e. 
“Dr. Hunt’s treatise has now reached a fifth edition. It is very 
ably written, and is evidently the work of a man who has devoted 

his whole energies to the task.”"—Reader, March 7, 1863. 
London : _ Longman, Green & Co. Paternoster- “row. 








Just ‘published, price 78. 6d. post 8vo. cloth, 


HE ANALOGY of THOUGHT and 
NATU ~ Investigated by EDWARD VANSITTART 





ams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don ; and 20, South: Frederick- street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, post 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
HE TUBINGEN SCHOOL and its ANTE- 


CEDENTS: a Review of — History and Present Condition 
of Modern Theology. By R. MACKAY, M.A., Author of 
*The ee ” the Tntetivct. *A Sketch of the History of 
Christianity,’ & 

Williams & Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth boards, price 6s. 


N ACNAGHTEN’s PRINCIPLES of HINDU 
and MOHAMMADAN LAW. Republished from the 
Principles and Precedents of the late Sir WILLIAM MAC- 
NAGHTEN. Edited, with an_ Introduction, by Dr. 
WILSON, late Boden Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford. 
This work is used as a Text-book for the Indian Civil Service 
Examinations. 


Price 15s. royal 8vo. cloth, 


MORLEY’S LAW of INDIA. The Adminis- 
tration of Justice in British India, its Past History and Present 
i comprising an Account of the Laws —— to India. By 

WILLIAM H. MORLEY, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, oeesite garden, Lon- 
don: and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinbu rgh. 








In 1 vol. large 8vo. price 35s. the Fifth Edition of 
HE LAW of CONTRACTS. By C. G. 


- ADDISON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Treating of Sales, 
Warranties, Mortgages, Landlord and Tenant, Worksand Services, 
Building Contracts, Bailments, © harter-parties, Carriers, Insu- 
Fee, Ge Suretyship, Agency, Partnership, Public Companies, Bills, 

otes, 

Tandon: Stevens, Sons & Haynes, Bell-yard, Lincoln’s Inn. 


MAY’S PARLIAMENT.—FIFTH EDITION. 
Just published, one very thick volume, 8vo. 32s. cloth, 


TREATISE on the LAW, Sane al 
PROCEEDINGS one USAGE of PARLIAMENT. By 
THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, C.B., of the Middle Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-Law ; Clerk Assistant of the House of Commons. Fifth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Contents :—Book I. Constitution, 
Powers and Privileges of Parliament ; Book II. Practice and Pro- 
ceedings in Parliament ; III. The M anner of Passing Private 
Bills, with the Standing Orders in both Houses, and the most 
recent Precedents. 
London: Butterworths, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law 
Publishers. 


HAVET'S FRENCH CONVERSATIONAL METHOD, 
Adopted in Schools and Colleges throughout the United Kingdom. 


AVET’S FRENCH STUDIES: Modern 

Conversations on all the Topics of Life ; Colloquial Exer- 

cises ; 140 Extracts from Standard Writers; and a Dictionary of 

10,000 Words and Idioms used in the Text. M. Havet’s system is 

adopted by distinguished Professors, who acknowledge it to be the 

only method which obliges the learner to speak French. 400 post 
8vo. pages, 53. 6d. 

HAVET’S HOUSEHOLD FRENCH: a Prac- 
tical Introduction, containing 280 Conv agp eo nee in 
French and English alternately. 300 8vo. pages, 

HAVET’S COMPLETE FRENCH CLAS S- 
BOOK; or, Grammar of French Grammars. New Pe more 
Portable Edition. 500 crown 8yo. pages, reduced to 6s. 6d. 

HAVET’S LIVRE du MAITRE;; or, Key to 
a Complete French Class-Book.’ With Notes and Hints. 

8. 6d. 





London: W. Allan & Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; 
_Paris: Galignani & Co. 224, Rue de Riv oli. 


ERTUE’ S NOTES.—See NOTES and 
Qu ERIES, Second pay Vols. 11 and 12. ‘Notes and 
Queries’ is published ever i. FRIDAY, price 4d. Sent by post for 
five stamps by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
London: Bell & Daldy, 186, F leet-street. 


Dulau & Co. 





RAISE GOD BAREBONES.—See NOTES 
and QUERIES, Second Series, Vol. 1. ‘ Notes and Queries’ 
is published every FRIDAY, price 4d. Sent by post for five 
stamps by all Booksellers and ‘Newsmen. 
London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


HRISTMAS CAROLS and FOLK-LORE.— 
See NOTES and QUERIES, ire —_ passim. ‘ Notes 
and Queries’ is published every FRIDA rice 4d. Sent by post 
for five proses | by all Booksellers and Nw wen, 
mdon : Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street: 


OL? SONGS and BALLADS.—See ‘NOTES 
and QUERIES, Second Series, passim. * Notes and Queries’ 
is publiched every FRIDAY, price 4d. Sent by post for five 
stamps by all Booksellers and Newsme 

_ London : Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


PROVERBS and OLD SAYINGS 

EXPLAINED. —See NOTES and QUERIES, Second Series, 

passim. ‘ Notes and Queries’ is published every FRID AY, price 

4d. Sent by = for five stamps by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
ondon: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


LK-LORE of ENGLAND.—See NOTES 
and QUERIES, Second Series, passim. * Notes and Queries” 
is published every FRIDAY, price a. Sent by post for five 
stamps by all Booksellers and Newsm 
London : Bell & Daldy, 188, Fleet- street. 


LD BIBLES. —See NOTES and QUERIES, 
Second Series, passim. ‘ Notes and Queries’ is published 
every FRIDAY, price 4d. Sent by post for five stamps by all 
Booksellers and Newsmen. 
London : : Bell 8 & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


ORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND.—See NOTES and QUERIES, Vol. 1, Second Series, 

for Satirical Ballads, Inedited Letters, and Anecdotes in Illus 
tration of. ‘Notes and Queries’ contains every week, Papers 
Soe of English Literature. Pub blished every FRIDAY 
rice 4d. Sent by post for five stamps by all Booksellers and 


Newsmen. 
London : Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. ae 


ARICAT ORES and SATIRICAL PRINTS. 
—See NOTES and QUERIES, Third Series, Vol. 1. ‘ Notes 
and Queries’ is published every FRIDAY Y, price 4d. Sent by post 
for five stamps by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
Gaetan Bell & Daldy, 186, asbahenek 


BURKE and BEACONSFIELD. —e BOTES 
and QUERIES, Vol. 2, Third Series 

10s. 6d. cloth boards. Much curious iliusteation - Burke li life 
and works will be found in the Three Series of ‘Notes and 


Queries.’ 
London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 
PIANDEL's LIFE and — —See NOTES 


, and QUERIES, Second Series, passim. _‘ Notes and 
Queries’ si published weekly, in time for Hriday Night’s Mail 
_ 4d., by post 5d.; and may be had of all Booksellers and 


ewsmen. 
London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


ICHARD SAVAGE an IMPOSTOR.—See 
NOTES and QUERIES, Vol. 6, Second Series. ‘ Notes and 
Queries’ is als every FRIDAY, Ly 4d. Sent by post for 
five stamps 4 all Booksellers and Newsme: 
London : Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


























HATTERTON’S LIFE and POEMS. —See 
NOTES and QUERIES, Second Series, passim, for much 
curious information respecting. ‘ Notes and Queries’ is published 
every FRIDAY, price = Sent by post for five stamps by all 
Booksellers and Newsmer 
4 _ London : Beli & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. peek 
W TAS WELLINGTON EVER WOUNDED? 
—See NOTES and QUERIES, Second Series, Vol. 10. 
* Notes and Queries’ is published every FRIDAY, price 4d. Sent 
by post for five stamps by all Booksellers and Hewenen. 
London : Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


\TAPOLEON’S ESCAPE from ELBA.—See 
NOTES and QUERIES, Second Series, Vol. 8; Third Series, 
Vol.1. ‘Notes and Queries’ is published every FRIDAY, price 
4d. Sent by post for five stamps by all Booksellers and Newsmem 
ondon: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


M4708 ANDRE.—See NOTES and 
QUERIES, Second Series, Vols. 1 and 2. ‘Notes and 

Queries’ is published every FRIDAY, price 4d. Sent by post for 

five stamps by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

ondon: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


IARLY ALMANACKS.—See NOTES and 
UERIES, Second Series, Vol. 3. ‘ Notes and Queries’ is 
ublished every FRI DAY, — "4d. “Sent by post for five stamps 
y all Booksellers and Newsm 
London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


RUNKEN BARNABY’S JOURNAL.— 
See NOTES and QUERIES, Vol. 10, Second Series. ‘ Notes 
and Queries’ is published every FRID/ AY; en 4d. Sent by post 
for five stamps by all Booksellers and Newsm 
ondon: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet- potest. 




















LD LONDON LIBRARIES.—See NOTES 
and QUERIES, Second ogee Vol. 11. ‘Notes and 
Queries’ is published every FRIDA sae 4d. Sent by post for 

five stamps by all Booksellers and Newsm 
ondon: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet: street. 








AMUEL PEPY s. —— fee NOTES and 
QUERIES, Second Series, Vols. 6, &. ‘Notes and 
Queries’ is published every FRIDAY, price e4d. Sent by post for 
five stamps by all Booksellers and Newsm 
ee Bell & Daldy, 186, Flect-atrest. 





BAcon and HIS ESSAYS.—See NOTES 

and QUERIES, Vol. 5, Second Series. * Notes and Queries’ 

is published weekly, in time for FRIDAY Night’s post. Price 4d., 

by post 5d., and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
London: Bell | & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


UNPOWDER PLOT.—See NOTES and 
QUERIES, Second Series, Vols. 8 and 9. ‘Notes and 
Queries’ is published every FRIDAY, — 4d. Sent by post for 
five stamps by all Booksellers and Newsm 
London: Bell & Daldy, 186, » Fleet-street. 





(YROMWELL’S SKULL.— See NOTES and 
QUERIES, Second Series, Vols. 7, 8 and 12. * Notes and 
Queries’ is published every FRI’ DAY, price 4d. Sent by post for 
five stamps , i. all Booksellers and Newsme: 
ondon: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet: street. 








ELL GWYN.—See NOTES and QUERIES, 
‘econd Series, Vols. 5, 8, and 9. ‘ Notes and Queries’ is pub- 
jished every FRIDAY, — 4d. Sent by post for five stamps by 
all Booksellers and Newsm 
London: Bell « ‘Daldy, 186, , Fleet-street. 





J ACK KETCH and his BROTHERHOOD.— 
See NOTES and QUERIES, Second Series, Vol. 2. * Notes 
and Queries’ is published every FRI DAY, price 4d. Sent by post 
for five stamps by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
London: Bell & Delay, 186, Fleet-street. 





ISHOP BEDELL.—See ee NOTES and 
QUERIES, Second Series, V ols. 7 and 8. ‘Notes and 
Queries’ is published ever, FRIDAY, price 4d. Sent by post for 
five stamps by all Booksellers and New: 
Lond don: Bell & Daldy, 186, F Teet- street. 
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FROM 


WALTON & MABERLY’S SCHOOL CATALOGUE. 








Dr. Smith’s Smaller Histories for 
Schools. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, red edges. 
ENGLAND. 68 Illustrations. 
ROME. 79 Illustrations. 
GREECE. 


3s. 6d. 
3s. 6d. 
74 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 





Dr. R. G. Latham’s Works. 
The ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Fifth Edition, 


revised and re-modelled. 1 vol. 8vo. 188. 


HANDBOOK of the ENGLISN LANGUAGE. 
Fifth Edition. Small 8vo. 78. 6d 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS. a 
Thousand, revised and much enlarged. Small 8vo. 48. 6d. 


A SMALLER ENGLISH GRAMMAR. “By 


Dr. LATHAM mm ae MABERLY. Second Edition, 
Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. cloth 


ENGLISH GRAM MAR for CLASSICAL 
SCHOOLS. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


LOGIC in its APPLICATION to LANGUAGE. 


12mo. 68. 


ELE eS of COMPARATIVE PHILO- 
LOGY. 8vo. 21s. 





Dr. Smith’s Classical Dictionaries. 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. By Various Writers. Second Edition. 
1 thick vol. 8vo. 42s. 

SMALLER DICTIONARY of GREEK and 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. By Various Writers. 
Complete in 3 vols. 8vo. 5l. 158. 6d. 

CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of BIOGRAPHY, 
MYTHOLOGY, and GEOGRAPHY. Fifth Edition. 750 
Illustrations. 8vo. 183. 


SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of 
BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, and GEOGRAPHY. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
GEOGRAPHY. By Various Writers. 2 vols. 8vo. 41. 





Greek and Latin Authors, edited by 
Dr. W. Smith. 


PLATO. The APOLOGY of SOCRATES, the 


CRITO, and Part of the PHZDO; with Notes in English 
from Staulbaum. 
Edition. 12mo. 5s. 


TACITUS. GERMANIA, AGRICOLA, and 
First Book of the ANNALS. With English Notes. Third 
Edition. 12mo. 5s, 


Schleiermacher’s Intreductions. Fourth 


Larger Histories for Schools and 


Colleges. 
Dr. SCHMITZ’S HISTORY of ROME. 


100 
Illustrations. 2ist Thousand. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SIR EDWARD CREASY’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. Illustrated. Small 8vo. Un the press. 





Latin and Greek Reading Books. 

KUHNER'S NEW GREEK DELECTUS. By 
Dr. ALLEN. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 4s, 

ALLEN’S NEW LATIN DELECTUS. Fourth 
Edition. 12mo. 4s. 

NEW LATIN READING BOOK from 
CAESAR. Witha Dictionary. Third Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


ANABASIS of XENOPHON. Expressly for 
Schools. By HARDY and ADAMS. 12mo. 4s. 6: 


Latin and Greek Grammars. 


LONDON LATIN GRAMMAR. Twenty-first | 
Edition. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


LONDON GREEK GRAMMAR. 
Edition. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


Seventh | 


‘| HANDBOO 





Dr. Lardner’s Works. 
of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


1,334 Cuts. Complete in 4 vols. 208. 


*,* Also in Volumes, separately, as under :— 
MECHANICS. 5s. 
HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, and HEAT. 52. 
OPTICS. 52. 
ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, and ACOUSTICS. 5s. 
HANDBOOK of ASTRONOMY. Second Edi- 
tion. Edited by EDWIN DUNKIN, F.R.A.S., of the Royal 


Observatory, Greenwich. 37 Plates and 100 W Food Engravings. 
Small 8vo. 78. 6d. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for SCHOOLS. 
Fourth Edition. 328 Illustrations. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY Rg ‘SCHOOLS. 
Second Edition. 190 Illustrations. 


ANIMAL PHYSICS; or, 


Functions Familiarly Explained. 
8vo. 128. 6d. 


the vival and its 
520 Illustrations. Small 





Professor Potter’s Works. 
ELEMENTS | of MECHANICS. Fourth Edi- 


tion. 8vo. 88. 
EL seaeee of OPTICS. Part I., Second 
Edition, 8vo. 93. 6d. Part I1., 8vo. 128. 6d. 


PHYSICAL OPTICS. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 





Professor Newth’s Works. 


ELEMENTS of MECHANICS, including 


+ Soda mae Pye with numerous Examples. Third Edi- 
tion. Small 8yo. 88. 6d. 


FIRST BOOK of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: 
an Introduction to the Study of Statics, Dynamics, Hydro- 
statics, and Optics. With numerous Examples. . 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES : }: a Graduated 








Series of El in Algeb: 
Logarithms, T: try, and Mech Crown 8yo. with 
Answers, 88, 





Professor Merlet’s Works. 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. New Edition. 12mo. 


LE TRADUCTEUR: Selections from the Best 
French Writers. New Edition. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


STORIES from FRENCH WRITERS. French 
and English Interlinear. 12mo. 2s. 


—— in FRENCH COMPOSITION. 
12mo. 38. 6d, 





Works on the Crude Form System. 
GREENWOOD’S GREEK GRAMMAR. Small 


8vo, 58. 6d. 


ROBSON’S CONSTRUCTIVE LATIN EXER- 
CISES. Fourth Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


ROBSON’S CONSTRUCTIVE GREEK EX- 
ERCISES. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 





Mr. C. P. Mason’s Works. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Third Editjon. 12mo. 
8.6 d. 


FIRST STEPS in ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


18mo. 18. 





A Glossary of Scientific Terms, for Gene- 


ral Use. By ALEXANDER HENRY, M.D. Small 8yo. 
38. 6d. cloth. 


| Fables of Logarithms to Five Places. 


Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


|De Morgan’s Elements of Arithmetic. 


Eighteenth Thousand. Royal 12mo. 5s. 
Neil’s Art of Reasoning. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


* * Walton & Maberly’s Descriptive Catalogue will be sent by post (free) to any one writing for it. 
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Tuesday, August 25 ~ {Feat Committee 2 at 12. 
te He N FLOW a ‘SHOW, at r- 
r, : an 5 t 2. 
Wednesday, Sept. 9 oe Floral Committee, at 10. 
Fruit Committee, at 10. 
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. Council, a 


ELECTION OF FELLOWS. 
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AUTUMN FLOWER SHOW, 
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Admission of Public ¥ Bee je Tie 28, 6d. at the door, or by ticket 
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MR. SKEET 


WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY,— 
CROQUET; being a Treatise on this 


most attractive Pastime, with full Instructions and a Com 
= Set of Rules to meet every Contingency of the Play. By 
‘apt. MAYNE REID. 
JUST PUBLISH ED. 


A BOOK for the BEACH. 2 vols. 


pow 8vo. B BLANCHARD JERROLD, Author of ‘ The 
fe of Douglas Jerrold,’ perial Paris,’ «wo Lives,’ ‘Up 
and Down in the World,’ &e. 


REMARKABLE MISERS. 


CYRUS REDDING, Author of ‘ Memoirs of William ped 
ford,’ ‘ Fifty Years’ Recollections, Literary and Personal,’ &. 
2 vols. Post 'evO. 218. cloth. 

“* Entertaining and instructive volumes.”—Banker’s Magazine. 


YOUNG LIFE: its Chances and 


bon A Novel. In 2 vols. By the Author of ‘ Hidden 
“The very pleasant tale.”—Bell’s Messenger. 


The FATE of a TEAR: a Novel. 
In3 = By 8. STREDDE 

“The mparative paucity ER English novels ae onan exclu- 
sively AS the middle class has been the occasi uent 
remark. ‘The Fate of a Year’ is an attempt towards supplying 
the deficiency. It is eer well written, and possesses considerable 
interest.”—Literary Time 
— is —— i ‘the volumes that the author can write 
we! 


DANIEL "MANIN and the AUS- 


TRIAN RULE in VENICE. (Translated from the French 
of Henri Martin, Author of ‘ L’Histoire de France.’) With 

oe a, and a Chapter on English piplomed. by 
ISAAC _— * P. Q.C., Author of ‘ The History of Italy:’ 


2 vols. 2: 
NEW EDITION OF 


CONVENT LIFE in ITALY. By 
ALGERNON TAYLOR. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
“A visit to sixty-three conventual abodes ; and affords a very 
interesting account of monastic 1. ‘e —Globe. 
CHEAPER EDITIONS OF 


TOO MUCH ALONE. By F. G. 
ee Author of ‘City and Suburb.’ In crown 8vo. 
e Weean can cordially recommend ‘ Too Much Alone’ to any reader 


in quest of a t story but good novel. It is a well-conceived, wel) 
pos re story; - we regard it nee ae a present oe "than 


CITY AND. SUBURB. By F 
<eArrene. Author of ‘Too Much Alone.’ In crown &. 
x Pris isa ‘firet-class work, and cannot fail to attract universal 


attention. It is one of the most interesting and instructive novels. 
we have ever read.”—London Review. 


10, King William-street, Charing Cross. 
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The THIRD VOLUME of Dr. MOMM- 


SEN’S HISTORY of ROME, translated by the Rev. W. PITT 
DICKSON. Price 10s. 6d. 


ANDREW DEVERELL : the History 


an ADVENTURER in NEW GUINEA and on the 
SPANISH MAIN. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. 


LIEUT.-COL. FISHER’S THREE 


YEARS in CHINA;; including Expeditions to Various Parts 
hitherto unexplored. In demy 8vo. with many Illustrations 
and Maps, 16s. 

“* The author gives what came under his own observation, t told 
in that reliable, frank manuer which is so thoroughly English 
and stamps its truth, whilst a pleasant vein of humour gives sun- 
shine and sparkle to the narrative.” 

American Publishers’ Circular. 


NEW WORK FOR HIGHLAND TOURISTS. 


A TOUR in TARTAN-LAND. By 


CUTHBERT BEDE, Author of ‘ oiene reggan ; or, a Highland 
Home in Cantire.’ In post 8vo. ls 
“This book reflects a long succession a lovely and romantic 
scenes.” — Observer. 
“* A delightful com 
of Loch Lomond an 
an artist and the language of a poet.’ 


The THIRD VOLUME of WASH- 
INGTON IRVING’S LIFE and LETTERS. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

** The life of a man who has the rare Srrnetys of being equally 
loved and honoured on both sides of the Atlantic. It includes the 
three years’ embassy in Spain. We nm it with an increase of 
regard for the man whose biography it contains.”—A theneum. 

oe. orthy to take its stand beside ‘ Hayley’s Life of Cowper,’ 
*Lockhart’s Scott,’ and * Moore’s Byron.’ ”—London Review. 

*.* This is copyright, and Booksellers are hereby cautioned 
against any infringement of such copyright. No other edition can 
be perfect. 


nion to the tourist. The romantic scenery 
the Trossachs is described with the eye of 
*—Glasgow Examiner. 





Any volume may be had separately. 


The LIFE of LACORDAIRE. By 
the COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT. In demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
“ The Life itself is very remarkable—interwoven with the entire 
history of its country and period,—and opens to us a strange yet 
instructive glimpse of a Christianity not less fervent, pure, and 
true than anything in our Protestant records.” 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS, 


and UNREVEALED MYSTERIES. By SIR F. W. LAS- 
CELLES WRAXALL, Bart. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

“This work for interest may vie with many a clever romance. 
It tells the history of events, however wonderful, that have lite- 
rally taken place.”—Sun. 

“A very treasure: house of attraction.”—Reader. 


An ERRAND to 10 the SOUTH in the 


SUMMER of 1862. By the Rev. W. WYNDHAM MALET. 
Being a True Account of the Condition of the Slaves in the 
Confederate States during the present War. Feap. 8vo. with 
an Illustration, 6s. 

“This book can be gecommended. It is full of incidents such 
as an eye-witness only could record. Nowhere have we met with 
a more lively a of the operations of the blockading 
squadrons.” —Guardia 

“* Full of interest.” English Churchman. 


THE LATE WAR IN NEW ZEALAND. 


COL. SIR JAMES E. ALEXAN- 


DER’S INCIDENTS of the LAST MAORI WAR. In post 
8vo. with an Illustration and Map, 10s. 6d, 


? 
LIEUT.-COL. CAREY'S NARRA- 
TIVE of the LATE WARin NEW ZEALAND. In post 8vo. 
with an Illustration, 6s. 

**These works should be read by every one who desires to have 
an accurate knowledge of transactions which will doubtless have 
a very important bearing upon the future of one of England’s 
most promising colonies.”—Morning Post. 


NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 
The CREAM of a LIFE. In 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 
AT ODDS. By the Authoress of 
‘The Initials,’ and ‘ Quits.’ 2 vols. 
** © At Odds’ may fairly lay claim to many of the merits which 
made * The Initials’ so charming.”—London Review. 


The INITIALS. A New and Cheap 


Edition of this Popular Work, by the Authoress of ‘ Quits,’ 


and ‘At Odds.’ In crown post, with Two Illustrations, 6s. 
OPPOSITE NEIGHBOURS. In 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 


Also, just ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


NED LOCKSLEY the ETONIAN. 


RICHARD Santen, See Burlington-street, 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—@— 


The WANDERER in WESTERN 


FRANCE. By G. T. LOW — aoe Illustrated by the Hon. 

Exior Yorks, M.P. 1 vol. 8vo. 
“If Mr. Lowth’s conversation is Seed half as good as his book, 
he must be a very charming acquaintance. The art of eSssiping 
in his style, never wearying the listener, yet perpetually convey- 
ing to him valuable information, is a very rare one, and he pos- 
sesses it to perfection. His writing is the talk of a man of the 
world, who has the art of never throwing a word away. He will 
weary no one, and yet no one will quit his fag ney feelin: 

that he understands Brittany and La Ven have quote 
chiefly Mr. Lowth’s facts, but his book is fall of anecdote, legend, 
and gossip, all most pleasantly related.”—Spectator. 


? 

LORD WILLIAM LENNOX’s FIFTY 
YEARS’ BIOGRAPHICAL REMINISCENCES. 2 vols. 
“*We are pleased to acknowledge the entertainment we have 
derived from these amusing volumes—abounding in anecdote, and 
full of kindly feeling. reer: associated with nearly all the 
men of wit and fashion of the present century, Lord ‘William 
Lennox has met with good fellow aie all his life; and his ‘ Remi- 

niscences ’ show that he was worthy of sharing it.”—Hxaminer. 


DR. MOUATS ADVENTURES and 


RESEARCHES among the ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. 8yo. 
with Illustrations, 168. 

‘* Dr. Mouat’s book is full of interest, and much of it will be 
found entirely new even to the most diligent reader of travels and 
discoveries. The adventures, contrivances, accidents, and disco- 
veries of the author are related in an animated and pleasing style, 
and are set off with a very good map and some excellent illus- 
trations.”—Daily News. 


MR. FLEMING’S TRAVELS on 


HORSEBACK in MANTCHU TARTARY: being a Summer’s 
Ride beyond the GREAT WALL of CHINA. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
with Map and 50 Illustrations. 

**Mr. Fleming’s narrative is a most charming one. He has an 
untrodden region to tell of, and he photographs it and its people 
and their ways. Life-like descriptions are interspersed with per- 
sonal anecdotes, legends, and stories of adventure, revealing no 
common artistic power.”—Spectator. 


A LADY’S VISIT to MANILLA and 


JAPAN. By ANNA D’A. With Illustrations. [Just ready. 


The LIFE of EDWARD IRVING. 


Illustrated by HIS JOURNAL and CORRESPONDENCE. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Seconp Epition. 2 vols. 8vo. 


CHEAP EDITION of MISTRESS 


and MAID. By the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GEN- 
TLEMAN.’ Illustrated by Millais. 5s. bound. Forming the 
ro olume of “HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD 
* A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant 
to read as it is instructive.”— Atheneum. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
MARY LYNDSAY. By the Lady 


EMILY PONSONBY. 3 vols. 


**An original and jrecetat story. The character of Mary 
ldndeay 3 s most beauti and nobly conceived.”—John Bull. 

dy Emily Ponsonby’s reputation as a first- class writer will 
be considerably enhanced by her present work.” — Messenger. 

“* Phose who bear in remembrance ‘ The Discipline of Life’ will 
not require much recommendation to induce them to make 
acquaintance with ‘ Mary Lyndsay.’ Lady Emily Ponsonby nar- 
rates her stories in the most charming and natural manner pos- 
sible, and her stories relate to themes that are worthy of atten- 
tion. A moral purpose ornaments all her writings. The true 
lesson of life it is her high ambition to enforce, but the story is 
not sacrificed tothe moral. The story now before us is interesting 
cea enthralling throughout. Mary Lyndsay is a most charming 
1eroine.”—Sun. 


VERONIA. 3 vols. 
CHURCH and CHAPEL. By the 


Author of ‘ NO CHURCH,’ ‘OWEN: A WAIPF,’ &. 3 vols. 
‘This novel sustains the credit of the author's previous works. 
It is a story of well-sustained interest.”— Atheneum. 
“One of the most powerful and interesting novels that Dats 
appeared this season. It will be read with vivid interest.”—Sun. 


RESPECTABLE SINNERS. By Mrs. 
BROTHERTON, Author of ‘ Arthur Brandon.’ 3 vols. 


ee were Sinners’ is very clever. The style is bright and 
lively. It is a readable, entertaining book.”—Atheneum. 


LOST and SAVED. By the Hon. 


Mrs. NORTON. Fourtn Epitioy, with a Letter from the 
Author. 3 vols. 
*** Lost and Sayed’ is a work of such rare excellence, that it 
would create a stir among novel readers evenif it had not Mrs. 
Norton’s name on the title-page.” —Athenceum. 


THREE LIVES in ONE. 3 vols. 


“ Among the merits of this novel, there is a great deal of ori- 
ginality, and a considerable power of portraying = acter.” Bull. 
John 


VICISSITUDES of a GENTLE- 
WOMAN. 83 vols. 

‘A pleasant tale, naturally told. The fortunes of the heroine 
will be eagerly followed by many sympathetic readers.” —Sun. 

* An admirable story.”— Messenger. 

“There is all the interest of a story wholly original about this 
work. It is full of pleasant and stirring incidents, which will be 
sure to attract the reader’s attention.”—John Bull 
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WRIGLEY’S MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES, 
NEW EDITION. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 15, 1863. | war on women. “ It is,” observes Miss Cobbe 


| on the attitude of the fair sex in the Social 








LITERATURE 
Essays on the Pursuits of Women. Also a Paper 
on Female Education, read before the Social 
Science Congress, at Guildhall. By Frances 
Power Cobbe. (Faithfull.) 
Waar shall we do with our old maids? What | 
shall we do with our young maidens? What do 
the unmarried women of England mean when 
they talk about their “rights” and “grievances”? 
What do they demand? What are they deter- | 
mined to have? “That damsel,” says the Zend- | 
Avesta, “who, having reached the age of eigh- | 
teen, shall refuse to marry, must remain in hell 
till the Resurrection.” The spinster ladies of 
England cannot be so easily disposed of. There 
would be scant justice in sucha condemnation of 
wonien who in many cases never get the chance 
of “ refusing to marry,” and who, moreover, are 
not needed in modern society as wives and 
mothers. Thirty per cent. of our countrywomen 
never marry ; and of the rapidly growing army | 
of spinsters a very large number are not only 
dependent on their own exertions for daily | 
bread, but are at their wit’s end how to find 
remunerative employment of any kind. As a/ 
marketable article woman is redundant, and 
the stern struggle for life, which is the ugliest 
feature of an over-populated country, touches 
her most cruelly. Other women, too, may be 
numbered by thousands, who, being under no 
necessity to toil for personal sustenance or com- | 
fort, are vainly looking about them for a field 
of dutyin which their patient labour may benefit 
others. What shall we do with these women? 
or rather, what shall they be suffered to do? 
The inquiry is urgent; it engages the atten- 
tion of reformers, both male and female; it 
has its own press, its own organization, its own 
authors. In fact, the consideration of Woman’s 
Mission is one of the most lively branches of 
female industry. 
Miss Cobbe is under the impression that | 
men are the especial opponents of what may | 
be termed the “ woman’s rights” cause. En- | 
joying a monopoly of all the best divisions of | 
the labour-market, they are, if we may trust | 
Miss Cobbe, and the ladies who think | 
with her, jealously banded together against | 
female intruders, and for the protection of | 
their vested interests or for the maintenance | 
of masculine prestige use all their influence | 
to throw contempt on petticoated innovators. 
Women, in the first essay, entitled ‘Social Sci- 
ence Congresses, and Women’s Part in them,’ 
are compared to a “ flock of sheep, round which 
some little worrying terriers, with ears erect 
and outstretched tails, are barking and jump- 
ing, (occasionally) biting in a wholly facetious 
manner.” This novel sheep-hunt is humorously 
described. Wherever the poor foolish bleaters 
scamper in search of quiet pasturage, they are 
pursued by the little dogs barking “ Bow, wow, 
wow! Don’t go here—don’t go there—don’t 
separate yourselves—don’t run together.” “ At 
last,” says the narrator, “the idiotic sheep (any 
one of whom might have knocked down the 
little terrier quite easily if it only had the 
pluck) go rushing, like the demoniacal swine, 
down into the very worst hole they can possibly 
find; and then the little dogs give a solemn 
growl, and drop their tails, and return home in 
great moral indignation.” The terriers of this 
allegory are the opponents of the “woman’s 
rights cause,” and the entire pack consists of 
masculine dogs, The anonymous critics of the 
press, who have written down the school of 
which Miss Parkes and Miss Cobbe are leaders, 
in like manner are mentioned as men making 





| and stinging articles against their cause that 


| Science Association, “no longer ‘an experiment 
to be tried, and we can hardly refrain from 
smiling at one critic’s complacent assertion 
that ‘it is an innovation to be suppressed.’ 
(Parenthetically, we must express our curiosity 
to see the gentleman who will succeed in ‘sup- 
pressing’ some of these ladies—Miss Car- 
penter, for instance—and in restoring them to | 
crochet, potichomanie, and ‘diffidence.’)” Surely | 
these earnest ladies do not need to be told that 
this assumption is groundless and unjust, and 
that the movement for which they are labour- 
ing has found opponents quite as much in the 
ranks of their own sex as amongst men. If | 
they will recall the many conversations, at | 
dinner-tables or in drawing-rooms, in which | 
they have done battle for their opinions, they | 
will remember six satirical speeches about the | 
indelicacy of women who turn mob-orators for | 
every half-dozen similar impertinences uttered 

by “those men.” Does their theory find support | 
in the history of the Social Science Association, | 
which has seen men as earnest as the ladies | 
themselves in maintaining woman’s right to a | 
larger share of the world’s work and power? | 
As for the anonymous criticism of the press, | 
we can assure these ladies that the most caustic 





have come under our notice were sent to 
press from women’s pens. Our fair reformers 
should do men justice in this matter. When 
they find men differ from them in opinion, 
they should assume them to be actuated 
| by higher motives than self-interest and con- 
tempt for their sex. It is quite possible 
| for a man to set himself against the inno- 
| vation which just now encourages ladies to 
| read and speak in public, not because he thinks 
| them too weak, but because he holds them to 
| be too good for such work—not out of a desire 
| to depress them and hold them in a subordinate 
| position, but out of sincere anxiety that their 
great and beneficial influence should not be 
diminished. Public discussion, sooner or later, 
necessitates public contention; and no one.can 
take part in the former without being dragged 
into the latter. Is it advisable that women 
should join in such strife, should give and 
take angry words, should openly participate in 
the passions of party warfare ? 


When Miss Cobbe comes to consider the 
condition of unmarried women in her papers 
“Celibacy v. Marriage” and “ What shall 
we do with our old maids?” she shows 
an honest determination to face difficulties, 
though it cannot be denied that she avoids 
rather than answers some and overlooks other 
objections commonly brought against her views. 
In the former essay she certainly does not 
over-estimate the advantages of a happy mar- 
riage, though she admits that a felicitous 
union is on the whole preferable to a life of 
singleness. Under any but the most agreeable 
circumstances marriage is, according to such 
teachers, to be avoided, and she quotes with 
playful approbation Fénelon’s words: “Le 
mariage est un état de tribulation trés-pénible 
auquel il faut se préparer en esprit de péni- 
tence quand on sy croit appelé.” The great 
drawback of the honourable estate is presumed 
to be its tendency to engender selfishness and 
narrow views. The father of a large family 
with small means is compelled to trim his 
sails to the caprices of patrons, to be intent 
on making money rather than on doing good, 
to think incessantly about “ways and means,” 
and rarely or never about the great ends of 
life. In like manner the woman who has to 





patch her children’s old clothes throughout the 


day is debarred from labours of disinterested 
benevolence towards the vast family of the in- 
digent and distressed. As far as this reasoning 
is any argument at all, it is an argument 
against poverty, and only affects marriage in as 
far as marriage may lead to straitened circum- 
stances. But do the facts of life support its 
conclusions? In London and in every part of 
this wealthy country there are hundreds upon 
hundréds of persons of both sexes who abstain 
from marriage because their means are narrow, 
and from early life to extreme old age exist as 
celibates on incomes slightly greater or less 
than the 300/. per annum, which “ society ” 
deems insufficient for matrimonial comfort 
and dignity. But the lives of such persons 
cannot be said to support the theory. The 
educated celibate, with “a comfortable income 
for a bachelor,” who occupies chambers and 
frequents a Pall Mall club, is as a rule not less 
selfish and grasping than the poor paterfamilias 
who, according to the author, “be he lawyer, 
doctor, divine, or man of letters, must needs, 
in all his ways and works, regard not the pure 
aim of his profession, but the pecuniary 
interests involved therein.” Celibacy cannot be 
said to have raised the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood above the moral level of our own clergy ; 
nor can it be allowed that the maiden lady 
with a “genteel sufficiency” is in most cases a 
better Christian than the poor mother who by 
anxiety for her own offspring is taught to feel 
for every orphan child. 


Starting with this false estimate of the effects 
of marriage on the comparatively poor, our 
female reformers make a still more remarkable 
error in an endeavour to detect the chief cause 
of unhappy marriages. Ill-assorted unions they 
refer to the fact that women, being generally 
without the means of separate personal inde- 
pendence, more frequently marry for livelihood 
than for love. Feeling they must either get 
husbands or starve, they accept the first eligible 
offer that is made to them, and consequently 
become the wives of men for whom they have 
no genuine preference; whereas if they could 
subsist as single women they would never marry 
without loving, and, consequently, wouldaless 
frequently endure the unspeakable wretched- 
ness experienced by the wife who is on bad 
terms with her lord. Give women independent 
means, and they will not make merely mer- 
cenary matches. Such is the statement, 
which is upset by facts well known to every 
observer of social manners. The proceed- 
ings in the Divorce Court have shown that 
unquestionable love-matches are by no means 
exempt from wretchedness, and that women of 
fortune (who are under no necessity to marry 
for a maintenance) make unhappy marriages 
quite as often as “girls without a penny.” 
Nor does experience encourage a belief that 
women are disinterested just in proportion as 
they are placed above want. The heiress in a 
west-end “set” is usually quite as anxious to 
seek advancement by matrimonial settlement 
as her penniless cousin, who has “nothing 
but marriage to look forward to.” If poverty 
sometimes makes a girl say, “I'll answer 
‘yes’ to the first offer I get,” the possession 
of independence quite as ‘frequently induces 
a woman to think, “I can afford to wait, 
so I will not marry till I have a really 
eligible proposal.” As a rule, the poor parson’s 
daughter, whose marriage portion is a modest 
trousseau, with a 20/. note in her purse, is not 
a whit more calculating than any Miss Violet 
who has 20,000/. at her command, and a 
score of suitors from whom to make selection. 
Moreover, women whose circumstances secure 
them from the necessity of marrying to better 
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themselves are especial objects of desire to men 
who, if not absolute fortune-hunters, still desire 
not to marry without some advantage more 
substantial than woman’s love. Thus inde- 
pendence on the part of the fair sex would 
searcely have the result anticipated. If it 
diminished their present inducements to seek 
for advantageous alliances, it would, on the 
other hand, increase the chances that they 
would be sought out by selfish worldlings, and 
lured into unions where love would not be the 
motive of either of the contracting parties. The 
sex might be less sinning, but it would be more 
sinned against; and marriages brought about 
by a base desire of gain would, at least, be as 
frequent as they are at present. 

Male concurrence is due to much that is 
said, on the part of these ladies, about the 
advisability of giving women a sounder educa- 
tion. But we cannot say that they have made 
-out a case for woman’s right to participate in 
the instruction afforded by one of our chief 
national schools. The weakest part of their 
cry is that women should be allowed to enter | 
the medical profession. The following passage 
from Miss Cobbe may be taken as a fair state- 
ment of the views of our fair agitators :— 





‘“‘Tntimately connected with this matter is that 
of opening to women the medical profession, for 
which University degrees would be the first steps. 
The subject has been well worn of late; yet we | 
must needs make a few remarks concerning it, and 
notably to put a question or two to objectors. 
Beloved reader (male or female, as the chance may | 
be), did it ever happen to you to live in a household | 
of half a dozen persons in which some woman was | 
mot the self-constituted family physician, to whom | 
all the other members of the party applied for 
advice in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred? | 
A cold, a cough, a rheumatism, a sprain, a cut, a | 
burn, bile, indigestion, headaches and heartaches, | 
are they not all submitted to her counsel, and the | 
remedies she prescribes for them devoutly taken? | 
Usually it is the grandmother or the housekeeper | 
of the family who is consulted ; but whichever it | 
may chance to be, mistress or servant, it is always 
a woman. Who ever dreamed of asking his grand- 
father or his uncle, his butler or footman, ‘ what 
he should do for this bad cold,’ or to ‘be so 
kin 
imagine the astonishment of ‘Jeames’ at such a 
request; but any woman above-stairs or below | 
would take it as perfectly natural. Doctoring is one | 
of the ‘rights of women,’ which albeit theoretically 
denied, is practically conceded so universally that | 
it is probable that all the M.D.’s in England, with | 
the apothecaries to boot, do not order more drugs | 
‘than are yearly ‘exhibited’ by their unlicensed | 
female domestic rivals. It is not a question whether | 
such a state of things be desirable; it exists, and 
no legislation can alter it. The two differences 
between the authorized doctors and unauthorized 
doctresses are simply these—that the first are paid 
and the second unpaid for their services, and the 
first have some scientific knowledge and the second 
none at all. It behoves us a little to consider these 
two distinctions. First, if patients choose to go for 
advice to women, and women inspire them with 
sufficient confidence to be consulted, it is a piece 
of interference quite anomalous in our day to pre- | 
vent such services being rewarded, or in other 
words, to prevent the woman from qualifying her- 
self legally to accept such reward. A woman may 
or may not be a desirable doctor, just as a dissenter 
may or may not be a desirable teacher; but unless 
we are to go back to paternal governments, we 
must permit patients and congregations to be the 
judges of what suits them best, and not any medical 
or ecclesiastical corporation. Jt is not that women 
are called on to show cause why they should be per- 
mitted to enter the medical profession and obtain 
remuneration for their services, but the doctors, who 
are bound to show cause why they should exclude 
them and deprive them of the remuneration which 





s to tie up this cut finger’? We can hardly | 


| men. 





there are abundance of patients ready to bestow. 


This is the side of the rights of the doctor. But | 


are we not still more concerned with the second 
point of difference, which involves the safety of the 
patient? As we have said, men and women will go 
continually to women for medical advice in all 
those thousand contingencies and minor maladies 
out of which three-fourths of the mortal diseases 
of humanity arise. There is no use scolding, and 
saying they oughtto go to theapothecary orthe M.D. 
People will not do so, least of all .will delicate 
women do so when it is possible to avoid it. The 


she will marry and have no need to pursue 
the special art she has acquired, and when, 
even if she be unmarried, at forty years of age, 
the money spent in fitting her for an arduous 
calling might procure her an annuity which 
would go far to place her beyond pecuniary 


| want. But no attention is paid to the fact that, 
| of the many thousand parents able to give their 
| daughters such an expensive special education, 


only question is, whether the advice which in any | Scarce ten in a generation would make such a 


case they will get from a woman will be good 
advice or bad advice—advice founded on some 
scientific knowledge, or advice derived from the 
wildest empiricism and crassest ignorance.” 

It is needless to say that more potent con- 
siderations must be urged in behalf of the 
desired reform before society will create and 
employ a company of female physicians. That 
women have from time immemorial dabbled in 
the healing art, and that, at the present time, 
they are busy distributing pills and globules 
amongst their servants and families, are 
facts which no one would deny, but which 
few would regard as reasons for altering the 
foundations of an honourable profession, and 
encouraging women to pursue medicine as a 
means of subsistence. The same reasoning 
would sustain with equal force woman’s right 
to admission into the clerical profession. In all 
ages women have been curious about the truths 
of religion, and at the present time they are 
universally engaged in offices of religious 
instruction. From women’s lips children receive 
the truths of Christianity ; in the homes of the 
poor, ladies, as district-visitors, discharge, in 
every part of our country, the offices of the 
priest ; on every missionary station of Protest- 
ant Churches, women are found zealous and 
efficient teachers of the mysteries of the Chris- 
tian faith; and though it is not usual for ladies 
to preach, we have lately had good proof that, 
as pulpit-orators addressing bands of rough 
workmen and congregations of fallen women, 
they can surpass men who have been educated 
in Universities and ordained by Bishops. They 
have many means of winning the confidence of 
sinners, which men can never enjoy; and 
although they possess no legal and recognized 
status as spiritual teachers, their guidance in a 
vast number of cases is sought by the young 
and the timid of their own sex, who would 
never find courage to open their minds to 
Should we on these grounds demand 
their admission into the clerical order? Other 
employments, which women show no inclination 
to adopt, are far more suitable to their physical 
weakness and sensitiveness than the medical 
vocation, which, save under most exceptional 
circumstances, subjects its practitioners to expo- 
sure in rough weather, to wearing toil, and to 
harassing contention. It is matter for surprise 
that the women who speak loudly of their right 
to enter the medical corporations are never 
heard asking admittance to the legal pro- 
fession. As conveyancing barristers women- 
lawyers might find work, which experience has 
proved them able to perform, and which would 
bring them but little into contact with the 
outer world. 

That women clamour for admission into 
medicine, rather than into the two other learned 
professions, is a fact due, in a great measure, 
to ignorance of the difficulties which would 
surround them in their student career, and 
afterwards in the practice of their art. Even 
those ladies who, like Miss Cobbe, have made 
the question a special study, overlook many 
of the chief objections to the reform. They 
see that few parents would be willing to 
spend a thousand pounds in educating a girl 
for the medical profession, when, after all, 
the chances are nearly three to one that 





venture in a society where the existing laws of 
entail preserve among. the wealthier classes a 
strong prejudice against women who work for 
their living. Woman’s cry of “ Let us be medi- 
cal practitioners” is caught from America, 
where educated women are allowed and en- 
couraged to shift for themselves, because in that 


| country law and custom do comparatively little 
| for the transmission of wealth from generation 


to generation in the same family. The women 
of England and the women of America live 
under widely different circumstances; and even 
in America the woman-doctor is an eccentricity, 
and most probably will in a few years be a 
thing of the past. Other points of not less 
importance are passed over. Ladies see that 
the residence required of students excludes 
women from Oxford and Cambridge, where 
it would be impossible to maintain discipline 
if the colleges were inhabited by a mixed 
population of young men and maidens; but 
they hold that the fair sex can, without 
difficulty, be educated in the University of 
London, as “it requires no collegiate residence, 
and has its examinations conducted in special 
apartments.” The delicate question of dis- 
cipline, however, cannot be looked upon as 
set aside by this consideration. If the London 
University admitted young ladies as under- 
graduates, the girls and boys would not mix 
together in hall and chapel, at wine-parties and 
suppers, but they would daily encounter each 
other in lecture-rooms and on their way to 
the lecture-rooms. The consequences might 
be pleasant, but they would probably not be 
desirable. The question must be regarded 
from every point of view ; and in dealing with 
the question of admitting women to their lec- 
ture-rooms, the Senate of the London University 
will have to legislate not only for ladies of high 
character, but for the ordinary run of young 
girls, some of whom are wayward, flighty, or 
heedless. If the barrier which now excludes 
the fair sex from the University be thrown 
down, entrance will be given alike to girls justly 
meriting the title of “young ladies,” and to 
petticoated students who have not had the 
advantage of good early training. 

The ladies who force these questions on our 
attention must not flinch from criticism, There 
is one more point. The redundancy of women 
in the middle classes is greatly due to the dif- 
ficulty men experience in earning incomes on 
which they can marry. As soon as an un- 
married surgeon gets a comfortable income, he 
invariably looks out for a wife,—in other words, 
he finds the highest sort of occupation for some 
woman. If the already over-crowded profession 
of medicine received into its ranks a thousand 
female practitioners, the young male prac- 
titioners would find it more difficult than ever 
to get an income on which they could marry, 
and should they become husbands and fathers 
they would be less able than the married doctors 
of the present generation to provide for their 
wives and daughters. The consequences of the 
reform to women might therefore be that, in 
the course of years, fewer women would find 
suitable husbands, and a greater number of 
daughters of professional men would be left 
without provision. Is this a result to be desired 
by the Social Science professors ? 
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A Discovery concerning Ghosts; with a Rap at 
the “Spirit-Rappers.” By George Cruik- 
shank. Illustrated with Cuts. (Arnold.) 

Tue Ghost may, perhaps, be considered as 

having been the lion of the expiring season. 

Last year, the first place was due to the Exhi- 

bition; the year before that we talked of Leo- 

tard; and in the year still before that society 
was amused and divided by the fight of Tom 

Sayers. True, we have had in the season now 

past, a royal marriage, a public inauguration, 

a Guards’ ball, a visit of New Zealanders, a 

representation of Gounod’s ‘Faust,’ not to 

speak of a few revolutions, civil wars and 
insurrections; yet the Ghost, as ghost, has 
kept its place, intrusive if not supreme, in the 
chit-chat of the ball-room and the dinner-table. 

It came in early at the Polytechnic. It then 

appeared and disappeared in the daily papers. 

For some weeks it threatened to walk the boards 

of the Lyceum in the mail of buried Denmark, 

but was driven away by Mr. Fechter westward, 
it is supposed lest it should usurp some large 
part of the fame and authority of ‘Hamlet.’ 

Afterwards, by help of one of Mr. Dickens's 

Christmas tales, it broke out profitably in the 

Strand and in Oxford Street, on the boards 

of the New Adelphi and on the stage of the 

Oxford. Beyond the bridges it has also startled 

and terrified crowds of spectators. In the City 

Road theatre, too, the Spectre Drama has been 

in the ascendant. In fact, the Ghost has had its 

season. 

Letters have not been wanting in their con- 
tributions to the fashion of the day. A reading 
man has been haunted by many spirits, and 
the ghosts have made easy bargain with the 
publishers. Mr. Howitt has contributed his 
enthusiasm in two volumes, Mr. Home has 
sold his spiritual experiences, and Mr. Spicer 
has prated of strange things among us. There 
is no need to name the lesser lights. And now 
comes forward, in the hope of a public hearing 
on this topic of Ghosts, a man who in many 
humorous ways has done the State good ser- 
vice—the irresistible and irrepressible author 
of ‘The Queen’s Matrimonial Ladder’ and ‘The 
Political House that Jack Built. We are glad 
to see him at the brave old work. It was Mr. 
George Cruikshank’s task at all times, with 
pencil, brush and pen to expose humbug, to 
lance wind-bags, and to correct folly. And all 
this he does right bravely and humorously in 
his ‘Discovery concerning Ghosts.” We care 
very little about those prior claims to the argu- 
ment about ghosts’ attire which have been 
raised in these columns. The argument is old 
enough. We cannot say how old; we*are sure 
that the earliest spectre on record wore a cloak 
(“An old man cometh up, and he is covered with 
a mantle”); and we know that long, long ago 
it had occurred to clever fellows to object that, 
though a disembodied spirit might become 
visible to the eyes of men, under special 
conditions, yet that the ghosts of clothes 
could not. But the merit of putting this 
argument (be its value great or small) in a 
humorous form, of adorning it with anecdotes 
and of enforcing it with illustrations, is due 
to Mr. Cruikshank, all gainsayers notwith- 
standing. 

The argument runs thus:—All the ghost 
story-tellers consider that the ghost should bear 
a most perfect resemblance, in every respect, 
to the deceased person—the spirit of whom 
it is supposed to be. In ghost stories the face 
is the same, except in some cases where it is de- 
scribed as being rather paler than in life, and 
the general expression is described as being 
“more in sorrow than in anger.” In all these 
appearances the countenances are so similar that 





Mrs. Crowe, in her ‘Night-side of Nature, men- 
tions the very “ pock-pits” or “ pock-marks ” 
on the face as being distinctly visible. The 
narrators also agree that the spirits appear in 
similar, or in the same dresses which they were 
accustomed to wear during life, so that the 
ghost-seer could not be mistaken as to the 
identity of the individual, in face, figure, manner, 
and dress; and the same authority states that in 
some cases the same spirit has appeared at the 
same moment to different persons in different 
places, although perhaps 15,000 miles apart, in 
precisely the same dress. This position as to 
what the believers in ghosts assert is established 
by Mr. Cruikshank in a minute examination of 
Shakspeare’s picture of the ghost in Hamlet. 
Horatio says, in answer to the query, “Is it not 
like the king ?”— 
As thou art to thyself: 

Such was the very armour he had on, 

When he the ambitious Norway combated ; 

So frown’d he once, when, in angry parle, 

He smote the sledded Polack on the ice. 
Horatio also, in describing the Ghost to Hamlet, 
says— 

A figure like your father, 
Armed at all points, exactly, cap-a-pie, 

—and so on. Then, again, Daniel Defoe goes 
into the most minute details as to the person 
and dress of a ghost. 

At page 289 of Mrs. Crowe’s work it is related 
that the ghost of a beggar-man appeared at the 
same time in two different apartments to a young 
man and a young woman who had allowed this 





beggar to sleep in their master’s barn, where | 
he died in the night, but could not rest after | 


his death until sorhe money of his was found by | 


these young people, who had bothsuffered in their 
health in consequence of the visits of the ghost. 
The young man and woman at length consulted 


and explained all this to a priest, who advised | 


them to distribute the money which they had 
found underthestraw (where the beggar had slept 
and died) between three churches, which advice 


the business, for the ragged ghost never troubled 
them again. 

In contrast to this as a tale, but illustrating 
the same broad fact that the seers of ghosts 
alwayssee them in theirclothes, we have the story 
of the ghost of a lady of title, who had been in her 
lifetime Princess Anna of Saxony. She came 
back into the world of flesh and blood decked 
out in “silks and satins,” gold lace, embroidery 
and jewels, and appeared to one of the descen- 
dants of her family, Duke Christian of Saxe- 
Eisenberg, requesting him to be so kind as to 
try and “make it up” between her and her 
ghost husband, who, it seems, was a bad-tem- 
pered man, had quarrelled with her, and had 
died without being reconciled. Duke Christian 
consented. She walked into the Duke’s presence, 
although all the doors were shut, and one day 
after their first interview she brought her hus- 
band to their relative in the same unceremonious 
manner. Her ghostly husband, who had been 
the Duke Casimer, appeared in his royal robes. 
Each told his and her story. Duke Christian 
decided in favour of the lady, and the ghost- 
duke acquiesced in the decision. Duke Chris- 
tian then took the “icy cold hand” of the 
ghost-duke and placed it in the hand of the 
ghost-wife, whose hand felt of a “natural heat.” 
It appears to be the opinion that naughty ghosts 
have cold hands :—as the devil is said in all the 
old saintly legends to be frigid. One fact in con- 
nexion with this story is, that, upon referring 
to the portraits of these ghosts which hung in 
the castle, they were found to have come back 
in exactly the same dresses which they wore 
when their portraits were painted—one hun- 
dred years before. 

All these apparitions of wigs, walking-sticks, 


iron armour, and royal robes, Mr. Cruikshank 
thinks amazingly absurd, and by means of a 
humorous pencil he makes them appear so in 
the eyes of others. The fun of the thing (though 
our friend Mr. Cruikshank does not seem to 
have known much about it) is that this objection 
to a spectral theory has been imagined by the 
seers, and has been answered by them more or 
less unsuccessfully. Mr. Newton Crosland, one 
of the Blackheath hierophants of spiritualism, in 
his ‘ Apparitions, a New Theory,’ a book seven 
years old at least, has stated the objection and 
the explanation offered of it by spirit-lore. 

Mr. Crosland leads off by saying that the 
great difficulty in explaining the phenomena of 
apparitions is to account satisfactorily for the 
spectral appearance of garments as well as per- 
sons. “The candid ghost-seer,” he goes on to say, 
“is baffled by the logician, who exclaims,—‘ I 
have no objection to believe in the apparition 
of the soul of your grandmother, but don’t tell 
me that you really and literally saw the ghost 
of her night-cap and apron!’” To meet this 
difficulty, he offers the following hypothesis :— 

“That every significant action of our lives—in 
the garments we wear, and in the attitudes and 
gestures of our humanity—is vitally photographed 
or depicted in the spirit-world ; and that the angels, 
under God’s direction, have the power of exhibiting, 
as a living picture, any specific circumstances or 
features to those who have the gift of spiritual 
sight, and who are intended to be influenced by 
the manifestations. These tableaux may represent 
still life, or they may be animated by certain spirits 
appointed for the purpose, or by the identical spirits 
of the persons whose forms are shown, when the 
apparitions are the images of those who have de- 


| parted this world.” 





We hope the reader understands the expla- 
nation. If he does not, we cannot help «him. 
Perhaps the further illustration will make it 
clear :-— 

‘This idea of vitally photographing in the spirit- 


| Spheres the persons and scenes of this world, may 
was accordingly acted upon, and this settled | 


be used to explain another curious class of pheno- 
mena—those exhibited in what is called ‘ travelling 
clairvoyance,’ in which the spirit of the clairvoyant 
is stated to leave the body and go on journeys, 
describing events happening at a distance. But in 
studying this subject, a great difficulty presents 
itself. The clairvoyant sometimes sees places not as 
they appear now, but as they existed many years 
ago, before modern improvements and restorations 
were effected; and minute events, of which the 
clairvoyant never had, and never could have had, 
any knowledge, are narrated as occurring, which 
really happened perhaps half a century before the 
time they are seen. Here our Spiritual-photographic 
Theory comes to our assistance, and helps us to 
clear up the mystery. We are at liberty to suppose 
that the angels unroll before the spiritual sight of 
the clairvoyant, a grand panorama of past scenes 
and events in their order of time and sequence of 
action ; so that without leaving the body, the soul 
can discern literally and faithfully things and per- 
sons that have long since disappeared from this 
world, as well as those that are now actually in 
existence. Or we may believe, that in the trance, 
another spirit enters and takes possession of the 
body of the clairvoyant to perform this discerning 
and descriptive office.” 

Is the reader satisfied? Anyhow, he ought 
to be amused. If we catch Mr. Crosland’s 
meaning even dimly, the Adelphi ghost is the 
unconscious type of all spiritual visitants. Men, 
as they live, are “vitally photographed or de- 
picted,” just as the figures of the Haunted Man 
and his friends are depicted on the Adelphi 
screen. On what kind of surface these negatives 
are taken in the Spirit world, we are left to 
guess. It is something, however, to hear, on the 
authority of Mr. Crosland, that these negatives 
are kept by the angels, who are good enough 
to show them to persons gifted with spiritual 
sight. 
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Neither party to this dispute, as to the possi- 
bility of ghosts appearing in clothes, top-boots, 
and wigs, seems to be aware that the argument, 


if serious, is beside the real question. If there | 


could be such a thing as an objective spectre, 
there would be nothing more singular in the 
appearance of a spectre of a hat and coat than 


in that of a bone and skin. One is just as easy | 


to imagine as the other. The ghost of the circu- 
lating library is the ghost of a body, not of a 
spirit; and the body is as much a material 
thing as the robes and armour. If the departed 
body could take visible shape, there would be 
no logical reason to reject the same faculty of 
assuming visibility on the part of its vestments. 
The absurdity lies, not in supposing that clothes 
have ghosts, but in dreaming that legs and 


arms have ghosts; in other words, that spectres | 


have any real objective existence. Ghosts are 
within us, not without. 





The Wanderer in Western France. By George 
T. Lowth, Esq. Illustrated by the Hon. 
Eliot York, M.P. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Sucu kindness as those who agree with us have 

long felt for glimpses of French provincial life 

and scenery, and for books of French travel, 
will not be chilled by this book, even though 
some of its matter be not new. Who does not 
know the details of the Vendean struggle ?— 
who has forgotten the escape of Cardinal 
de Retz?— who is unaware that another 

De Retz—Gilles, the monstrous Bluebeard— 

belonged to Western France, where were his 

castles and palaces in which his hideous sor- 
ceries were enacted ?—and who has not shud- 
dered at the recollection of the “ Noyades” of 

Nautes? Others besides our author have come 

to enjoy the pleasantness of the rivers Erdre 

and Charente: two of those tributary streams 
of the great French rivers which, without 


any points of remarkable beauty (the strange | 


water-way through Tonnay-Charente, Madame 
de Montespan’s town, perhaps making the 
exception), are, after their kind, as well worthy 
of the artist’s attention as any of the tributaries 
to Rhine or Danube. Mr. Lowth has a style 
which suits such scenery, and will not be dis- 


pleased to be told that, in touches of a gentle, | 
dry, but not therefore bitter, humour, he re- | 


minds us agreeably of Washington Irving. We 
have enjoyed his book, though (or because 

y ’ oY \ ’ 
perhaps,) familiar with most of the ground gone 


over—as the ear likes a well-known tune, pro- | 


vided it be sung with taste and intelligence. 

The reader may be best made to share our 
pleasure by a picture or two :— 

“One day, while walking from Mortagne to- 
wards Chollet, I saw a tall and considerable build- 
ing, white and fresh, at a few hundred yards from 
the road side. I turned off by a bye road to it. I 
came to the grille and gateway entrance to a French 
chateau. The building was new; the grounds were 
old. There was the ancient gate, and the long line 
of offices on either side of the grass plot within. 
Beyond was the moat, and the bridge, and the ivy- 
covered remnant of what once had been the chateau. 
This was represented by a few walls. A large lake 
lay beyond, still and glassy in the September sun. 
I hesitated at the gateway, but a man coming out 
of one of the offices invited me in. There was no 
one there, he said; the house was not finished. 
How charming must have been the position of the 
former house, on the edge of the lake looking to 
the south. I walked over the bridge, or rather it 
was a harrow causeway, and passing through the 
ruined walls, a short soft turf all round them, I lay 
down on the grass by the edge of the water. I was, 
in fact, on an island, a little way out in the lake. 
A willow tree near me leaned over it, and a young 
lad from the offices came out to look at his rod and 
line, left fastened by the willow, with the float in 
the water. He told me he had poor sport—it was 


too bright a day, but there were large fish, carp and 
| others, in the lake. A little way farther off on the 
bank were five or six women, on their knees, on the 
usual board, washing clothes. On the sloping bank 
on the far side of the water was the new house, 
of, white stone, with the usual French steep, high 
roof, and rich with much carved stonework and 
delicate iron balusters. It was a thoroughly French 
house, and not wanting in artistic and picturesque 
beauty. Allround the building, which was compact 
and did not stretch out as an ancient chateau with 
numerous out-buildings, was pasture, sloping down 
to the lake. A white high wall, sometimes half con- 
cealed in woodland, and sometimes running over 
the open grassland, went, at some distance behind 
the house, all across the line of sight, from 
right to left—the inclosure of the park of two hun- 
dred acres. So I lay down on the bank by the 
water’s edge, and enjoyed the quiet and the soft 
bright air. There was, too, the sound, just suffi- 
| cient to be pleasant, and just far enough off, of the 
women at their work. Now you heard the’ blow of 
the .wooden instrument on the roll of linen on the 
| board, and then you heard the splash of the water 
| as they plunged the roll in it—and then came the 
pleasant tones of their voices, and the musical laugh. 
| The laugh of women is somehow always musical. 
| They were about eighty yards from me. So as I 
lay, I naturally turned my glass from the direction 
of the house across the water to the women on the 
| bank. They did not at first detect the meaning of 
| this movement, though, of course, the stranger on 
| the grass was a source of curiosity to them all. I 
could see that their faces were all grave when my 
| glass first fell upon them. Then one discovered that 
| | had a spy-glass. How they all exclaimed !—and 
| how naturally they all broke at once into laughter! 
| I must say the bare truth—five out of the six were 
| plain—painfully plain. Somehow French peasant 
| Women are not often good-looking. But there was, 
| fortunately, one exception in this case—one was 
pretty. She was younger than the others, and 
decidedly pretty. How certainly she knew that 
she was the pretty one of the party. When all the 
| plainer ones had ceased laughing, she had not. 
When all the others went on with their work, not 
caring much for the stranger on the grass, she 
| threw back her head with her gay cap, and laughed 
| out merrily, and then said something to her neigh- 
| bour, while looking towards the spy-glass. How 
well she knew I was looking only at her. There is 
certainly an instinct in these matters. This young 
| peasant woman knew that she possessed something 
| more than any of her companions, and that some- 
thing more was, of course, of value, and her instinct 
told her that I should estimate that, her pretty 
face, at more than the plain ones of the others— 
that is, if I were not a fool. Until she could know 
that I was a fool, she naturally would give a stran- 
ger, with a spy-glass, credit for some discrimina- 
tion, particularly as her instinct told her I ought 
to be looking at her. After all there are worse 
things happen to a man upon a solitary excursion, 
than to lie for an hour on soft grass on an island 
on the bank of a lake, where the big fish jump 
occasionally, with ivy-covered ruins just behind 
him, and a pretty chateau in his front, and to bask 
in a September sun, and eat walnuts which some- 
body by the merest good fortune has left there, 
forgotten, on the grass; and now and then take up 
his glass, lazily, from the turf and turn it on a 
pretty face, not too far off, and by that simple 
action make it smile and look pleased.” 

Years ago that accomplished byway traveller, 
Mr. T. Trollope (to whom many a tourist owes 
many a debt), told, if we recollect right, the 
story of the four sisters of Tiffauges, who held 
out stoutly against matrimony, and who kept 
one of those cheery, comfortable country inns 
which are so particularly cheery and comfort- 
able in France. Three of the sisters are dead 
since Mr, Trollope’s visit. Good-natured people 
may like to hear of the fourth :— 

** Little Clemence Guillon was the last of the 
family ; having buried two of her sisters some few 
years since, and the third only three weeks before 
my arrival. She was now in mourning for her. In 


, the morning when she came into the salon to give | 





me my breakfast Clemence was crying bitterly. [ 
at once imagined that this grief was about her 
sister and her lonely situation, which she had 
alluded to, tearfully, in our talk overnight. Poor 
little solitary Clemence! I was full of sympathy, 
We were quite alone. But no; Clemence was not 
weeping for her sister. She communicated to me 
confidentially, on my making a tender inquiry for 
the reason of her tears, that she was very unhappy 
—that she had suffered many family losses, and 
only yesterday she had lost a silver spoon and a 
fork and a table-knife—a whole couvert. Some 
traveller had taken it all. This had upset the little 
woman. I confess I was relieved at this account, 
feeling, in a moment of rapid calculation, that she 
had inherited all the savings, and the forks and the 
spoons of the entire sisterhood, and was, indeed, 
altogether pretty well off, and that she should have 
been above weeping to a stranger over this little 
mishap. But Clemence was not like an innkeeper, 
and she was unhappy. I tried to console her by, I 
must confess, very threadbare saws about—such 
things being to be rather expected in her situation 
as keeper of a house open for all comers, and re- 
commending her to be thankful for the many good 


things she had in the world more than others—and - 


I threw in at the same time a fierce word like ‘in- 
fame? against the robber, as a further solace to her 
saddened spirit. But all this did not much console 
her or stop her tears. Clemence was utterly un- 
nerved by this calamity. As the little woman stood, 
so simple and so sorrowful, weeping like a child, by 
my side, I felt a strong and foolish inclination to 
put my arm round her small waist and to kiss her 
cheek, like a sister. Also I was aware of a ridi- 
culous tendency to put my hand in my pocket and 
pull out a half-Napoleon lying there, and to give 
it her for her loss. But it so happened, as these 
things will happen, that at the moment when the 
weakness was reaching its crisis under the sound 
of her sobs, I chanced to see that the pocket-hand- 
kerchief was very coarse which Clemence was 
applying in the shape of a round ball to her eyes, 
and, moreover, that it was dirty. It is absurd how 
a little thing upsets and throws down a whole tower 
of fine feelings. The inclination to touch poor Cle- 
mence’s cheek subsided in an instant. The hand 
which was beginning to itch in an unsteady man- 
ner for the inside of my pocket steadied itself at 
once. I wished her pocket-handkerchief had been 
clean and not so very coarse; but then it was not 
clean, and it was coarse. When, in a pause of the 
sobs, Clemence removed the handkerchief and gave 
it a fresh roll up, I saw that her eyes were red, and 
her nose too. I contented myself and relieved the 
strain on my sympathies by offering Clemence one 
or two more saws, and went on with my coffee. * * 
Clemence had a large and charming garden. It 
ran down, some eighty yards in length by forty in 
breadth, with a high broad terrace all along one 
side, walled up, and the wall covered with fruit 
trees—down to the very brink of the steep hill 
which shelved sheer some three hundred yards to 
the bank of the Sévre. There was a pretty summer- 
house, too, built over the edge of the rocky steep. 
There were ripe large pears in the garden, which 
Clemence told me to eat, as many as I liked. Sit- 
ting in a summer-house and looking down over the 
valley of the Sévre and the bridge, and the small 
bourg beyond, with the high, old grey towers of 
Gilles de Retz in view, and eating ripe delicious 
pears, is not a bad way of spending a half hour 
after breakfast at Tiffauges on a fine sunny Sep- 
tember morning. The steep slope continued to my 
right and left, all along beneath the boundary wall 
of Clemence’s garden, and all this slope was formed 
into a really beautiful garden, from the top of the 
hill to the bottom. There were winding walks of 
gravel all along and about the slope for a hundred 
yards down its face. Here and there rocks cropped 
up in large brown, red masses, and in places were 
left patches of rough bush and broom. The rest 
was a garden. Plots of flowers, with shrubs inter- 
mingled, were scattered irregularly over the whole 
face of the slope. But what was singular—the 
object of mark in all this garden—was a beautiful 
diminutive chapel standing near the summit—a 
Gothic chapel. It was quite a little gem of a build- 
ing. It was of a warm, yellow sandstone, bright 
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and fresh, and stood out all alone in the midst of 
the flower beds. Not far from this, and crowning 
the top of the hill, was a long, low white dwelling- 
house. Returning to the hotel, I inquired to whom 
belonged the garden and the chapel. ‘Oh,’ said 
Clemence, ‘you should go and see the Abbé—he 
will be charmed to show you his garden and his 
chapel. He is always pleased if any stranger will 

y him a visit.’’ She went on to tell me that the 
owner of this garden was an Abbé. He was pos- 
sessed of considerable property, this hill-side form- 
ing a part of it. He had now no curé or parish, 
and he had built this little chapel out of his own 
funds, and said mass in it whenever he pleased. It 
had cost him twenty thousand francs. He had laid 
out all the garden himself; converting a rough, 
wild piece of ground into what it now was, and 
had spent five thousand francs in shrubs and 
flowers and in making the garden. Naturally I 
went to pay a visit to the garden-loving Abbé. He 
was not at home. But his sister was, and sent me 
a polite message to invite me to see the garden. 
On entering the gate I found myself in front of 
the chapel. The door was open, and the little 
building empty. Inside, its length was twenty-five 
feet, and its breadth sixteen. The altar end of it 
was in the form of an apse. Tall, narrow lancet 
windows lit it from both sides, and these were of 
stained glass, representing various saints and the 
virgin, Pius the Ninth, and some coats of arms. 
These latter were slightly incongruous. The ceiling 
was groined, and the floor was of inlaid tiles, in 
patterns. The body of the chapel, if one may use 
such a term for such a diminutive space, was quite 
empty—not a chair or a seat. But near the com- 
munion rail was a Prie-dieu chair, covered with 
‘blue and red cloth, as also a good comfortable arm- 
chair, covered with the same material, of the same 
colours. The altar within the rail was neat and 
rich, there being but two pots of flowers on either 
side the small cross. ~A more exquisite and luxu- 
rious little chapel I never entered. The sun shone 
bright and hot upon its floor through the open 
door and, slantingly, through the stained windows, 
filling the fairy interior with rich and varied light ; 
and the buzz of flies, as they sunned themselves on 
the floor, was the only sound in the quiet place. 
Two large porcelain plates, filled with some liquid, 
were on either side the door within, and these were 
black with the victims of their love for the pleasant 
things of this world offered them by the thoughtful 
Abbé. Here the good man came every morning 
when at home to say his mass to his sister and 
small household—though I observed no chairs for 
the household. If one might judge of the Abbé by 
his belongings—his garden and his chapel—he was 
a man of some taste, and one who thoroughly en- 
joyed the good things of this life. He was of a 
family of Mortagne which had been avocats and 
medical men for generations, a thriving and money- 
making family. The Abbé had been brought up to 
the church, and had reached a middle age with the 
reputation of a generous and benevolent man. An 
uncle had died and left him a fortune. He had set- 
tled himself at Tiffauges as an Abbé, without any 
church duty, and was enjoying his life of otiwm cum 
dignitate with his garden and his elegant little 
chapel and his sister, and doing kind acts by all 
around him. So said Clemence. After walking 
about’ the garden for some little time, I went to- 
wards the house in the hope of seeing the sister, 
that I might thank her for her courtesy, and through 
her the Abbé. I found her, evidently expecting 
my visit, sitting at the door of a room which opened 
on the top of a flight of stone steps leading down 
to the garden. She did not invite me to enter, so 
I stood on the gravel by the steps and she kept her 
seat in the doorway at the top. She was a rather 
elderly person, with a sensible face, pleasing in 
expression, but not quite pretty. In reply to my 
acknowledgments of her courtesy, she said I was 
very welcome —that the Abbé was away from 
home, or he would have gone over the garden with 
me. She told me the chapel was dedicated to St. 
Nicholas, the guardian and patron of Tiffauges. I 
observed that I had seen many pictures in the 
town church on either side of the altar, in compart- 
ments, just freshly re-painted, and which I had 
been told were scenes from the Life of St. Nicho- 





las. ‘Yes,’ she said, ‘that is true.’ And she went 
on to tell me the story of St. Nicholas. He was in 
former times a man of property of Tiffauges, and 
during his life he was very generous to the poor, 
and at his death he gave all his money and land to 
the church of Tiffauges. In his time the country 
was very wild, and there was a band of villains 
who lived in a wood hard by, and these used to rob 
and murder people, and more particularly children. 
Now, St. Nicholas possessed great power in these 
cases, and he brought these murdered children to 
life again. I said I had seen in the church a picture 
of two children asleep, and an immense man stand- 
ing over them with an uplifted axe—and another 
picture, of two men with large axes in their hands, 
cutting the children to pieces—and a third, in 
which the children are being bathed in tubs of 
water, while the parents and friends are standing 
behind, weeping. ‘Th#t is just what happened,’ 
said the lady, eagerly. ‘And did you see in another 
picture St. Nicholas praying, and bringing the 
children to life again? Did you see the picture 
where he is putting on the limbs again, the arms 
and legs which had been cut off ?’—‘I did, indeed,’ 
I replied ; ‘ but did the saint really do these things, 
madame ?’—‘ To be sure he did,’ she answered, 
with a little surprise in her voice and manner—‘ he 
did these things, and a great many more wonderful 
things—oh, a great many more.’ ”’ 

There is a gentle autumn charm in the above, 
which must recommend a book which is full 
of such scenes and traits. We are reminded by 
it of another inn, also kept by four spinster 
sisters, in a much less smiling locality—that 
of the Fiinstermiinz Pass in the Tyrol: the inn 
at Nauders. Eighteen years ago this was as 
quaint a resting-place as could be found. Each 
of the virgins of Nauders had her own dog, and 
the names of the dogs were Mopserl, Schnip- 
serl, Buberel and Hulda; and the dogs waited 
dutifully on Christian guests at supper, and 
showed—as the dogs of four elderly maids 
should do—a considerable amount of angry 
feeling over the bones and scraps which found 
a way down to their region. 

From this digression of memory, those who 
have travelled (which means collecting, as well 
as getting over ground) may possibly gather how 
suggestive we find Mr. Lowth’s book. He is 
unjust, however, to Nantes, which is a fine pro- 
vincial town; but every one will indorse every 
word said by him in favour of La Rochelle. 
We have too few such bright, picturesque, 
small sea-ports in this foggy island of ours. 
Then his encounter with the honest, bright, 
cordial Bordeaux wine-merchant, met at Napo- 
léon Vendée (who so justly appreciated England 
and England’s probity), only affords a type of a 
class. The good construction put on English 
strangers who do not buy wine, and the liberal 
hospitality of the inhabitants, tendered without 
claim or limit, set that grand and beautiful 
French city in a place of its own among pro- 
vincial towns, no less than do its streets, its 
gardens, its places, its quays and its theatre. 
But we must not ramble further. 





Baby-Worlds: an Essay on the Nascent Members 
of our Solar Household. By Johannes von 
Gumpach. (Dulau & Co.) 


WE have special reason for giving this book 
more than a mere word of notice, wholly un- 
connected with ourselves: but first we shall 
put in a rejoinder in the great case of Von 
Gumpach v. the Athenewm. When we last 
mentioned the plaintiff (Athen. No. 1821, p. 
375), we introduced him describing us as, in 
matters of science, seizing upon “every oppor- 
tunity of stultifying ourselves.” On looking up, 
for the present occasion, the book we then 
noticed, we find in it a written letter accom- 
panying the severe sentence of the treatise, in 
which we are described as “influential and 





respectable.” But in the present work, we are 
qualified as “ once influential.” That is to say, 
we have ceased to be influential since Septem- 
ber, 1862, in the opinion of Mr. Von Gumn- 
pach. We are even malignant: for we are told 
that the comets retain “of all their ancient 
glories of malignancy”—“ barely enough to 
keep the Atheneum awake.” But Mr. Von 
Gumpach takes care not to give a reference to 
any place in which we have mentioned him; 
that is, he would rather his readers saw his 
character of us than our character of him. 

When we noticed Mr. Von Gumpach, it was 
as author of a work of one idea, that idea 
as dull as wrong, and not supported by any 
conspicuous amount of learning. Matters 
have undergone a change. He now comes 
before us as a man of many ideas, brilliantly 
obscure and inaccurate, and supported by a 
respectable amount of reading. And he has 
made his own summary, so that we can de- 
scribe him without imputation of misrepre- 
sentation: we quote from his Preface :— 

“The bodily nature of space, ¢. ¢., of the unitary 
portion of the Cosmos, as distinguished from its 
agglomerated portion; the perfect equilibrium 
existing between both; the absolute impondera- 
bility of the heavenly bodies as such; the principle 
of mutualrepulsion through the intervening medium 
of material space, within positive limits, depending 
on the volume, the orbital velocity, and the dis- 
tances of the heavenly bodies, substituted for the 
Newtonian principle of mutual attraction, admitting 
neither an intervening medium nor definite limits, 
yet said to depend on the distances of the bodies 
and their ‘ masses,’ 7. ¢. their terrestrial weight ; 
the non-extension of the earth’s attractive force 
beyond its surface; the dependence of the pheno- 
mena of free-falling and pending bodies on the 
repulsive force of space; a new theory and new 
laws of the pendulum; the polar elongation of the 
earth; a new theory and new laws of terrestrial 
atmospheric heat, as emanating, not from the sun, 
but from the earth itself; new laws of celestial 
motion—in lieu of the laws of Kepler—consequent 
on the application, hitherto neglected, of a recog- 
nized law of optics to the astronomical theory, and 
showing the true orbits of the heavenly bodies to 
be perfectly circular, and their orbital motion to 
be perfectly uniform; the non-existence of ‘ per- 
turbations’; the error of the astronomical theory 
of the velocity of light, and the true explanation 
of the phenomena in which it has originated; the 
true explanation of the precession of the equinoxes 
as expressive of the translatory motion of our solar 
system through space; and the vast circle of the 
Sun’s path itself laid down among the surrounding 
stars ;—such are the principal new conceptions and 
discoveries, to which in the following pages the 
reader’s attention will be directed, and which either 
have been already established, or will be fully 
established hereafter.” 

This is a clear sweep. Leaving Mr. Von 
Gumpach to complete his task, we proceed to 
state that merit of his work which has obtained 
our present notice. 

Let us suppose a book full of references to 
statements of fact, and tolerably indexed: the 
subject, say, eclipses of the sun. We have 
supposed enough to enable us to pronounce the 
work useful. When we begin to read we find 
that the theory of the work is, that the sun and 
moon are Federal and Confederate, and that 
the naughty moon every now and then gives the 
sun a black eye. This is no diminution of the 
advantage stated. Certainly the book would 
have been more useful if a sounder hypothesis 
had been adopted; but its value as a work of 
reference is unaltered. Now there is a great 
deal of miscellaneous learning in the book 
before us, with references having every appear- 
ance of care, and a tolerable general index. Mr. 
Von Gumpach is a man of learning, which he 
uses ina way that appears to us wild: but what 
is that to us? We are not bound to use his 
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erudition in the same way. We often laugh to 
ourselves at a shopkeeper who, when we buy 
some contrivance or other, meaning to put it to 
a use it was never intended for, says “ No! 
Sir! this is for.....” We feel inclined to tell 
our friend to imitate the address of the show- 
man to the little boy—‘‘ You pays your money, 
and you takes your choice!” We have put one 
er two of Mr. Von Gumpach’s facts to a purpose 
he did not intend, already. 

He is, as almost all these discoverers are, 
very free in his charges of ignorance and bad 
faith against the scientific world. Mr. Airy, 
the Royal Astronomical Society, and many 
others, have used him scurvily. But of all his 
causes of wrath against the Astronomer Royal 
we shall only quote one; and that because it 
amuses us. Mr. Airy calls that celebrated 
battle which can only be dated when the eclipse 
of Thales shall be finally settled, by the name 
of the eclipse-battle. The writer says this is 
wrong: that the word would mean battle of the 
eclipses ; and that the phrase is an “ unfortunate 
application of a half-knowledge of the German 
language.” The critic has the notion that the 
English are bound to compound words accord- 
ing to German rules: which law we do not 
acknowledge. In an English compound substan- 
tive, the second is generic, the first specific; 
the battle is properly the eclipse-battle, and the 
eclipse is properly the battle-eclipse. A. toler- 
able view of the range of English compounds 
may be seen in apple-tree, elder-tree, wishing- 
tree, gallows-tree. 

We recommend Mr. Von Gumpach to cool 
down, and amend his excesses. We very often 
have to express our admiration of what is Ger- 
rian: we may take this occasion to say a word 
upon the great German fault, excess. No nation 
in the world contains so many adepts in the 
art of carrying the thing too far. Their very lan- 
guage is an instance. A friend of ours main- 
tains that it has seven deadly sins, as follows: 
1. Too many volumes in the language; 2. Too 
many sentences in a volume; 3. Too many 
words in a sentence; 4. Too many syllables in 
a word; 5. Too many letters in a syllable; 6. 
Too many strokes in a letter; 7. Too much 
black in a stroke. Be it one of Mr. Von Gum- 
— glories that his attempt to teach us 

nglish has been the means of introducing this 
criticism to public notice. 





Behind the Veil; and other Poems. By the 
Hon. Roden Noel. (Macmillan & Co.) 
‘Behind the Veil’ may be described as an 
attempt to state the laws of spiritual life, and 
to trace their developments in history and 
Society. To the exposition here given the writ- 
ings of Swedenborg have, we fancy, largely 
contributed. The system propounded by that 
chief of modern mystics is not very easy of 
comprehension even when studied in the works 
of the sage himself. In the book before us the 
difficulty of understanding his theory, or one 
kindred to it, is increased by a mode of treat- 
ment which, hovering between appeals to the 
reason and appeals to the imagination, does 
not address itself distinctly to either. The 
reader is consequently at a loss to know whe- 
ther the statements presented are intended to 
-convey the facts of spiritual organization or 
merely their poetic symbols. The perplexing 
impressions thus produced will, however, be 
understood better from an example than from 
a comment. After describing the “ Vision of a 
Cone as type of the Universe, girt by Not- 
Being,” Mr. Noel writes as follows :— 
When erst that absolute Abyss 
Of Light that seemeth motionless, 


Yet sunlike energizeth life, 
Lakelike with mighty streams is rife, 





Emergeth in the Pulse eterne 

Of perfect Being, circled stern 

With blank dead night, in issuing 

Its lightning revolutions fling 

The creature souls centrifugal ; 

To circling praise these planets fall, 

In Archetypes eterne create 

Their wanderings to moderate; 

Ideas or Forms there are, which mould 
The Will's procession manifold 

To relatively perfect lives, 

Since each with special powers contrives 
The special end for which it lives. 


We fear that after the perusal of these lines 
there will be a very general disposition to close | 
the book. Such a course, however, would be 
unjust to the author, who is much more intel- 
ligible when dealing with the application of 





spiritual laws to society than when describing 
their mysterious origin. His style is often in- 
volved, vague and encumbered with epithets ; 
but there is an earnestness beneath it which at 
times pierces through every obstruction. The 
vital difference between a mere formal assent 
to sacred truths and the realization of them in 
heart and life has been deeply felt by Mr. Noel. 
The assertion of such difference is, of course, 
a truism, but it is one of those commonplaces 
which lie at the base of human well-being, and 
we respect the energy with which it is here 
enforced. The writer, however, like many 
ardent reformers, is scarcely fair to the large 
sections of mankind which he assails. There 
is worldliness enough amongst us, no doubt; | 
but it is neither so unmitigated as Mr. Noel 
believes, nor does it pervade any class in par- 
ticular. Crimes may have been committed in 
the names of Religion and Order, but the, sanc- 
tions of Freedom and Democracy have also been 
perverted to evil. In presence of the many 
laborious and devoted men to be found in all 
churches, it is a folly as well as an injustice in 
Mr. Noel to charge the moral diseases of the 
world upon “ Bigot Priests.” Again, it may be 
granted that there is a good deal of selfishness 
and hypocrisy in the conventional life of our’ 
day; but in spite of this, it has its generosities 
and even its chivalries. In a state of high 
civilization, more than in any other, good and 
evil are strangely intermingled. The tone of 
society might, undeniably, be nobler and sim- 
pler than at present; but men will not be 
goaded into improvement by such a libel as 





we now quote :— 
But shift the scene—a gilded hall, 
With brilliant lustres o’er the ball— 
Much wealth and fashion gathered there, 
Maze-thridding many a graceful pair— 
To those celestials dusk the air, 
And foul the figures seeming fair, 
So courtly, swave, and debonair ! 
Yon polished man, with pleasant ease, 
Each air-blown trifle knows to seize, 
And twirl them to an endless string 
Of aimless, graceful bantering : 
Yet social converse seems but flat 
Without some condiment of hate ; 
So every guest, in cliques polite, 
His wee bag bears of poison spite, 
And settles, delicate of wing, 
On each, unconscious, till the sting 
Pricks fine, so subtle to irritate— 
A hint from some smooth-smiling hate. 
And sure, that modern soft ‘‘ My dear” 
Of women, Christ, if He were here, 
Would brand not like that blunt ‘‘ Thou fool!” 
Men blurted ere they learned to school 
To honeyed tones each murderous wish, 
Or give the deadly Judas kiss ! 
The women here are very fair— 
Even as the jewels which they wear— 
If some soft soul would only rise 
In those much-vaunted agate eyes, 
If mobile feeling found some place 
Tn each most faultless-carven face ! 
But well they train them to root out 
All vulgar weeds of love that sprout 
Within their hearts’ trim palace court, 
That no mean wanderer there resort 
In search of wildings—Through the gate 
But blazoned chariots drive in state. 
Dear painted parents, tired of life, 
Yet with the cold death-gripe at strife, 
Croaked ‘‘ Liveried servants, mansions wide, 
And every tinsel pomp beside, 
Our household gods, we leave to thee, 
Thy heart, sweet child, to satisfy, 


Young rake, and hoary lecher bold 
Our child is labelled to be sold; 
So feel her, if you have the gold!” 

This invective, in spite of its extravagance 
and unfairness, is not without force of expres- 
sion. Our concluding extract, though not quite 
free from the confused brilliancy of the author’s 
general manner, shows a quick sense of natural 
beauty and some power to reproduce its im- 
pressions :-— 

How grand at sunset from the sea 

Those twin piles rising solemnly 

From yon stained crags, tower, buttress, spire, 
Like calm eternal altar-fire ! 

I seemed on that cathedral height 

To view scene bathed in evening light : 
Faint-reddened glacier rests the town 
Through rilled hills wooded, up and down. 
While in those lonely valleys yonder 

Streams lose themselves in dreamy wonder 
Mid solemn shadow-folds of hill 

Where ghostlike mists are lingering still, 

Mid mysteries of bloomy rift, 

Whose great pines dusky shapes uplift. 

See now the low sun glints athwart 

Huge boles of these and cones all swart, 

And cedar-cirri sanguines o’er 

With carmine fire; but yonder spurs, 
O’ergrown with thyme, broom, heath, and furze, 
And aromatic plants, are kist 

With rich wine-tinted amethyst. 

Behold yon plain, whose gardens mellow 
Spread haze-warm leagues of soft green-yellow! 
Those citron, orange, groves, whose breath 
With dawn at far sea wakeneth 

The mariner—where manifold 

Fruits, lamplike, light leaf-bowers with gold, 
Of orange, apricot, and peach ; 

Wherein brimmed streams make tender’ breach, 
That so from hence their rounded maze 
Seems gossamer-shot through luminous haze. 


As a philosophical exposition, Mr. Noel’s 
work wants connexion and logical sequence,— 
as a poem it fails in ease and distinctness of 
picture ; but its spirit is high-toned and fervent, 
and it contains many proofs of a mind alive to 
moral and material loveliness. We may look 
to Mr. Noel for a better result than the present, 
if he will discipline his powers and employ 
them on a more manageable theme. 





Portuguese Bibliographical Dictionary—[Dic- 
cionario Bibliographico Portuguez, por In- 
nocencio Francisco da Silva]. Vols. I1.—VI. 
(Lisbon, National Printing Office.) 


Tue ‘Portuguese Bibliographical Dictionary, 
which is a phenomenon in many respects, is 
among others a phenomenon of indomitable 
perseverance. The sixth volume has just reached 
us, bringing the alphabet to the name of Pedro 
de Sousa; and this volume, which, with a pam- 
phlet of critical notices attached to it, fills 
more than five hundred closely-printed octavo 
pages, full of names and dates, was passed 
through the press in four months. It is now 
anticipated that the work will be completed 
in two more volumes, and we may rest assured 
that any delay in their appearance will not 
proceed from want of energy on the part of 
the author. 

There are certain national faults that appear 
to be quite ineradicable; among them must, 
we fear, be classed the Portuguese insensibility 
to the maxim enunciated by Dr. Johnson and 
taken by Quérard as the motto to his invalu- 
able ‘France Littéraire, that “ the chief glory of 
a nation arises from its authors.” The name of 
Innocencio da Silva will apparently be added to 
the long list of illustrious names recorded in his 
own dictionary of men of merit who have not 
been appreciated while there was yet time to 
reward them. A brief narrative of his life, drawn 
up by his friend De Torres, and inserted in its 
proper place in the dictionary, records that 
Senhor da Silva is a native of Lisbon, where he 
was born on the 28th of September, 1810; that 
he partly received the education of an artist, 
and partly that of a naval officer, but gave up 
Art from a feeling of incapacity, and the navy 





To fill thy soul's infinity! 


from aversion to the sea; that he served in the 
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army against Don Miguel ; and that on the con- 
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clusion of peace, after some years of fluctuating 
fortunes, he was glad to accept a post in 1837 in 
the office of the Administrator-General of Lisbon, 
where, with a trifling advance in position, he still 
wemains. The branch in which he is employed 
is that of “police, public security and salu- 
brity,” and his biographer tells us that, in the 
eourse of the two-and-twenty years from 1838 
to 1860, he drew up 26,000 documents and 
reports connected with various points of police 
business, more or less important. These endless 
police reports have been, in fact, his “ works,” 


country which is the parent of Brazil should 
scorn to be outshone by its former colony in 
the rewards assigned to literary merit. 

Weare glad to find that a wish expressed in 
our notice of the first volume of the Bibliographi- 
cal Dictionary in the Atheneum (No. 1669) has 
had the effect of eliciting the biographical sketch 
of Senhor da Silva from which we have taken 
the particulars given. Our article was translated 
in one of the Lisbon papers, and it is reproduced 
at length at the end of the third volume of the 
‘Diccionario’ in company with other criticisms 

| native and foreign, to the remarks in which 


‘as Charles Lamb used to say of his labours at | Senhor da Silva occasionally intimates his assent 
the India House, and the “ Bibliography” has or dissent. With all our respect for an author 


been his recreation. For twenty years before he 


| whom we regard as one of the first bibliogra- 


began to publish, his spare hours and his even- | phers of Europe, we must own that we are sur- 
ings and many of his sleepless nights were prised to find on what grounds Senhor da Silva 
devoted, as they are still, to the incessant task | has on one point shown himself inflexible. In his 
of amassing the fund of various information | Bibliographical Dictionary the authors treated of 
which he is now pouring forth to the public in | are arranged in the alphabetical order of their 
the volumes which form such an unexpected | Christian instead of their surnames—Camoens, 
and unhoped-for boon to the lovers of Portu- | for instance, as Luis under the letter L,—the 
guese literature. Though this has been a labour | three members of the family, De Portugal e 
ef love, it has still been a labour, and no light | Castro, a father and two sons, under Francisco, 
ene; and it is no wonder that it should at last | José and Miguel, respectively, divided by whole 
have begun to tell on Senhor da Silva, who | volumes between. The practice has been com- 
complains both of failure of health and failure mon among the bibliographers of the Peninsula, 
of eyesight. The Portuguese Ministry, which, | as it was common among bibliographers in 
to give it the credit that belongs to it, agreed | general in the sixteenth century; but we urged 
‘to the printing of his work at the National | that in the nineteenth the practice, long aban- 
Press, with an allowance of 500 copies to the! doned in all non-peninsular Europe, was an 
author for recompense, has lately, in the most | anachronismaswellasanabsurdity. We translate 


ungracious manner, consented to raise the 
number to 700, on an appeal from the press 
and a speech in the Cortes from Senhor Torr 

e Almeida, a young and ardent member. Bu 


i ° a | 
this encouragement is far from a satisfactory 


one. Apart from the question of justice to 
Senhor da Silva, it is an obvious measure of 


policy, in view of the interest of the public, | 
to rescue the days of such a man from the | 
obscure and ephemeral drudgery of police | 


business, to discharge which Lisbon ought to 
have “five hundred as good as he,” while for 
such a work as the Bibliographical Dictionary 
it would be idle to expect that Portugal has 
any second Da Silva. Indefatigably indus- 
trious, full of critical acuteness, blessed with a 
memory which retains an innumerable host of 
dates and minutiz, thoroughly honest and 
straightforward, his only material fault appears 
to be an occasional sharpness of temper, which 
leads him more than once to undue violence of 
language, and to the expenditure of whole 
pages in*the exposure of literary pretenders 
who might be better left to die of their own 
insignificance. It is this characteristic which 
has, very likely, made him enemies more zea- 
lous than his rare and striking merits have 
procured him friends. 

We can remember seeing some years ago the 
two youthful brothers of Portugal, the King 
Don Pedro, and Don Luiz, then Duke of Oporto, 
on their visit to the British Museum. The offi- 
cers, after they had seen a little of their visitors, 
crowded around them with genuine pleasure, 


and we heard from many of the officials after- | 


| Senhor da Silva’s reply :— 
| If ourlearned critics in the Atheneum were more 
thoroughly familiar with our manners and usages, 
which are in this respect the same as in the rest 
| of the Spanish Peninsula, but differ so much from 
| those of the rest of Europe, they would, perhaps, 
| recognize the difficulties which beset the adoption 
| in Portugal of the system which seems to them so 
natural and easy. All those among us in former 
times who were well informed, and given to biblio- 
| graphical studies, were cognizant then, as those of 
| the same description are now, of the fact that 
Nicolas Antonio and Barbosa Machado were sub- 
jected by their foreign contemporaries to censures 
| analogous to those which on this point the editors 
| of the Atheneum dispense to the author of the 
| ‘Diccionario Bibliographico.’ This, however, did 
not induce them to abandon the system impugned ; 
and they chose rather to expose themselves to fresh 
censures than to endeavour to introduce into prac- 
tice a method which, if not altogether inadmissible, 
is at least inconvenient, and which, owing to the 
multiplied exceptions necessary to its general rule, 
would be of no sort of advantage, but lead to end- 
less irregularities. It was owing, no doubt, to these 
considerations that the method sought to be pro- 
scribed has continued to have, both in the past 
age and the present, just as many followers among 
us as there are bibliographical writers. Not to make 
too long a catalogue we will only cite of the more 
modern authors, Agostinho de Mendonca Faleam 
in the ‘ Bibliographia Abbreviada da Historia de 
| Portugal,’ Pinto de Sousa in the ‘ Bibliotheca His- 
| torica,’ Ribeiro dos Sanctos in the‘ Memorias da 
| Litteratura dos Judeus Portuguezes,’ Figueiredo in 
| the ‘ Retratos e Elogios dos Varoes e Donas,’ &c. 
| The author of the ‘ Diccionario Bibliographico,’ 








| supported by these examples, chose rather to err 





wards, that they had been astonished at the | in such illustrious company than to introduce a 
amount of knowledge, especially in natural | novelty for which he did not consider himself to 
history, developed in the remarks of the two | possess sufficient authority, and in which, moreover, 
young Princes. Anticipations were expressed, | he did not recognize an advantage sufficient to jus- 
with unusual warmth and confidence, that the | tify the change. One thing he might have done to 
new reign would be a fortunate era for science | 0bViate the difficulty often felt by foreigners and 
in Portugal. That reign was soon brought to | even natives not versed in the matter, in discovering 
a premature close; but the succession of the | #708 7 yee or the cas a Ragen. aed 
Duke of Oporto left the hope unquenched. | pod i ang cage “ aah tx OF aes 
May the career of Don Luiz be a glorious one, | rant and spoken of. To effect this, it a nd 
and may he not overlook that one of its chief | sufficient to print this portion of the name in larger 
glories might be the effacement of the old | type or in capitals, leaving the rest as usual. 
stain on the fame of Portugal, that it is indif- | Simple as it may seem, this idea did not happen to 


ferent to the welfare of its literary sons! The | occur in time, and it is not thought advisable to 





make a change in the established order now. This 
modification will be reserved, therefore, with other 
improvements, for a second edition, if by good for- 
tune the author shall ever live to issue one. 

In this passage Senhor da Silva seems to us 
to furnish materials for a decisive argument 
against himself. With his usual readiness, he 
runs up a list of ten authors (we have given 
only the first four) who have followed the 
course of taking Christian names as the most 
important names; and of these ten he himself 
in this very passage gives the Christian names of 
only two. If, therefore, a reader, wishing to form 
an opinion as to what authority Pinto de Sousa, 
Ribeiro dos Sanctos, Figueiredo and the others 
may possess, desires to refer to the articles upon 
them in the ‘ Diccionario Bibliographico,’ he is 
baffled at the outset; he cannot do so without 
first ascertaining their Christian names, and 
how is he to discover their Christian names? 
He might spend hours and days in the search in 
vain. It is singular that Senhor da Silva should 
supply so strong as well as so whimsical an in- 
stance of the inconvenience of this practice in 
the very passage intended to support it. In the 
subsequent part of his defence he admits that 
it is practicable for some one, like himself, 
well acquainted with the subject, to point out 
the real leading name among the host of appel- 
lations by which the Portuguese are in the 
habit of perplexing foreigners, and, it seems, 
of perplexing one another; but, here again, he 
denies redress for a reason which seems to us 
a very inadequate one. We can understand 
that, after having published three volumes of 
his Dictionary on an alphabet of Christian 
names, he should decline to adopt a different 
alphabet for the remainder, on the ground that, 
by so doing in the middle of his undertaking, 
he would derange the whole economy of the 
work; but why a simple and useful improve- 
ment like the other should be postponed to an 
indefinite future, when it can be carried out 
by printing a few words in a different type, it 
is hard to see. It is at the end of the third 
volume that he expresses his regret that the 
idea had not occurred to him before. Had he 
adopted it then, there would be three volumes 
possessing the advantage now, and at the end 
of the work more than half of it would be on 
the superior plan. 

The book with which an examination of the 
Portuguese ‘ Diccionario’ most readily suggests 
a comparison is Erslew’s ‘ Almindeligt Forfat- 
ter-Lexikon, or universal dictionary of Danish 
authors, an excellent work, the continuation of 
the previous dictionary of Nyerup and Kraft, 
as Da Silva’s is a continuation of that of Bar- 
bosa Machado. Both the Dane and the Portu- 
guese give biographical notices of the authors 
of a certain period, accompanied with lists of 
their works, including even the articles con- 
tributed to magazines and to the Transactions 
of Societies ; but the difference between the two 
works is even greater than the resemblance. 
The Dane’s survey extends over a smaller space, 
from 1824 to 1853 only; while that of the Por- 
tuguese covers nearly a century, and the cor- 
rections and extensions of Machado extend over 
a space of three centuries more, and are the most 
valuable portions of the work. We know of no 
bibliographer who has in his speciality shown 
a combination of knowledge and sagacity supe- 
rior to that of Da Silva; and it is, moreover, one 
great merit that Da Silva, though an ardent 
lover of books, is not a bibliomaniac. Unfor- 
tunately, heis very frequently reduced, especially 
in his latter volumes, to avow that his investi- 
gations in quest of the history of some of his 
books and of their authors have been fruitless, 
and to refer his readers to a future Supplement, 
in which he trusts to be more successful. But 
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when we consider the disadvantages the Por- 
tuguese has had to contend with, the wonder 
is that he has accomplished so much. Erslew 
returns his thanks to the numerous authors 
who have so obligingly furnished the particulars 
of their biography. Da Silva’s applications have 
often met with neglect or refusal. Erslew has 
the excellent Danish collection in the Royal 
Library at Copenhagen to consult in case of 
need; Da Silva has often to describe volumes 
from hearsay or from memory, and, in hundreds 
of cases, from copies in his own library, which 
are the only ones he has seen. The libraries of 
Portugal have been subject to remarkable mis- 
fortunes. The old Royal Library of Lisbon was 
destroyed in the dreadful calamity of 1755, 
not by the earthquake, which might have only 
buried the books, not destroyed them, but by 
the fire that broke out in consequence of the 
earthquake. The next Royal Library was car- 
ried off to Brazil on the invasion of Napoleon, 
and still remains at Rio de Janeiro. The new 
“National Library” of Lisbon appears to be 
not yet so complete in the national. literature 
as it ought to be; and Senhor da Silva ap- 
pears to be disabled from consulting it often 
by the occupation of his daytime in drawing 
up police reports. These irregularities, perhaps, 
lend an additional charm to Da Silva’s pages ; 
for though Erslew’s volumes form a fuller and 
more satisfactory book of reference, Da Silva’s 
is by far the more entertaining book to read. 
It is, in addition to its bibliographical merits, 
a vast storehouse of biography, some of the 
most interesting portions of which appear to 
be rescued from oblivion by Senhor da Silva’s 
astonishing memory, and now for the first time 
put on record. 

Many of these biographical notices testify to 
the minuteness of Senhor da Silva’s inquiries, 
and clear away errors that have long passed 
unchallenged. He complains, for instance, of 
the Atheneum for mentioning Nicolau Tolen- 
tino da Almeida as one of the many poets of 
Portugal whose lot was poverty, and shows that, 
for thirty years previous to his death in 1811, 
he was, on the contrary, tolerably endowed with 
worldly goods. But we cannot subscribe to his 
remark that “he does not know how the erro- 
neous notion can be justified which has been 
current among both natives and foreigners, 
that Nicolau Tolentino was ill-treated by for- 
tune.” The notion was taken, we suppose, by 
others, as by us, from the verses of Nicolau 
Tolentino himself, in which, as Senhor da Silva 
rather inconsistently observes, the poet is 
always “declaiming against fortune, complain- 
ing of want of money, of long fasts, and what is 
more, of absolute hunger.” If he was in the 
habit of writing these verses after enjoying the 
cece of the table, we must, for the future, 

estow our admiration on some other of his 
qualities than his charming simplicity. Senhor 
da Silva more legitimately corrects us for 
having spoken of the elegant lyric poet, Gar- 
gao, as dying in the dungeons of the Inqui- 
sition. He died, it appears, in the secular prison 
of the Limoeiro, on the lst of November, 
1772, the very day on which his wife had 
obtained an order for his liberation, which came 
too late to allow him to draw his last breath 
in liberty. The cause of his incarceration has 
now, for the first time, been made known by 
Da Silva, as developed from a comparison of 
traditions of his family and friends, and we 
regret to find that it casts a stain on the 
memory of one whose name as a poet is so 
worthy of honour. Contiguous to his own house 
in Lisbon, Garcao possessed another, which he 
let to a Col. Macbean, an English, or rather 
Scottish, officer in the service of Portugal, with 
whom he was on friendly terms, and to whom 





some of the odes, which are the finest of 

Garcao’s poems, are addressed. The Colonel was | 
a widower, and had with him a daughter of 

considerable personal charms, but no steadiness | 
of character. A worthless profligate of the name | 
of Avila, a married nfan with a family, cast his 
eyes on this young lady, but was unable to 
write her a love-letter in English, and applied 
to Gargao, who was his friend and was a master 
of our language, to do so for him. “The poet,” 
says Da Silva, “had the weakness to consent,” 
and Avila, without taking the trouble to copy 
the letter, gave it to a servant of the dots. 4 
to deliver to his mistress. The servant took 
it to his master. The Colonel recognized the 
handwriting of Garcao in the infamous missive, 
and at once laid the,document before the de- | 
spotic minister, the Marquis of Pombal, who 

on that very night, the 9th of April, 1771, 

lodged Gargio in the prison from which he was | 
never to emerge alive. Such is the story as Da | 
Silva has traced it out; but he adds, that 
Domingos Maximiano Torres, a friend of the 
poet, many years ago told a person from whom 
Da Silva heard it, that long before the letter 
was written the lady had been seduced by | 
Avila, and that its purport was to invite her to , 
fly from her father’s house. On the face of it 

this statement seems improbable, as the alleged 

lovers are said to have had no language in | 
common; and the circumstance that the letter | 


was in Gargao’s handwriting, and that the | 


father’s whole vengeance seems to have fallen | 
on him—for we hear of none directed against | 
Avila—would seem to point to Gargao as sus- | 
pected to have been a principal in the affair 
instead of an accomplice. Whatever may have | 
been his fault, he paid for it dearly. | 

The stores of Portuguese literature are greater | 
in some departments than would have been | 
expected, but there is also unexpected poverty. | 
Weare surprised to learn, on Senhor da Silva’s | 
authority, that a European country which has 
had for centuries a renowned university has 
never produasd a translation of Homer. He 
gives us (at page 98 of vol. vi.) a list of the 
fragments which have appeared in Portuguese, | 
enumerating even passages of a few lines in 
magazines and periodicals; and they amount | 
to but twelve in all, the first five of which are | 
complete or partial versions of the first book | 
of the Iliad only, the sixth a translation of the | 
sixth book, the seventh and eighth of the part- 
ing of Hector and Andronfache, and the re- 
mainder of still smaller pieces. Senhor Rodri- 
gues de Silva Abreu, the present librarian of the | 
city of Braga, is the translator of one of these | 
fragments, and had, it seems, an intention of | 
attempting more, but as, from his unacquaint- 
ance with Greek, he made his translation, not 
from the original, but the French prose version 
of Bitaubé, the undertaking is hardly one to 
persevere in. There are better hopes from the 
efforts of Senhor Odorico Mendes, a Brazilian, 
who studied Greek at the University of Coim- 
bra, and after an active political life in Brazil 
as editor of a newspaper, of which he was 
sometimes not only the composer but the com- 
positor, returned to Europe, with shattered 
health, in 1847, and has since published at 
Paris a complete version of the works of Virgil, 
under the title of ‘ Virgilio Brazileiro. He is 
now engaged on a version of Homer, from 
Greek into Portuguese, and it is probable that 
Portugal will receive its first translation of the 
Iliad from the hands of an American. 

In Barbosa Machado’s ‘ Bibliotheca Lusitana,’ 
which embraces a catalogue of the whole lite- 
rature of Portugal up to the year 1759, the 
number of authors mentioned as having trans- 
lated from the English language is no more 
than three. One of these, Carvalho Moura, had 





rendered some of the moral epistles of Pope in 
manuscript, but they had never been published ; 
another, Jacob de Castro Sarmento, was a con- 
cealed Jew, who fled from Lisbon to escape 
the Inquisition, took refuge in England, and 
in 1736 obtained a degree from the University 
of Aberdeen, which Machado considered so 
signal an honour to his countryman that he 


| printed it at length in his biography. De Castro 


Sarmento, who in England avowed his Judaism, 
and became a flourishing member of the London 
synagogue, issued a prospectus of an intended 
translation of the philosophical works of Bacon 
into Portuguese, in three quarto volumes, and 
Machado, taking the will for the deed, registered 
the work as in existence, published in London ; 
but if so, the book is excessively rare in Portugal 
or England, in both of which countries search has 
been lately made for it in vain. But one trans- 
lator remains, Monterroyo Mascarenhas, and 
some renderings of pamphlets of a few pages on 


| the news of the day between 1730 and 1740, 
| were all that he produced. This state of affairs 


is certainly singular, especially when it is con- 
sidered that Raphael Bluteau, the most long- 
lived of Portuguese authors, and one of the 
most voluminous, who died at the age of ninety- 
five, and whose principal work extends to ten 
volumes folio, tells us in the Preface to his 
Dictionary that England was his native country 
and English his mother-tongue. He was born 
in London, of French parentage, in 1638. 

In Da Silva’s Dictionary there is evidence, 
of course, of a more active literary commerce 
between the two countries. Natives of each 
have written in the language of the other. In 
fic volume before us we find De Bettencourt 
Pitta, a native of Madeira, who published an 
‘Account of Madeira, in English, in London, 
in 1812, and Capt. Hugh Owen, who translated 
into Portuguese his own account of the Civil 
War in Portugal in 1836 (and who is inserted, 
contrary to the principles of the Dictionary, 
under his surname). London, which in former 
ages was a frequent refuge of Portuguese Pro- 
testants and Portuguese Jews, has been, in the 
present century, an asylum for Portuguese 
liberals. Not only has a host of political 
pamphlets, in the Portuguese language, first 
seen the light in London, but about a hundred 
volumes of political magazines, some of them of 
marked influence on the progress of events, and 
indispensable for the future historian of modern 
Portugal. Many of the most distinguished of 
recent Portuguese authors visited our shores 
in exile. The result has not been all that could 
be wished. It is almost in the single case of 
Almeida Garrett that the emigrants appear to 
have taken home with them any forcible impres- 
sions received from the contemporary literature 
of England in the age of Byron, Scott, and 
Wordsworth. A translation of Walter Scott’s 
novels was commenced in Portugal by Miguel 
Antonio da Silva, not from the original, but 
from a French translation, and it soon came to 
a premature end. Another translation was, we 
believe, begun at Paris for the Portuguese and 
Brazilian market, but with a similar result. 
The same Miguel da Silva issued, we find, 
translations of a dozen French novels, and the 
pages of the ‘ Diccionario Bibliographico’ swarm 
with notices of renderings from the French of 
Alexandre Dumas, Paul de Kock, &c. That the 
Portuguese should lack enthusiasm for Byron 
might, perhaps, be anticipated as a natural re- 
sentment of the reckless injustice with which he 
has spoken of them in some stanzas of ‘ Childe 
Harold’; but they should remember that they 
are themselves not free from the charge of evil 
speaking of foreign nations. We doubt if the 
whole recent literature of England contains a 


passage regarding the Portuguese of such 
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absurdity and insolence as a score of passages 
regarding the English that might be produced 
from the writings of Alexandre Herculano, the 
most conspicuous living author of Portugal. 

May the two countries become better ac- 
quainted with each other’s literature and more 
courteous to each other’s failings! To some of 
these desirable purposes Da Silva’s important 
work will be found an invaluable aid. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Mary Lindsay. By the Lady Emily Ponsonby. 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


WE suppose that there thust be novels for all 
classes of readers, and when we meet with a 
novel in which the heroine is superlatively 
sweet and supernaturally amiable, it may be 
presumed that it meets the taste of the circle 
to which it is addressed. It is as difficult to 
paint a perfect woman as to describe Paradise, 
or find employment for a Peri: all the three 
are removed out of the ordinary sphere of 
human sympathies, and the imagination that 
deals with them seldom commends them to our 
business or our bosoms. Mary Lindsay is pain- 
fully perfect, and, if we may dare to say it, 
this memorial to her honour and glory is made 
up of sermons put into action. It is a comfort 
to think that the general reader is not likely to 
emulate Mary Lindsay; a more dreary abdica- 
tion of all common sense it would be hard to 
find in the annals of heroines. The only moral 
that can possibly be extracted from the story 
is, that it is more virtuous to marry a person 
who is not beloved than the one who is. Mary 
Lindsay, the daughter of an ill-tempered half- 
pay Captain and a very weak, foolish, tiresome 
mother, is perfect in mind, person and disposi- 
tion. She has only one fault—she is cheerful, 
and dislikes people who are gloomy and morose; 
she likes to be happy, which isa grievous fault, 
and the author sets herself, like a dispensation 
of Providence, to correct it. An old lady, a 
Mrs. Merivale, who is dying of some mysterious 
and painful disease, lives in a gloomy, haunted- 
looking house, overshadowed by cedar-trees, 
with her daughter, a severely religious woman, 
who considers that to meditate on death is the 
only adequate employment of life for a rational 
being. The brother, who only occasionally visits 
them, is a miser and a misanthrope; he is also 
a banker. He has loved deeply and without any 
discrimination in his early youth, and, having 
been deceived by the object of his affections, re- 
places his lost first love with gold. Mary Lindsay 
sometimes visits the old lady, who is gentle 
and patient and very grateful; but Mary Lind- 
say does not like to go to this gloomy house; 
and for this involuntary shrinking from the 
shadow of death the author blames her, and 
prepares to exact expiation. There is a charming 
Mrs. Clifford, who loves Mary and whom Mary 
adores, and she has a young relative as charming 
as herself, Alan Sinclair. Of course, Alan falls 
in love with Mary and Mary with him; but he 
has no money, and Capt. Lindsay has his own 
intentions. Mr. Merivale, the banker, is a rich 
man, and is inclined to love Mary; and Capt. 
Lindsay intends that he-shall marry her, and, 
by way of bringing Mary round to his views, 
he has deliberately allowed her to visit Mrs. 
Clifford and to meet Alan Sinclair, in order 
that, as their attachment can only end in dis- 
appointment, she may be more readily worked 
to his purpose! This is not a very sagacious, 
but it is certainly a diabolical plan; and all 
falls out as the father arranges. Alan Sinclair 
is ordered with his regiment to India: Capt. 
Lindsay will not allow Mary to go with him 
as his wife, but permits an engagement, with 
which Capt. Lindsay intends her to weary her 





heart out. Mr. Merivale, who is ruthlessly 
attached to Mary, offers all manner of delicate 
attentions to Capt. Lindsay; he takes his son 
into the bank, but makes it apparent that he 
does all for the love of Mary. The old lady, 
his mother, who has been always ill, at last 
is about to die, sends for Mary, who goes 
to her, and finds that she is to have a private 
interview. The dying woman entreats her to 
try and love her son, as her influence will win 
him from his gloomy love of gain and act upon 
his spiritual welfare. It is a most morbid, dis- 
agreeable scene. Mr. Merivale does not scruple 
to take advantage of the situation and the 
natural pity with which Mary regards him; he 
does not know of her attachment to Alan, but 
he sees that she shudders at the sight of him- 
self. After a while news comes from India of a 
battle, in which Alan is killed. The shock 
brings on an illness, and Capt. Lindsay begins 
to hope that when she gets well her heart will 
be sufficiently broken to come round to his 
wishes. Meanwhile, poverty presses in the 
household :— 


“Mary saw that they were poorer than ever, 
and guessed that her illness was the cause. Though 
the morning was extremely cold, they were sitting 
without a fire. It was a very necessary economy, 
but a painful one. * * ‘Is there any particular 
worry, mother?’ she asked, pausing a moment in 
her endless tvork.—‘ Bills, Mary—two or three 
bills, and each a few pounds more than he ex- 
pected. Everything gets worse and worse, and it 
is hard just when we are beginning to get old and to 
need comforts more. Your father hates a bad fire, 
and says the cold makes his bones ache ; go it does 
mine.’ ” 


Mr. Merivale sends them a present of coals 
—sends them presents of many things; he 
forgives a grievous lapse of duty in Frank, 
Mary’s brother, to whom he had given a clerk- 
ship, butall is done with the steady, determinate 
purpose of making her marry him. Capt. 
Lindsay works upon her with equally relent- 
less pertinacity: she is made to feel that every 
discomfort is her fault, and a failure in her 
duty to her parents. At last, broken down by 
her great sorrow for the death of Alan, and 
worn out by the silent pressure brought to bear 
on her, Mary gives way and consents to marry 
Mr. Merivale; her father blesses her for a 
dutiful child, and of course hastens the mar- 
riage. Immediately after the wedding,—the 
very day, in fact,—Alan Sinclair comes back. 
He had been wounded, but not killed. The 
author has now and henceforth a fine field for 
her ingenuity in showing how a model heroine 
ought to behave under torture. Mr. Merivale 
makes a detestable husband ; Alan Sinclair is 
perfectly wretched, and Mary does not go a 
hair’s breadth wrong, but is a perfect wife; and 
the author then lays upon her the task of 
loving her husband, and makes her feel guilty, 
because when she saw Alan, without her own 
concurrence, she felt she loved him as much 
as ever, though she avoids every chance of 
seeing him again. Mr. Merivale loses all his 
money; and Alan becomes, quite contrary to 
expectation, Lord Sinclair, and the owner of a 
fine estate. Capt. Lindsay then becomes very 
sorry for all he has done. Mary is taken away 
by her husband to live abroad in great dis- 
comfort, which his ill temper greatly enhances. 
But Mary sets herself to try to love him, 
because it is her duty. At last, Mr. Merivale 
dies, and the reader hopes that his fatigued 
sympathy is about to be respited; but no,— 
the author is sternly resolute that it is a dere- 
liction from duty for people to be happy. Alan 
Lord Sinclair has entangled himself with a 
cousin, and because he fancied she would feel 
the change of fortune which sends her away 





from the home of her youth, makes her an 
offer, when, if he had read his newspaper, he 
would have seen that Mary was free. But 
that does not hinder him from going to Mary, 
when he discovers the fact. Mary elects 
to remain a widow. The reader is given to 
understand that it is to expiate her involun- 
tary love for him after her marriage. She gives 
Alan good advice about his duties. Alan, to 
carry out the authors moral, marries his 
cousin, who, having had a severe disappoint- 
ment in early life, is very indifferent about him, 
but, at least, she has the satisfaction of going 
back to her ancestral halls. A more depressing 
story we have seldom read. Now, a book that 
depresses the spirits, instead of bracing the 
energies and inspiring the reader with a brave 
cheerfulness, cannot be said to have a successful 
moral, The story is monotonous and weak; 
dull, in fact. There is nothing right or heroic 
in marrying a man for his money, however 
expedient it may seem. We advise those who 
read ‘ Mary Lindsay’ to take warning, instead 
of example, from her. 


False Positions; or, Sketches of Character, 
2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 
THE reader of this novel will be perplexed to 
know why it was ever written, or, written, 
why it was ever published,—which completes 
the series of “false positions.” The materials 
might have been made into an interesting story 
by the exercise of a little skill or even of com- 
mon sense; but there is a complete collapse— 
if, indeed, a tale so utterly unsubstantial can 
be said to possess sufficient bodily substance to 
perform that effort of helplessness. The work 
seems to have been written for the sole motive 
of portraying two detestable characters, a father 
and son,—for which the story has been devised 
as a frame. Some motive besides the desire “to 
write a novel” seems to have been at work, 
Mr. Beaumont the elder is an uncle after the 
type of bad uncles in nursery tales; he is 
cowardly, hypocritical, miserly and base in 
every particular,—indeed, so utterly detestable 
is he, and so crude are all his bad qualities, 
that it is wonderful how he ever contrived to 
retain the outward semblance of a man not 
worse than other people. What the author 
lacks in skill of portraiture, she makes up for 
in the hearty blackness with which she paints 
her chief villain. He is left, by the eccentric 
will of his brother, guardian of a beautiful 
niece, an heiress as he knows, though to the 
world only the inheritor of a moderate fortune, 
whilst he, Col. Beaumont, is left to the appa- 
rent ownership and enjoyment of the property. 
A sealed paper, not to be opened until the 
attainment of her majority, was then to inform 
the daughter of her father’s real intentions 
about her inheritance. The contents of this 
paper are, of course, well known to Col. Beau- 
mont, the uncle-guardian, and also to the old 
family lawyer, but both are bound by sacred 
vows to respect the secret. Col. Beaumont 
makes himself entirely detested by his ward, 
whom he cheats in a manner too flagrant even 
for a third-rate landlady at a watering-place, 
and against whom he cherishes a nefarious but 
very natural design. He has another ward, 
called Norman Harcourt, on whom he lavishes 
all the good-nature he possesses; to this young 
man he confides the fact that he is his son,— 
which is true; but, with a view of keeping him 
under control, he declares that he is illegitimate, 
—which is not true. Col. Beaumont, although 
the world knows nothing about it, has been 
privately married to a woman of very inferior 
position to himself, who, in obedience to his 
threats, died without telling the secret. These 
are the “false positions”; to which another is 
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eedily added. Col. Beaumont intends to marry | various extensions and restrictions which have 
his son Norman to his niece Evelyn, regardless | from time to time been so remarkable in the 
of the fact that Norman dislikes her and wor- | legal definition of some crimes (as treason and 
ships another; whilst Evelyn has allowed her- | murder) are set forth in a manner which 


self to become modestly conscious of the worth | 
of the excellent Lord Carlyon, a member of | 
several learned societies, and devoted to the ac- 
quisition of useful knowledge. By dint of much 
and industriouslying, Beaumont thwarts hisson’s 
proposals to Miss Neville,—sends Lord Carlyon 
out of the way by equally false intelligence ; 
when Norman in disgust turns his attention 
to Evelyn’s fortune, whilst Evelyn, who is 
destitute of any sort of common sense, is led 
into a hasty acquiescence in Norman’s asser- 
tion that he knows how to prize the devotion 
of a heart like hers, and, for fear of “ wounding 
his vanity,” she lets herself be hastily married. 
Col. Beaumont then plays his grand coup, by 
declaring to Norman that he is his lawful son, 
and, reading the document to Evelyn, informs 
her that she is the uncontrolled heiress of all 
her father’s wealth, though, for fear of fortune- 
hunters, he had kept this fact concealed, and, 
in order that her husband may be kept in per- 
petual good behaviour, she alone is to have 
the use and control of her fortune. This being 
the crowning “ false position” of the piece, the 
rties most concerned explode in indignation ; 
orman, who is only a degree less heartless 

than his father, reproaches him with. making 
his son “a three-fold adventurer, in politics, 
love, and marriage,” and declares his entire con- 
tempt for his wife and dislike to his father. 
Evelyn, in her turn, reproaches him for having 
made her “hopelessly and most unutterably 
wretched.” The characters of father and son are 
painted with the little touches of malice which, 
although chiefly expended on external pecu- 
liarities of manner and habits, give them the 
individuality of portraits; but after this scene, 
where the disclosures culminate, the tale dies 
away into helplessness. Evelyn leaves her 
husband, catches scarlet fever, goes into a 
consumption, and dies hastily. Lord Carlyon, 
being at hand, has the melancholy pleasure of 
superintending the removal of her remains to 
England. Norman, disappointed of any inherit- 
ancé, as his wife died without a will, devotes 
himself to the House of Commons, where he 
made himself remarkable for “lopping off 
abuses.” Col. Beaumont dies of apoplexy. 





A General View of the Criminal Law of Eng- 
land. By James Fitzjames Stephen, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. (Macmillan & Co.) 

THE present work is not designed for the use 

of the practising lawyer in the conduct of his 

business, nor to supply the law-student with 
that intimate knowledge of the details of 
criminal proceedings which is necessary to 
enable him to practise this branch of the law. 

It belongs to a class of books—too few in this 

country—which seek rather to explain the 

rinciples of the system of law which is estab- 

fished amongst us, than to define the technical 
rules by which that system is worked. While, 
therefore, this is not a lawyer’s book of refer- 
ence, nor a book for cramming a law-student 
for an examination, it is well adapted for im- 
parting that general knowledge of the principles 
of the law which must form the foundation of 
all sound practical knowledge of its details, 
and which renders the effort to master those 
details comparatively easy. 

The contents of this work may be divided 
into the heads of Criminal Law— Criminal 
Procedure — and Evidence in Criminal Cases. 
In the early part of the book is contained 
an able and interesting Historical Sketch 
of English Criminal Law: in which the 


| question. 





cannot fail to impress on the mind the legal 
definition of that crime as it now is. 

The author’s general view of the nature of 
criminal procedure in England is stated in the 
following passage :— 

“Criminal procedure is that part of the law 
of which the object is to regulate the way in which 
particular persons may be punished for having 


, done acts which the law has forbidden them to do. 


The litigants in such cases are the person accused, 
the person accusing, and the State in its corporate 
capacity. The character of the procedure will be 
found to depend upon the tacit assumption which 
pervades it, as to the different kind and degree of 
interest which these different parties take in the 
In practice it will be found that most 
systems of criminal procedure proceed mainly upon 
one or the other of two views of the question. 
They regard a criminal trial either as a public 
inquiry, in which the object is to ascertain the 
truth for the sake of the public interest, or they 
regard it as a private dispute, in which the object 
of the accuser is to obtain, and the object of the 
accused to avoid, the infliction of legal punishment 
for an alleged crime. Probably no system of pro- 
cedure is founded exclusively upon either of these 
principles, or carries them out in practice to all 
the lengths which might be deducible from them 
in theory; but the one or the other view of the 
case must predominate in every system, and it may 
be convenient to distinguish them for the sake of 
clearness, as the litigious and inquisitorial princi- 
ples. The English system of criminal procedure is 
almost exclusively litigious; the French almost 
exclusively inquisitorial. A comparison, or rather 
a contrast, between the two systems will throw 
light upon the strong and weak points of each, and 
form a natural introduction to the detailed exami- 
nation of the leading features of our own.” 


The author proceeds to contrast the English 
with the French system, pointing out the ad- 
vantages and defects of each; and he discusses 
the proposed appointment of a public prose- 
cutor, which he thinks impossible unless our 
whole system of criminal procedure were radi- 
cally changed. Most persons will agree with 
Mr. Stephen, that it is the duty of the State to 
make provision, not only for the efficiency of 
the prosecution, but also for a full statement 
of the case for the prisoner; but the suggestion 
that the prisoner should be interrogated by 
the committing magistrate as well as at the 
trial is one which, to say the least, is of very 
doubtful expediency. 

Mr. Stephen’s view of the nature of evidence 
is thus stated :— 


‘* All the facts with which we are acquainted, 
visible or invisible, internal or external, are con- 
nected together in a vast series of sequences which 
we call cause and effect, and the constitution of 
things is such, that men are able to infer from one 
fact the existence, either past or future, of other 
facts. For instance, we infer from a footmark on 
soft ground that a foot has been impressed upon 
it. From the fact that a man is planting his foot 
on soft ground, we infer that if he completes that 
motion a footmark will appear. Any specific fact, 
or set of facts, employed for the purpose of inferring 
therefrom the existence of any other fact, is said 
to be evidence of that fact. Suppose the question 
is whether John Smith is living or dead; A says, 
‘I knew John Smith, and I saw him die.’ B says, 
‘I knew John Smith. Isaw himin bed; he looked 
very ill. I shortly afterwards heard he was dead, 


}and saw a funeral procession, which I attended, 


and which every one said was his funeral, leave 
his house and go to the churchyard, where I saw 
a coffin buried with his name on it.’ C says, ‘Z 
told me that he heard from X that John Smith 
was*dead.’ D says, ‘I had a dream that John 
Smith was dead.’ Each of these facts, if used for 
the purpose of supporting the inference that John 








Smith was really dead, would be evidence of his 
death. The assertions of A and B would, under 
ordinary circumstances, be convincing; that of C 
far from satisfactory, and that of D altogether idle, 
except to a very superstitious person. This would 
be usually expressed by saying that the assertions. 
of A and B would be good evidence, that of C 
weak evidence, and that of D no evidence at all. of 
the fact of the death. But this is not quite a correct 
way of speaking; whether one fact is evidence of 


another, depends on the way in which it is used, - 


If people usually believed in dreams, the assertion: 
that a man had dreamt of John Smith’s death 
would be evidence of his death. Whether or not 
it would be wise to allow it to be evidence of his. 
death, would depend en the further question, whe- 
ther in point of fact the practice of inferring the. 
truth of the dream from the fact of its occurrence, 
usually produced true belief.” 


At the end of the work the author gives. 
a detailed account of four English and three 
French trials in illustration of the practical 
operation of our own and the French systems. 
The English trials are those of Donellan (for 
the murder of his brother-in-law, Sir Theodo- 
sius Boughton, in 1781), Palmer, Dove, and 
Smethurst. The French are those of the Monk 
Léotade for rape and murder,—the murderers 
of Marie Desfarges, her daughter and grand- 
daughter, at St-Cyr, and that of Francois 
Lesnier. These cases are well adapted for 
illustrating the French and English systems of 
procedure, and their distinguishing character- 
istics are ably pointed out by Mr. Stephen. 

Throughout the book the author displays not 
only that practical knowledge of the law which 
is common enough amongst us, but also that 
large and rational acquaintance with its history 
and spirit which is too seldom found in the 
so-called lawyers of the present day. 





Giraldt Cambrensis Opera. Edited by J. S. 
Brewer. Vol. III. (Longman & Co.) 

The Historical Works of Giraldus Cambrensis, 
containing the Topography of Ireland, and the 
History of the Conquest of Ireland. Translated 
by Thomas Forester, Esq., M.A.—The Itine- 
rary through Wales, and the Description of 
Wales. Translated by Sir Richard Colt Hoare,. 
Bart. Revised and Edited, with Additional 
Notes, by Thomas Wright. (Bohn.) 


Mr. Brewer has published a third volume of 
his edition of the works of Giraldus Cambren- 
sis. A fourth volume is announced as in the 
press. Having devoted two articles to this pub- 
lication already, we may very properly announce 
the appearance of Vol. IIL, and defer further 
criticism until the completion of the work. 

Mr. Wright has edited translations of 
portions of the works of Giraldus, by other 
and well-known hands; but he has done 
his work efficiently, it being of a character 
for which he is peculiarly qualified. He has 
accordingly confined himself to curtailing the 
redundant annotations of Sir Richard Hoare in 
the Welsh ‘Itinerary ; and he has added man 
to the ‘Topography of Ireland,—a work whic 
received few elucidations at Mr. Forester’s 
hands. In nearly the first of these notes, how- 
ever, there is a slip,—if of Mr. Forester’s, it has 
passed unheeded by the present editor. Giraldus 
says :—“ Ireland has bees producing honey, and 
I think it would flow from their cells more 
abundantly if the increase of the swarms were 
not checked by the bitter and poisonous yews 
with which the woods of the island abound.” 
The note to this is: “Giraldus adopts what 
Virgil says of Corsica: —‘Fugiunt examina 
taxos.’—Hcel. ix. 30.” But Virgil, or Lycidas 


rather, does not say so. He does not say that 
the “swarms avoid the yews,” but that he 
wishes they would keep away from them :— 
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“Fugiant examina taxos,” which is another 
matter. 

Then, we differ from the writer of the note 
in which the view of Giraldus with respect to 
the courses of the Shannon is objected to,—so 
far as to its having two courses out of Lough 
Allen,—one carrying it to the Atlantic at 
Ballyshannon, in Donegal, the other to the 
Atlantic at Limerick. The fact is, that the 
Shannon does not have its source in Lough 
Allen. The Shannon head, or “pot of the 
Shannon” as it is called in the locality, is in 
a “bog” among the mountains of Cavan, and 
nearest to the mountain called Cuilcagh, and 
rather nearer to Lough Erne than to Lough 
Allen. This singular and mysterious-looking 
fount is traditionally connected with both lakes, 
and may really be so; in which case, Giraldus 
would not be far wrong in giving the Shannon 
a double outlet to the sea. 

Stuffed with absurdities as the text of Gi- 
raldus is, we now and again fall upon a reflec- 
tion which shows the strength and nicety of 
his judgment, the clear soundness of his com- 
mon sense. Human nature finds nothing pre- 
cious but what is rare. On that text he makes 
this comment :—“ The rising and setting of the 
sun, than which there is nothing in the world 
more beautiful, nothing more fit to excite our 
wonder, we pass by without any admiration, 
because they are daily presented to our eyes; 
while an eclipse of the sun fills the whole world 
with astonishment, because it rarely occurs.” 
A truly just and philosophical remark, as Mr. 
Wright points out. 

Giraldus could apply shrewd logic to the 
casuistry of ecclesiastics who sought to vary 
their Lenten diet. In Germany, nobles and 
“men of religion” often eat beavers’ tails on 
fast days, as partaking more of fish than of 
flesh; but it would appear, however, he says, 
with a quiet humour, “ that what is true of the 
whole, as a whole, is true of a part, considered 
as a part; nor is it usual that a part differs 
essentially from the whole.” We should like to 
have heard his opinion with respect to the 
mermaid, about whom he must have held that 
there was as much fish as flesh ! 

Concerning the non-existence of venomous 
animals in Ireland, Mr. Wright truly remarks 
that the opinion could not have been so gene- 
rally current without some basis of truth. 
Giraldus, who knew the country well, strips 
the tradition of its fabulous element, and says 
of the fact that it was not owing to St. Patrick, 
but that “history asserts that, from the earliest 
ages, and long before it was favoured with the 
light of revealed truth, this (the frog) was one of 
the things which never existed here, from some 
natural deficiency in the produce of the island.” 
We have seen many and large samples of 
frogs, however, in the bogs between Leitrim 
and Fermanagh ; but that is where they should 
be, according to the song, which supports the 
traditional idea that venomous reptiles also 
existed before the time of St. Patrick, and 
which affirms that 

He drove the frogs into the bogs, 

And banisht all the sarpents. 
Giraldus accounted for the absence by assign- 
ing it to virtue in the soil. ‘ The soil of Ire- 
land,” he says, “is so hostile to poison, that if 
gardens or any other spots in foreign countries 
are sprinkled with its dust, all venomous rep- 
tiles are immediately driven far away.” The 
author’s circumstantial account of the astonish- 
ment excited, in the period of his own residence 
in Ireland, by the exhibition of a green frog which 
was found in the grassy meadows near Water- 
ford, proves that the story of the non-existence 
there of such animals was founded on truth. 
This frog had probably come over in some ship. 





There were other plagues in the shape of 
animals, with which other saints were not so 
successful as St. Patrick with the “ sarpents.” 
St. Nannan could drive millions of fleas out of 
the Connaught village, but they took refuge in 
a meadow “in such numbers that neither man 
nor beast could venture to enter it.” St. Yvorus 
was more successful at Ferns, whence he drove 
all rats,—some had been gnawing his books,— 
and where none subsequently appeared—till 
they got there. 

As a collection of wonderful stories, the Irish 
Topography is worth reading. The Welsh 
‘Itinerary is scarcely second in interest to it. 
Of their author we have spoken at large when 
reviewing Mr. Brewer’s early volumes. The 
present volume is an excellent addition to the 
“‘ Antiquarian Library.” We hope Mr. Bohn will 
give us in a new number of the “ Historical 
Library” the ‘Paston Letters,—a new issue of 
which is very much needed by his particular 
public. 





Trevelyan Papers. Part II. a.p. 1446-1643. 
Edited by J. Payne Collier, Esq. (Printed 
for the Camden Society.) 

In little more than a hundred pages this volume 

of documents affords us illustrations of history 

during little less than two centuries. Some por- 
tions are of the dryest, though even among 

Treasury receipts and payments it may interest 

some persons to know that 111. 13s. 4d. was 

paid for medical service to “Cornelius Zifri- 
dus, Doctor of Physic, with the Lady Anne 

Cleves’s grace”; and we hope the ex-queen 

profited to that amount. Anon, we find under 

the. head “Quarters Wages” (in the 3rd 

Edward the Sixth), among other entries, “To 

Nicholas Bacon, student at the Law, 50s.; and 

16s. 8d. severally to Coke, Skymer, Hariot, 

Southey and Birch, interlude players.” Under 

ordinary payments, Dr. Cox, for preaching 

before the King’s Majesty, “this Palm Sun- 
day,” at Westminster, receives 20s.; and as 

“half-year’s wages,” we find “Edward Mon- 

tagu, Lord Chief Justice of the Common Place,” 

receiving nil under one half-year, and 50s. 
under another. Chief Justice never worked for 
less wage. 

Among the payments by warrant, the largest 
sum is paid to “Sir John Mann, master of the 
King’s Majesty’s Posts, for so much money 
disbursed by him to posts, carriers and messen- 
gers, and for divers and sundry passages made 
between Dover and Calais, for conveying of the 
King’s Majesty’s Letters, 1815/.18s.,”—aremark- 
able sum enough, and illustrative of a lively 
correspondence. 

If such a thing could be, as an unreasonable 
woman, we should fancy we had found her in 
a letter from Chief Justice FitzJames to Mr. 
Cromwell, in reference to a young Mistress 
Trevelyan who “would bind her husband to 
certain things not comprised in their indenture 
of marriage, whereof she hath nor writing nor 
yet proof.” What the lady would bind her lord 
to is not stated, but the judge remarks that 
“this Trevelyan is not the wisest man, but yet 
of a surety no idiot.” More interesting, perhaps, 
is it to find a servant laying out for his 
master, for ‘Tarleton’s Jests,” ‘Robin Good- 
fellow, and ‘ Hamlet’s History, 6d. each. The 
last is noteworthy as showing a history of 
Hamlet in print in 1595, Three years later, we 
fall upon something more dramatic still,—a 
printed “libell” from some to others of the 
apprentices of London. The authors are dis- 
gusted that the Lord Mayor has been whipping 
and pillorying innocent apprentices; and all 
good fellows not yet out of their time are 
summoned to meet on St. Bartholomew’s day 
in the Fields, in the afternoon, with daggers, 





a 
staves, or whatever weapons they may choose, 
“against my Lord Mayor go to the wrestling, 
a there to be revenged of him, but if he go 
not to the wrestling, then to be revenged on 
him at his house where he dwelleth.” Of such 
stuff was made the London apprentice, and so 
small was his respect for that awful potentate, 
the Lord Mayor of London. 

One document in this volume is headed 
‘The Earl of Essex and Tyrone,’ and dated the 
7th of September, 1599. It bears no signature, 
but it is the testimony of one who knew nothing 
of what took place, and, above all, of what was 
actually spoken at the celebrated interview 
between Essex and the Irish Chief. It is one 
of a number of false reports put out in excuse 
for that treasonable act; and being without 
name or authority of any kind, was not worth 
printing. 

In these Trevelyan Papers there is a good 
deal of scandal against Queen Elizabeth,— 
scandal which so affected Bishop Hall, of Ex- 
eter, that he informed against “Trevellian of 
St. Chedar,” for threatening the Protestants 
of his neighbourhood with bloody persecution, 
ridiculing the English Bible, and declaring that 
“ Queen Tib (Elizabeth) was as arrant a —— 
as ever breathed, and that she was kept by 
Essex, Leicester and others.” Trevellian of St. 
Chedar, it will be remembered, was a fierce 
Romanist, and as the Justices of Cornwall style 
him, in their report to the king (Charles the 
First) in 1628, “the greatest of that faction in 
the West.” Many of the papers are sad trash, 
and must be read with much discretion. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Paris in America. By Dr. René Lefebvre 
[Edouard Laboulaye]. Translated by Mary Booth. 
(New York, Scribner; London, Low & Co.) —Here 
is a volume which was written, in depreciation of 
the French forms of government, by an ingenious 
author who found means to do so with safety by 
exalting the social and political administration of 
the Northern States of America. M. Laboulaye 
has never been in the latter country, and is, there- 
fore, better qualified than most French depictors 
of foreign lands to describe minutely the manners 
and customs of the people. He dwelt in the landin 
a sort of metempsychosical form, and came back to 
narrate all the events which he did not experience, 
and to pronounce the conclusions which he draws 
from no premises. The volume, smart and clever, 
is a sarcasm on French policy and manners, a satire 
on those of the Northern States. The latter are so 
extravagantly lauded that the American translator, 
naturally enough, does not detect in the exaggeration 
of statement the disguised censure. On the contrary, 
Mary Booth is astonished and gratified at the 
correctness with which M. Laboulaye paints the 
inner life of America, of which he is entirely 
ignorant. He has, indeed, exhibited some discretion 
when drawing a parallel between Republican prin- 
ciples beyond the Atlantic and Monarchical systems 
here in Europe. To us, he seems laughing at the 
former when he is showering the most outrageous 
praise upon them. ‘‘ This picture,” says the trans- 
lator, ‘‘is not wholly eulogistic. On looking closely 
the reader will discover many a pungent satire on 
our absurdities, follies and shortcomings, which we 
would do well not to by unheeded.” If the 
translator had looked more closely than she recom- 
mends her readers to do, she would have discovered 
that this pungent satire is sprinkled on every page 
of the volume. That Mary Booth has not discerned 
this is singular, for she is a sharp satirist herself. 
She hints at the American Republic establishing 
equality throughout the world, by republicanizing 
it, and making of itself the “‘ Lord of all who 
follow ;’ and she remarks, with a smart lash of 
her whip at the tyrants of her country who 
have done their best to rendet the once pleasant 
name of ‘‘ Yankee” as contemptible as execrable, 
—that under the American Republic no one is 
subjected to the humiliation of bowing his head to 
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another, or of acknowledging a superior. #0n 
looking closely,” Mary Booth is as pungently 
satirical as the Doctor. 

Words for Workers: and other Poems. By 
Russel Elliot. (Shaw.)—We are told that Zoilus 
was presented by Apollo with a sack of wheat that 
had not been winnowed, and told to pick out all 
the chaff in return for his very querulous and fault- 
finding review. Now-a-days, Apollo too often 
presents the critic with a sack of chaff, through 
which we seek in vain for a single grain of wheat ; 
or, at least, it is presented in his name. The labour 
is all the more painful because it is “ vacant chaff 
well meant for grain,” and is not redeemed by any 
touch of humour. It is no joke, but a sober 
certainty of dreary earnestness. These ‘‘ words 
for workers” are a case in point, The writer 
means well, but gives us nothing except chaff not 
worth the grinding, and intolerable, as has been 
written, to men who think and suffer—“ words! 
words! words!” Here is a sample, called 

ROYAL WORKERS. 


There have been Royal Workers, too, 
All honour to their name! 
Posterity has handed down 
Their lasting, well-earned fame. 


These Royal Workers are but few, 
Among the many drones ; 

For earnest, heart-devoted toil 
Is seldom seen on thrones. 


Ye Royal Workers, wide your sphere, 
Extended your domain, 

Work for the true, toil for the just, 
Then blest shall be your reign. 

Dartmoor Days (Longman),—The Ferry Hills 
(Edmonston & Douglas),—A Century of Inven- 
tions; Holyrood ; and other Poems (Grant),—The 
Creation, by Henry Hardinge (Macintosh), are all 
of a kind long ago described very briefly as ‘‘ toler- 
able, and not to be endured.” 

Skating on Thin Ice: a Novel. By the Author 
of ‘Reca Garland.’ 2 vols. (Newby.)—‘ Skating 
on Thin Ice’ is a very perplexed, incoherent story ; 
but it is readable and entertaining, more, we fear, 
for its absurdities than its excellencies. The ground- 
work of the tale has the merit of being unhackneyed. 
The chief character is a civil engineer. His trials, 
difficulties, and the interest that the reader is 
made to take in the work in which he is engaged, 
would redeem a story that was not so hopelessly 


book which enjoys so high a place in its author’s 
estimation, has led us to the opinion that Mr. 
Kirke spent his time to little purpose in the Slave 
States so far as regards acquisition of knowledge 
relating to their inhabitants. As the title may mis- 
lead the public, it should be stated that ‘My 
Southern Friends’ treats the Confederates in a style 
far from friendly. This said, we have nothing more 
to add about a catch-penny publication, which is 
not likely to work evil to the cause it attempts to 
injure. 





The following miscellaneous works may be at 
once announced to the readers whom they address: 
—Life and Military Career of “ Stonewall” Jackson 
(Bacon & Co.),—The Family Friend for Midsummer 
1863 (Ward & Lock),—Effusions at Different 
Periods, by W. A..—Lake Hall: a Rhythmical 
Tale, in Thirteen Cantos, by X. R. N. (Campbell), 
—lTectures on the Revelation of St. John, by the 
Rev. Dr. C. J. Vaughan (Macmillan), — The 
Smoker’s Text-Book (Leeds, Hamer),—The River 
Plate Handbook (G. Street),—Bradshaw’s Alpha- 
betical Handbook through London and its Environs 
(Adams),—Capt. Grant's Method of Purifying the 
Water in the Serpentine River (Stanford),—Samm- 
lung und Bearbeitung Central Afrikanischer Voka- 
bularien, von Heinrich Barth (Nutt),—Vol. IV. 
of The Collected Works of Theodore Parker, edited 
by Frances Power Cobbe (Triibner & Co.),—The 
Boy’s Own Volume (Beeton),—Good Thoughts in 
Bad Times: Good Thoughts in Worse Times: Mixt 
Contemplations in Better Times, by Thomas Fuller, 
| D.D. (Liverpool, Howell),—Cobbett’s Legacy to 
| Lords: being Six Lectures on the History of Tax- 
| ation and Debt in England. To which is subjoined, 
| a Scheme of Substitution for Taxes, by W. Cobbett 
| (Tresidder),— Lady Monson: a Matrimonial Legend 
| of Bury St. Edmunds, by T. G. Youngman (Bury 
| St. Edmunds, Paul),—The Office of the Holy Com- 
| munion in the Book of Common Prayer: a Series 
| of Lectures, by the Rev. Dr. E. M. Goulbourn 
| (Rivingtons), — Colonial Military Expenditure : 
| Three Speeches of Arthur Mills (Stanford),— 
| Report of the Moslem Mission Society (Rivingtons), 


|—The Poetical Reader, for School and Home Use, 


|edited by J. C. Curtis (Simpkin),—T7he Bromley 
| Papers: a Series of Notes and Sketches, by J. A. 


| Horner (Caudwell),—and The Bride of Messina : 





perplexed by the number of characters and the |a Tragedy ; with Choruses, by Schiller ; to which 


impossibility of recollecting ‘“‘ who is who.” 
mystery that surrounds the gentleman stage-coach- 
man is not unravelled until quite the last moment, 
and the fatal accident that overtakes the fair cause 
of all the mischief in the book, and of a great deal 


The | is prefixed, An Essay on the Tragical Chorus ; trans- 


lated by A. Lodge, the Third Edition (revised) ; 
| with Other Poems (Day). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


° : eer 4 A r in Ni inea, 2 vols. fe. 8vo. 1 1. 
before it began, is a very unartistic ending. The | ndrew Deverel, Adventures in New Guinea, 2 vols. fe. 8vo. 12/ ¢! 


story is so ill put together, that the fragmentary 


gleams of cleverness are only provoking; the style 
is comical for the balance of antithesis with which 
the sentences are built. Thus: ‘‘ Long acquaint- 
ance had induced a deep attachment on both sides, 
and it was the deeper that no word was spoken to 


Balmes’s American States, Churches, and Slavery, 2nd thou. 7/6 cl. 
Balmes’s Letters on American Republic, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
Black’s Tourist of Ireland,,4th edit. 18mo. 5/ cl. 
Braddon’s Aurora Floyd, 6th edit. er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

radshaw’s Paris Guide, new edit. sq. 1/6 swd.; 2/6 cl. 
Briot’s Elements of Arithmetic, trans. by Spear, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 
Caldwell’s Art of Doing our Best, new edit. sm. cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Cooke's Christian Theology, 4th edit. cr. 8vo. 6/6 cl 


Cox’s Reading, Writing, &c., Letters to a Law Student, 12mo. 10/6 | 


Douglas’s English Reader, Fourth Book, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
Edwards’s Manual of Zoology. 2nd edit. fc. 8vo. 8/6 cl. 


betray the thought of each until their hearts had | Giraldi Cambrensis, edit. by Brewer, Vol. 3, ry. 8vo. 10/ hf.-bd. 


irretrievably gone. Then a word and a deep pres- 


sure proclaimed the burning love each felt towards 
the other.” 


a sort of connexion with it. 


his half-hour allowed for luncheon out among the 
trees, with their leaves just budding, and where 
the lambs, London lambs, dirty, yet playful, in the 


freshness of their youth, were skipping about.” 


This is an oddly transcendental mode 
of revelation. A quality is never asserted of any | Leapolt's Recollections of an Indian Missionary, new ed. 12mo. 2/ | 
object without qualifying it by another which has a 
** Basil loved to get Revival (The', Vol. 8, Jan. - June, 1863, 4to. 3/ cl. lim 


Gottheil’s Messiah, The Hope of Israel, &c., fe. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Grieb’s Eng.-German and German-Eng. Dict. 6th ed. roy. 8vo. 15/ 
| Hiley’s English Composition, 12mo. 4/6 cl. 

orace’s Odes and Carmen Seculare, trans. Conington, 2nd ed. 5/6 
| Hunter’s Arithmetic and Book-keeping, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 





Moon’s Second Defence of the Queen’s English, 8vo. 1/ swd. , 
Reading Disentangled, by Author ‘ Peep o’ Day,’ 37 sheets, 6/ plain. 


p. 

Robinson’s Manual of Method, ‘‘ Primary Schools,” 12mo. 6/6 cl. 
Stevens’s History of Methodism, ed. by Willey, Vol. 1, ry. 8vo. 5/el. 
Stewart’s Footsteps behind Him, a Novel, 3rd ed. post 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Story of Elizaheth, 2nd edit. post 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Thomas's Vital Question, Six Lectures, cr. 8vo. 1/6 limp cl. 
Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 24/ cl. 
Unger's Tdeal Views of Primitive World. 17 Photo-plates, 4to. 42/ 


My Southern Friends. “All of which Teaw, and | Ure’s Dictionary of Chemistry, ed. by Watts (4 vols.), Vol. 1, 31/6 
. J) , | 


part of which Iwas.” By Edmund Kirke. (Low & 
Co.)—In the last chapter of this silly novel, which 
has all the worst vices and none of the few merits 7 
of the ‘‘sensation” school, Mr. Edmund Kirke says 
with amusing effrontery, ‘‘ Whoever comes before 
the American public in a time of great deeds, like 
this, with mere words, should have no idle story to 
tell. * * The writer of this book has something to 


say ; some facts to relate which have not been told 


some truths to communicate about Southern life 
and society, which the public ought to know. Some 
of these facts, gathered during sixteen years of 
intimate business and social intercourse with the 
planters and merchants of the South, he has endea- 


Veronia, a Novel, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Warren and Pullan’s Treasures in Needlework, 3rd edit. fe. 8vo. 6/ 
Willcock’s The Ocean, the River, and the Shore, Pt. 1, post 8vo. 9/ 





[ADVERTISEMENT. ] 
(Copy.) 
To the Members of the Anglo- Biblical Institute. 


Dear Brotner Mempers,—Bp. Colenso and those of his school 
are altogether mistaken in esteeming it to be an Axiom, that 
Excellence, or in the Bishop’s own words, ‘‘The eternal principles 
of right and wrong, which the great Creator has planted within us 
> | —The Eternal Law of Justice and Equity, which God Himself has 
written with his own Finger upon the tables of our hearts,” is an 
Absolute and not 2 Conditional quality ;—That Beauty and Right 
under all circumstances can only be Beauty and Right. 

Thus, according to their estimate, the flat flounder-faced Beauty 
of China should be worthy of the admiration of him that has 
not received the Chinese education ;—The Bill of Divoreement not 
being now Right, never could have been a Right ordinance ;—“ An 
eve for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,” having been forbidden to 





ured i caw ” | Christians, could never have been an Ordinance instituted by 
“" to embody in this volume.” A perusal of the Moses ;—And sacrifices being now reckoned to be unable to take 
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away sin, the record of the Ordinance of their institution 
Moses for this purpose must be spurious. y 
_Fxcellence and Right, which are only other names for Perfec. 
tion, are as dependent on the qualities of him who prescribes, (in 
other words, on Attendant Circumstances.) as on the qualities of 
that respecting which the prescription is made. 
a As an abstract proposition to men of this age, the command 
To destroy thousands of men, wo children for National 
evil courses,—To withhold the eye from pity,—Even to destroy 
utterly, may be, as some think proper to describe it, “ wnjust and 
inhuman ;” but if by its execution, one hundred times the number 
of those destroyed would be turned from like Evil courses; and 
would not have been reclaimed by any other means; it would 
rather be unjust and inhuman to command or to permit ‘‘the eye 
to Pit: and not to destroy utterly.” 

f man knows, that He who commands is Merciful, man need 
not, and may not comprehend, how he can be so, in giving what 
now appears to man to be an unjust and inhuman command, in 
order for man to have no just doubts, whether in so command- 
ing, He can be acting Mercifully; seei that although man 
knows the command, man may not and does not know the cir- 
cumstances which rendered the giving of it necessary ; man 
does know, that it is possible for such circumstances to have 
existed ; and that such a command would not have been giv 
unless they had existed ; and therefore as such a command might 
justly be given to man, precisely, in all respects, as it is descri 
to have been given to him in the Holy Scriptures: man, being 

of the cir t , cannot justly decide, that any 
command could not have been given by God, because of its appear- 








ing to man to be inconsistent with the Divine attributes, for such 
| & comm have been given. 

It is indeed true, that man knows that God’s power is such, ag 
| that could make any man, or all men, to act Rightly ; but man 
| does not know that He could do this, and leave man a Free 

For man justly to condemn any command, it is requisite for 

| him to know, what were the circumstances of those who received 

| the command, and what was the Amount of power, not Possible 

| to be exercised, but able justly to be exercised, by Him who gave 
the command. 

Who is able now justly to determine, that in the circumstances, 
that is, in the estimation of Right by David and those of his days, 
| the act of David recorded, 2 Sam. xii. 31, “In bringing forth the 

people of Rabbah, and putting them under saws, and harrows, 
axes, and making them pasa through the brick kiln” was not for 
the benefit of mankind, not simply the best, but (if the act was 
approved of by God) was not the only means by which the improve- 
ment of the world could be effected ; and ifso, who can determine, 
that David's so acting was not Excellence of action ? 

_ Who can determine, that such an act, at that time, was more 
inconsistent with Holy action, than our now depriving the Un- 
repentant Murderer of the opportunity of peaking the pardon of 
his crime, by the taking from him of his life? Do the Limited 
pains of time surpass the never career pains of eternity? Is it 
pity to spare one, by a means that will practically cause the suf- 
fering to be transferred to one hundred persons ? 

Is our state of mind in causing a brether to incur the greatest 
of all sufferings, eternal punishment, even though it for the 
benefit of all mankind, less censurable, than that of ‘the man 
a God's own heart” causing temporal pain to a limited number 
of persons, it may be, for an equal benefit to mankind; and it 
may be, a benefit not otherwise to be effected ? 

o man can even justly object, that David’s act must have 
affected the eternal state of the sufferers; for these might have 
been, and probably were, so hardened in sin, and removed from 
the operation of repentance and reformation, (possibly being even 
without the Knowledge of the benefits to be derived therefrom,) 
as to render any estimate of the chances of their attaining pardon 
and reformation by prolongation of life, unworthy of account. 

Bp. Colenso and those of his school do not Assert, that the 
Record of the Ordinance of Moses, ** 7’o give a bill of Divorcement 

nd then to dismiss a wife” must be spurious, because such an 
Ordinance is acknowledged, as an abstract proposition, to be 
wrong; because God has condescended to explain, why He insti- 
tuted it; but Bp. Colenso and those of his school do practically 
Assert, that every other Record, which as an abstract proposition 
is acknowledged to be wrong, is spurious ; necessarily therein prae- 
tically Assuming, either that God could have no reason for the 
enjoining of such an Ordinance, or, that man’s state could not 
have been such, as to make such an Ordinance most suited to it. 

_ My Brothers, such Assumption do you and all practically sanc- 

, tion, who honour this portion of the teaching of Bp. Colenso; an 

Assumption, be it remembered, unworthy of honour; as 
and Excellence are qualities that cannot determine what are the 
attendant circumstances, they being altogether dependent for 
their existence on their attendant circumstances. 

The character of a Command alone in Holy Scripture therefore 
can never determine its genuineness, unless man does possess & 
knowledge, both of all the circamstances which led the Giver of it 
to give it, and of all the circumstances attending those to whom 
the Command was given. When Bp. Colenso and those of his 
school can shew, that they pa Perfect knowledge on each of 
these heads, then and not till then can this portion of theirteach- 
ing be justly regarded by man as of any authority. 

I remain, dear brother Members, ever truly yours, 
HERMAN HEINFETTER. 
17, Fenchurch-street, August 4th, 1863. 





JULIUS CSAR’S INVASION OF ENGLAND, 
Sandford Park, Oxon, Aug. 8, 1863. 
I have been asked to put on paper a brief sum- 
| mary of the arguments I laid before the Arche- 
ological Institute a few days back on the subject 
of Cxsar's Invasion of Britain. I comply with the 
request the more readily, inasmuch as I have seen 
a long report of my speech in which I can hardly 
recognize a single argument that was used by me. 

Cesar twice invaded Britain. It is clear from his 
narrative that on both occasions he sailed from the 
same port in Gaul, and landed on the same part of 
the British coast. In his account of his second 
transit he calls the port he sailed from the Portus 
Icius. Our first question, then, will be, Where was 
situated this Portus Icius? 

After his interview with the Gaulish traders, 
Cesar despatched Volusenus to explore the British 
coast. He then, as the narrative tells us (B. G., IV. 
xxi.), ‘‘sets out for the country of the Morini, be- 
cause from thence the passage to Britain was the 
shortest. Hither he orders ships to come from all 
the neighbouring districts, and also the fleet which 
he had constructed the summer before for the war 
against the Veneti.” A few sentences afterwards 
we’ read (B. G., IV. xxii.), that ‘ while Cesar 1s 
detained in these parts with the view of getting 
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the vessels ready,” embassies come to him from 
various tribes of the Morini. When I read these 
passages, I find it very difficult to arrive at any 
but one conclusion, viz., that the Portus Icius was 
some part of the Morini; and I should be driven 
to adopt this conclusion, even though Strabo had 
not distinctly told us, that “‘the Itium which the 
deified Cesar used as his port when he crossed over 
to the island” was in the country of the Morini 
(Geogr., 1V. v. 2). I shall start, therefore, with 
this assumption. 

On the coast of the Morini, from the Canche 
northwards, are numerous little inlets, which are, 
or we may presume at one time to have been, tidal 
harbours—Etaples (formerly Cwanta-wic), Bou- 
logne, Wimereux, Ambleteuse, Wissant, Sangatte,t 
Calais, Gravelines, and Dunkerque. Each one of 
these small ports has in its turn been selected as 
the representative cf the Portus Icius. But in the 
midst of the rival ports there are two, Boulogne 
and Wissant, whose claims have always stood forth 
pre-eminent. It was their claims which divided the 
great European scholars three centuries ago, and 
which have been the subject of the keenest contro- 
versy among our modern antiquaries. I shall there- 
fore narrow the question to the issue, Was the 
Portus Icius Wissant or Boulogne ? 

In his second transit, Cesar ordered his ships to 
assemble at the Portus Icius, “from which port he 
had ascertained that the passage to Britain was 
extremely convenient ” (B. G., V. ii.)—commodis- 
simum. The partisans of Bouldgne construe the 
word as if it signified ‘‘ the most convenient” ; and 
avast amount of learning has been expended to 
show the superiority of Boulogne as a port over 
Wissant. Cesar, during his first stay on the coast, 
was busy providing ships for the transport of his 
legions, and was at the same time watching the 
movements of his dangerous neighbours the Morini. 
Though the busiest man the world ever saw, he 
had no time for weighing the comparative merits 
of the ports north and south of him, and for deter- 
mining which of them was ‘‘ the most convenient.” 
He went into the country of the Morini “because 
the passage from thence to Britain was the short- 
est’; and I believe he selected the Portus Icius 
because it afforded him this shortest passage. 

Closely connected with this part of our inquiry 
is the question, Which are the ports in Gaul that 
have at various times been selected as channels of 
communication between Britain and the Continent ? 
During the Roman occupation of Britain, Gesoria- 
cum, or Boulogne, was the favoured port. The fact 
cannot be denied, and I admit it most fully. 
Equally clear, though less known, are the facts, 
that during the Anglo-Saxon period—that is, from 
the sixth to the ninth century—Cwanta-wic (now 
Etaples) was the chief port of communication ; that 
from the tenth to the fifteenth century Wissant ¢ 
enjoyed this honour; and that Calais in its turn 
succeeded Wissant. It is interesting to speculate 
on the causes which led to these several changes. 
Wissant seems to have yielded to Calais because 
early in the fifteenth century its port was destroyed 
by one of those sand-storms which are so frequent 
on the opposite coast, and with which all who have 
been resident there for any length of time*must be 
familiar. Cwanta-wic fell a prey to the Northmen 
in the latter part cf the ninth century; and Wis- 
sant may have taken its place owing, as M.PAbbé 
Haigneré suggests (‘Etude sur le Portus Itius,’ 
p. 28), to the growing importance of the Flemish 
towns if the neighbourhood, and their increasing 
commerce with England. The motives which led 
our ancestors to prefer Cwanta-wic to Boulogne 
are not easy to discover; and if the reasons which 





+ Sangatte is now a large village, situated on a Jow cliff 
beside the sea. It has no port, nor is it easy to see how it 
ever could have had one. Yet all who have discussed this 
question are agreed in ascribing to it the character of an 
ancient port, and I think with reason, for if it were not a 
port in ancient times, it would be difficult to account for 
the Roman remains so frequently found there, or for the 
Roman road which leads to it from Thérouanne. Pos- 
sibly Cape Blanc-nez may have projected further seawards 
two thousand years ago than at present, and so have 
afforded it something like a shelter from the south-west 
wind. 

t This village is generally called Witsand in medieval 
writings; and we are expressly told that it received this 
name owing to the white sands with which it. was sur- 
rounded. 





induced the Romans to make Gesoriacum (Bou- 
logne) their port rather than the Portus Icius be 
less obscure, they are too important to be discussed 
incidentally. These reasons bear directly upon the 
subject before us, and will require at our hands a 
distinct and very careful investigation. 

On the eastern coast of the sea which divides 
England from the Continent, there seems to be a 
tendency, owing to the action of the tides, to deposit 
a line of sand-hills across the mouth of any bay 
which deeply indents the land. To such a belt of 
sand-hills Holland owes its origin. The whole 
space between the sand-hills—or downs, as they 
are called—and the upland was originally, at high 
water, a lake, and at low water a collection of 
mud-banks, through which the great rivers from 
the interior worked their way, escaping into the 
sea through gaps in the line of sand-hills. A 
similar belt of sand-hills stretched across the bay 
which, no doubt, once existed between the capes 
Gris-nez and Blanc-nez. The sand-downs still rise 
from 50 to 60 and 70 feet in height, and stretch 
from a point east of Gris-nez to Wissant, a little to 
the west of Blanc-nez. Between these downs and 
the upland is now a flat sandy plain, some two or 
three miles long, and varying from a quarter to 
half a mile in breadth. I think no one can look 
down upon this plain from any of the neighbouring 
heights without being convinced that, it was for- 
merly what in some parts of England is called a 
“‘ backwater.”” The waters which cross the plain 
reach the sea by three outlets in the line of sand- 
hills,—the Rieu d’Herlan by an outlet near Wis- 
sant; the Rieu des Anguilles, the drain of the 
Marais de Tardinghen, which seems to be the 
lowest part of the plain, by another gap; and by a 
third gap further westward, the Rieu du Chatelet. 
It is probable that these little streams once flowed 
into the backwater, and that the latter was con- 
nected with the sea by a single outlet; and if I 
might be allowed to speculate on such slender pre- 
mises, I would.say, that the gap through which 
flows the Rieu des Anguilles may probably repre- 
sent the mouth of the ancient port. 

At the east end of the plain, near Wissant, are 
sand-drifts which have evidently been swept there 
by the prevailing south-west wind. In the midst 
of these drifts is a little basin, scooped out by the 
windings of the Rieu d’Herlan, or Wissant brook, 
and which some antiquaries have mistaken for the 
medieval port. No doubt it occupies in part the 
site of this port, for on the banks of the brook have 
been found balks of timber which it is generally ad- 
mitted must have been part of the old quay; buta 
basin surrounded by cliffs of sand cannot be of an- 
cient date, and it certainly does not define the limits 
of the port of Wissant. What those limits were it is 
very difficult to say. M. de Saulcy seems to con- 
sider them (‘Les Campagnes de J ules César,’ p. 172) 
as coincident with those of the little plain I have 
described, and he mentions a tradition which assigns 
to the port two entrances, one at its eastern and 
the other at its western extremity. I have myself 
little faith in traditions, and think it would not be 
impossible to point out the circumstance in which 
this particular tradition originated. When in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries the port of Wissant 
first began to play a part in history, it seems pro- 
bable that a large portion of the ancient backwater 
was already silted up, and that the entry of the 
medieval port was where the Rieu d’Herlan now 
enters the sea. At an earlier period, no doubt, it 
was otherwise, and everything tends to show, that 
in the time of Czesar the whole space now occupied 
by the plain was one continuous port. 

Here, then, between Cape Gris-nez and Wissant 
was formerly a port, amply large enough to contain 
the 800 ships which on his second transit Cesar 
collected there. In the offing was a roadstead fairly 
sheltered, and containing good anchoring ground ; 
and immediately in front was Dover. Czesar might 
well consider the transit from thence to Britain 
“extremely convenient.” How the Romans came 
to reject all these conveniences of transit and deli- 
berately to select Boulogne as their “ Portus Bri- 
tannicus,” we have now to inquire. 

No one can explore the neighbourhood of Wissant 
without being struck with its extreme sterility. In 
one of the dissertations appended to the ‘ Histoire 


de St. Louis,’ and the existence of which seems to 
be unknown to our English antiquaries, Du Cange 
has collected all the learning relative to Wissant, 
and in spite of himself has shown the poverty of 
the place and the slenderness of its resources. On 
one occasion, when two or three hundred travellers 
had been staying there fourteen or fifteen days, we 
are told they could hardly obtain food owing to 
the barrenness of the country. The Boulognese 
antiquaries dwell with much triumph on these 
testimonies to the poverty of the rival port; but it 
is forgotten that these testimonies afford a sufficient 
answer to the question put forward with so much 
confidence, viz., how came the Romans to make 
Boulogne their port of transit during their occu- 
pation of Britain, if Wissant were the Portus Icius? 
Wissant, or rather the port adjacent to Wissant, 
may have answered Czsar’s purpose, when he had 
hundreds of ships to supply the wants of his com- 
missariat ; but when a port was to be provided to 
meet the ordinary purposes of traffic, it was neces- 
sary to select one that possessed local resources. The 
neighbourhood of Boulogne was, comparatively 
speaking, fertile, and as its harbour was not inferior 
to that of Wissant, the Romans selected it for their 
port notwithstanding the greater length of the 
voyage. If Boulogne was the original terminus of 
Agrippa’s highway, this selection must have«been 
made within thirty years of Czsar’s transit, and it 
certainly must date earlier than the Roman occu- 
pation of the island. 

During three days I carefully explored the 
country round Wissant, but found nothing in the 
neighbourhood which I could venture to call Ro- 
man. The several “mottes,” which have given rise to- 
so much discussion, seemed to me to be of medizeval 
origin, and I looked in vain for anything of a 
Roman character in the old road which runs from 
Wissant to Guines. It is undoubtedly the road 
referred to in the old chronicle quoted by Bergier 
(‘ Hist. des Grands Chemins,’i. 104), but may have 
come into use in the tenth century as a means of 
reaching the Roman Road that led from Sangatte 
to Thérouanne. It is said that a Gallo-Roman 
tomb has been found at Wissant, but@on the whole, 
it seems probable that from the time of Cesar to 
the tenth century the Portus Icius was the subject 
of little public interest. 

As I extended my wanderings, I obtained ready 
answers to many of the objections which have been 
brought against the views I am now advocating. 
Cesar tells us that, at his first transit, the eighteen 
ships of burden which conveyed his cavalry were 
kept from joining him, owing to their being wind- 
bound, eight miles off, in what he calls “the fur- 
ther” (B. G., IV. xxiii.), and in another place 
“the upper port ” (B. G., IV. xxviii.). Sangatte, 
it is urged, is six miles, and Calais eleven miles 
from Wissant, the first distance being too short 
and the latter too long. The answer is an easy one. 
Wissant was not built till centuries after Ceesar’s 
time, and lies at the eastern extremity of the Por- 
tus Icius. We have only to suppose that Czesar’s 
camp lay near the middle of the port, and we at 
once get the eight miles to Sangatte. 

On the return from Britain two of the ships 
missed their port, and landed the three hundred 
soldiers they carried a few miles to the southward, 
probably at Ambleteuse. Asthesoldiers were making 
their way to the camp, they were attacked by some 
thousands of the Morini, but bravely defended 
themselves till relieved by the cavalry sent to their 
assistance. The next day Caesar despatched La- 
bienus against the Morini, and as this people, “ on 
account of the drying up of the marshes (paludum ), 
had no refuge to betake themselves to, as they had 
the previous summer, almost all of them fell into 
the power of Labienus ” (B. G., IV. xxxviii.). It 
has been asked, where can we find these marshes 
except to the south of Boulogne? I know of no 
fen-district which is now to be found in the country 
of the Morini south of Wissant; but in Czsar’s 
time every brook must have had its marsh, and no 
one who has explored the Slacq-valley and its tribu- 
taries above Ambleteuse will be at a loss to discover 
the locality where, under ordinary circumstances, 
the delinquent Morini might have found a refuge. 
This valley has a bottom some half-a-mile broad, 





flat as the fens of Cambridgeshire, and stretching 
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for miles into the country. Even at the present 
day, after a rainfall, much of the valley is under 
water. , 

It has always seemed to me that the language of 
the classical geographers goes far to disprove the 
identity of Gesoriacum (Boulogne) and the Portus 
Icius. When Ptolemy mentions the Ician promon- 
tory, and immediately afterwards Gesoriacum, we 
might have expected him to call the latter place 
the Ician Port, if it ever really bore that name; 
and it certainly is strange, if we assume the iden- 
tity of the two places, that Boulogne is never called 
by that name, notwithstanding the frequent refer- 
ences made to Gesoriacum in classical history. But 
the strongest argument is, perhaps, furnished by 
the language of Strabo. This geographer tells us 
(Geogr., IV. v. 2) there were four ways of passing 
over to the island, viz., from the mouths of the 
Rhine, of the Seine, of the Loire and the Garonne ; 
and he proceeds: ‘‘when people sail from the 
country near the Rhine, the voyage is not actually 
from the mouth of the river, but from the country 
of the Morini, who border on the Menapii, among 
whom also is the Itium, which the deified Caesar 
used as his port when he passed over to the island.” 
Every Boulognese will admit that this usual port of 
transit which Strabo refers to must be Boulogne; 
and gvery unprejudiced reader, I think, will be of 
opinion that he distinguishes it from his ‘‘ Itium.” 

When describing the coast of Gaul, Ptolemy 
mentions three places as lying between the Seine 
and the Scheldt—the river Phrudis, the Ician 
promontory and the port of Gesoriacum. As the 
only river of importance on the coast is the Somme, 
and the only promontory of importance is Cape 
Gris-nez, the great French geographers D'Anville, 
Walckenaer, and others identify the river Phrudis 
with the Somme, and the Ician promontory with 
Cape Gris-nez. In so doing they assume that 
Ptolemy has committed a blunder in placing the 
Ician promontory before, instead of after Geso- 
riacum. This kind of blundering is not unfrequent 
with the author who assigns London to Kent, and 
fixes the second Legion at the Isca of the Dam- 
nonii, instead of the Isca of the Silures; and such 
blundering need not surprise us, when we remember 
how great were the difficulties of the task he had 
undertaken. The partisans of Boulogne, as might 
have been expected, refuse to abide by this deci- 
sion. They fix the Ician promontory at Cape 
Alpreck, a little south of Boulogne, and tell us 
that it once projected much further seaward than 
at- present. This is probably true, for the cliffs 
both on the French and the English coast have 
certainly been much wasted by the action of the 
tides and of the weather. But there is nothing 
that gives importance to Cape Alpreck save its 
connexion with this ‘‘ Ician controversy”; whereas 
Cape Gris-nez is the most important point on the 
French coast north of the Seine. At Cape Gris-nez, 
the coast, which has hitherto trended to the north, 
begins to turn eastward. It is this cape, moreover, 
which, together with the cliffs of Dover, forms the 
Straits, and which the Dutch must have had in 
view when they gave the Straits the name of De 
ofden—the headlands. South of this cape the 
flood-tide flows to the eastward, while north of it 
the tide changes its course and flows to the north- 
eastward. The importance of Cape Gris-nez, in- 
deed, cannot be overlooked, and is still fully recog- 
nized. On it the French Government have lately 
exhibited one of those magnificent lights which 
put our English lighthouses to shame, and which, 
with commendable pride, they are now enshrining 
in a structure built of the most costly materials. 
Cape Gris-nez, there can hardly be a doubt, was 
the Ician promontory, and if so, the great port 
which lay beneath it must have been the Ician 
Port. 

Amid that vast mass of authorities which Du 
Cange has brought together respecting Wissant 
are extracts from William of Poitiers and William 
of Jumitges. The latter of these writers tells us 
that the young prince, the brother of the Confessor, 
who was murdered soon after his landing in Eng- 
land, sailed from Witsand; while the other tells 
us that he sailed from the Portus Icius. Du Cange 
points to this testimony as making strongly in his 
favour. M. Haigneré considers that it merely adds 





one more to the number of the partisans of Wissant 
(‘ Etude,’ &c., p. 59). The answer is hardly worthy 
of a man so able, for it assumes that the “ Ician 
controversy,” and all the partisanship it has given 
rise to, were known in the eleventh century! It 
might, however, be said—true this Norman monk 
calls Wissant the Portus Icius—in his days it was 
the ordinary means of communication with Britain, 
and he naturally supposed it was used by Cesar. 
I believe this answer would have no sounder foun- 
dation to rest on than that of M. Haigneré, but it 
is much more difficult to dispose of. The knowledge 
of classical. literature possessed by the educated 
monks of the Middle Ages, though a subject of 
very interesting inquiry, has been hitherto but 
little investigated. They were well acquainted 
with the classical poets, and even with some of the 
classical historians, but seem to have been almost 
entirely ignorant of Cesar’s Commentaries. I 
know, indeed, of two instances in which the Com- 
mentaries are quoted previously to the eleventh 
century, but in both instances with considerable 
parade of learning. In the present case, we must 
suppose that William of Poitiers quotes them fami- 
liarly, and expects his reader to be equally well 
acquainted with them. I cannot believe that either 
the one or the other possessed this knowledge. It 
may be asked, whence then did William of Poitiers 
get the name of Portus Icius? I would answer, most 
probably from that current of obscure literature 
which, from the nature of things, we might assume 
to have existed, and which many facts connected 
with our national history prove, almost to demon- 
stration, did exist during the Middle Ages. It 
seems to have consisted mainly of chronicles, of 
compilations like that of Nennius, and of national 
songs. By this means the name of Jcius, which must 
originally have been nothing more than the latinized 
form of some Celtic word, may have come down to 
William of Poitiers. The old Irish name for the 
English Channel is Muir n’ Icht, and Donovan, 
the first of modern Irish scholars, translates it 
without hesitation “‘the Ician Sea.” Dr. Reeves, in 
a note to his ‘Life of Adomnanus,’ follows Dono- 
van’s example. Neither of these scholars gives any 
reason in support of the translation, but I think, 
nevertheless, that it may be supported. Muir n’ 
Icht means the ‘‘Sea of the Icht.” The word icht 
is found in no Irish dictionary or glossary with 
which I am acquainted, but the Gaelic uchd means 
‘*the brow of a hill” (vide Gaelic Dict. of the 
Highland Society); Muir n’ Icht may therefore 
signify the ‘‘Sea of the Promontory,” and we are 
at once referred to the Ician promontory of Pto- 
lemy. I know of no Gaelic word of which uchd 
can be a derivative, but in the Welsh there is an 
adjective, wch, higher, which may very well be its 
root. If we might assume that in ancient Celtic 
uch was used as a substantive in the sense of height, 
then we see at once the origin of the word Jcius, 
and perhaps may account for all the variations 
that are found in the MSS., viz., Zcius, Zctius and 
Itius. Icius and Ictius may represent the Celtic 
words uch and uchd, and Itiu¥ be a corruption of 
Ictius. When, in Celtic, a guttural precedes a dental, 
it is very commonly melted into a breathing and 
lost, thus the Caractac-us of Tacitus, became in 
Dion and Zonaras Karatak-os, in modern Welsh 
Caradawg, and in English Cradock. 

Briefly to recapitulate. I believe the port which 
once existed between Cape Gris-nez and Wissant 
to be the Portus Icius: 1st, because it afforded the 
shortest passage to Britain, 2ndly, because it was 
amply large enough for Cesar’s purposes, 3rdly, 
because it lay immediately beneath Cape Gris-nez, 
which I believe to be the Ician promontory, and 
lastly, because a Norman monk in the eleventh 
century expressly calls it the Portus Icius; and I 
think this name may have been handed down to 
him by the Romanized Gauls, inasmuch as the 
name of Ician seems to have been long kept 
afloat in the recollection of the Celtic population 
of these islands. Epwin GvuEst. 

(To be continued.) 





THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH. 
Mont Le Grand, Exeter, Aug. 10, 1863. 
Wirth reference to the article in your publication 
of the 8th inst., on ‘The Queen’s English,” may 











I be allowed to say that he who would inquire 
into the origin of ancient nations, expecting to 
identify the sites of cities, the courses of rivers, 
the plans of mountains, and the names of peoples 
and individuals by the names which have come to 
us through sacred or profane history, will meet 
with many disappointments? He must set aside 
many old opinions and pronunciations, and attend 
to the following, which will assist him in his re. 
searches and help him over many of the difficulties 
which beset his path. 

Vowels are, and have always been, used in. 
differently or indiscriminately one for another,— 
not only in the spelling and pronouncing of words, 
but in translating from one language into another, 
Thus: pope, pape, papa; Tom, Tam; London, 
Lundon; Ur, Ir, Ar, a city; Gunga, Ganges; 
Raindeer, Reindeer ; Thara, ‘Terah, Abram’s 
father; Noah, Noe. 

The labials and dento-labials are also used in- 
differently, and often when mixed with vowels 
greatly change the appearance of words. Bombay 
is always written Mumbeye by the people of India, 
The great East Indian river Nerbuda is in Sanskrit 
(from which it is derived) Narmada. Padshah 
is Badshah ; Brusa in Turkey is from Prusus its 
founder; Nablous from Neapolis; Phrygia from 
Bryges; Baffa from Paphos; Tiber, Tevere; 
Perth, Bertha ; Olympus, Elimbo, Olymbas, 
Elimbas; Dover, Dubris; Pillum, Billum, Wil- 
liam. All the motley collection of donkey-drivers, 
of many languages, collected at Alexandria, 
in calling Pompey’s Pillar ‘‘ Bumbay’s Billows.” 

The English pronunciation of i as eye must be 
dropped in foreign as in ancient languages, and 
changed into ee ; and a must be used as awe. I 
have heard well-educated persons in England 
speak of the city of Delhi as Delhigh, while the 
proper word is nearer to Delhee or Delee; and of 
Agra (Awegrah) as Ayegrey, of the Calee yug as 
the Keyleye yug, and the Khoh i noor, as the 
Khoh eye noor. I can assure you that the edu- 
cated Orientals smile with no small jocularity at 
our classic English. 

The 4 has been used and disused in all ages 
according to custom or fashion or caprice. It is 
sometimes not looked on as a letter at all. We have 
Hannibal and Annibal; Terah and Thara as 
above; Hadrian, Adrian; Hadranum, Adranum; 
sometimes a mere breath, at other times it gives 
emphasis. WILLIAM Stiriiné, Lieut.-Col. 





WATERSHEDS AND VALLEYS. 
Brookwood Park, Alresford, Aug. 10, 1863. 

IN a former number of the Atheneum I suggested 
that the term “ dividing ridge” should take the 
place of the word ‘“ watershed.” Dr. Beke’s word 
‘“‘ water-parting” is excellent, and your Corre- 
spondent ‘ Purley ” makes, on Saturday last, some 
excellent remarks against the word watershed. 
Mr. Jukes and Mr. Hughes say that they find no 
difficulty in making the word understood in the 
lecture-room. If they explained to their hearers, 
that when they said mountains they meant valleys, 
they would find no difficulty in making themselves 
understood. But this would be no reason with 
the rest of the world for calling valleys mountains. 
There is sufficient confusion of ideas on the subject 
of valleys and dividing ridges, without wilfully 
using confused terms; and now let me ask the 
readers of the Atheneum, What isa valley? My 
definition is, 2 waterslope with one outlet, or a 
system of waterslopes converging to oné outlet. 
Thus, the valley of the Thames includes all the 
valleys and slopes which shed their waters to the 
Thames. But if we pass over the ridge which 
divides the waters which flow to the Thames from 
the waters which flow to the Severn, we pass from 
the valley of the Thames to the valley of the Severn. 
Mr. Jukes, in his most admirable paper, ‘On the 
River-Valleys of Ireland,’ talks of valleys running 
from sea to sea across Ireland. This, according to 
my definition of a valley, is a physical impossibility. 
Mr. Jukes’s valley, running from Dingle Bay on 
the west to Dungarvon on the east, passes over 
two dividing ridges, atid so is part of three different 
valleys. Near Millstreet it passes over the ridge 


which divides the waters flowing to Killarney and 
Dingle Bay from the waters which flow to the 
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Blackwa 
passes over the ridge which divides the waters 
which flow to Cork from the waters which flow to 
Dungarvon. GroRGE GREENWOOD, Colonel. 





51, Stephen’s Green, Dublin, Aug. 8, 1863. 

Will your Correspondent “ Purley” favour us 
with his reasons for saying that the word ‘ water- 
shed” was “ originally a foreign term” and “is not 
English”? Having been in the habit of using it as 
a common English word for the last thirty years, I 
altogether doubt its being a translation of the Ger- 
man “‘ Wasserscheide,”oranything else buta genuine 
English word, and must certainly deny that it is 
ever “ misunderstood or misused by the multitude.” 
It seems to me just such a word as Shakspeare 
would have used, had he had occasion to mention 
the thing; and being myself Warwickshire-born, 
and familiar when a school-boy with expressions of 
his that have puzzled commentators unacquainted 
with the dialect of the Midland Counties, I have 
some confidence in my own instinct in the matter. 
Can “ Purley,” or the ghost of Horne Tooke, or any 
one else, refer us to the first use of the word in 
print? My own belief is, that at whatever date 
that occurred it had been long previously in use, 
among men who had to describe land, in the sense, 
not of one slope, but of a double slope and the 
summit line. In speaking of a roof we include the 
roof-ridge, unless a flat roof be specified. 

The word “ mere” is acommon English word for 
a large pool or lake,—witness Windermere, Grass- 
mere, Aqualate Mere in Shropshire, Whittlesea 
Mere in Cambridgeshire, Pimblemere, an old Eng- 
lish designation of Llyn-tegid or Bala Lake, and 
scores of others. 

Allow me also to ask whether “ Purley” really 
means to recommend us to pronounce diocesan as 
if the e were short? if so, how are »we to pronounce 
éwiknorc? I recollect, when at Cambridge, about 
the year 1832, the practice creeping in of corrupt- 
ing the old diocésan into the modern diocésan. It 
did not originate with the more learned of the 


clergy, and I heard more than one of them protest | 


against it. J. BEETE JUKES. 








THE PALACE OF THE CAESARS. 
Rome, July 28, 1863. 

Except by the favoured few who have had the 
privilege of wandering amongst the ruins of the 
Palatine, little or nothing is known of the altered 
aspect of this wonderful spot. A few weeks only 
have elapsed since under the guidance of Signor 
Rosa, the able Director of the excavations, 1 ex- 
amined, step by step, every inch of this classic 
ground, and with your permission I will communi- 
cate the observations which I made at the time. 
The antiquarian world is already aware that the 
Emperor of the French is the purchaser of the most 
celebrated of the Seven Hills, with the exception 
of the Clivus which leads down to the Velabrum. 
How the acquisition of this road was omitted is in- 
explicable; but so it was: and here Pius the Ninth, 
like a pigmy by the side of a giant, or a child 
with a wooden spade on the sands by the sea, 
has been spuddling about since the spring in imi- 
tation of his great leader. As you enter from the 
Forum, on the right and left are casts, which have 
recently been made for the Emperor, of the Arch 
of Trajan, or rather Constantine ; for, by a kind of 
political magic still practised, Trajan has been de- 
capitated and the head of Constantine substituted. 
This great work is now nearly completed, and will 
shortly be shipped off to Paris to be placed side by 
side with the casts of the Column of Trajan which 
have already, I believe, arrived at their destina- 
tion. In the same way, all the principal remains of 
the Eternal City are to be reproduced, and Imperial 
Rome will be preserved in Imperial France. 
Ascending a flight of steps, and turning off to the 
right, is a museum which deserves attention before 
visiting the excavations. Here Signor Rosa, with 
great taste and judgment, has placed some of the 
“opere scelte” already disinterred, equally remark- 
able for their beauty and rarity. There is a young 
Bacchus crowned with ivy, a capolavoro. His face 
has the genuine Bacchic expression ; he sits on one 
hand, and this statue formed, probably, a part of a 
group. A Venus Genitrix, or perhaps a lady coming 


ter and Cork. And, at Whitchurch, it 


out of her bath, is lifelike. She is drawing up her 
robe, which seems to adhere to her body. The 
figure is of the size of life, but, unfortunately, is 
headless ; still one gazes and gazes on it with ever- 
ifcreasing delight. By the side of a small head]gss 
Ceres is a great rarity in Art,—a Love with the 
wings perfect and attached to the body. A spiral 
column, after the fashion now called Byzantine, 
shows that later generations have been only imi- 
tators of the past. It was used, perhaps, as a balus- 
trade, has two pine-cones on the top, and is deco- 
rated. Other similar works are in the museum, all 
dug out from the remains of buildings erected long 
before Byzantine art is supposed to have taken 
shape. There is, too, to be seen here a composite 
capital of the age of Nerva, very beautifuland similar 
to what is still to be found in the Temple of Nerva. 
One of the smallest, yet, perhaps, one of the rarest 
objects preserved here, is a lucerna of terra-cotta, 
with the prospect of a large house or villa repre- 
sented on its upper surface. It is quadrangular, — 
the dwelling of the master being probably al fondo. 
On the top of this portion is a dovecote ; on each side 
are wings with large windows, belonging to rooms 
perhaps where grain and the other produce of the 
land were deposited. The house is gable-roofed ; 
but, not to enter into further details, we have 
here a picture of what is very rarely found in a 
Roman country house, and an insight into the 
domestic life of the time. Passing on to other 
curiosities, we have the alabaster conduits of an 
Imperial Commodité, as proved by the inscriptions 
found on them, large lumps of smalt, and even 
Venetian glass, if I may be pardoned such an 
anachronism. The head of Ceres, of which I have 
spoken, is placed temporarily on a pedestal, com- 
bining specimens of all the various marbles found 
; in the Palaces of the Cesars. The Museum, in 
| short, is a multum in parvo; it contains objects 
of Art of exquisite beauty and of rare curiosity ; and 
| if any objection can be made to it, it is that it is a 
| kind of relentless “ siste, Viator” which seizes you 
| by the button-hole, and prevents you first nolens 
| and then volens from pursuing the great object of 
your visit, the Palaces of the Cesars. Let us 
breathe a little before we venture on another 
height. 

Nothing strikes a person after a long absence 
so much as the order and smiling beauty which 
now prevail in every part of the ruins of the Pala- 
tine. The hand of the man of taste as well as of 
the man of science has been there, and if Signor 
Rosa had done nothing else he would deserve 
much praise for the charming walks and gardens 
he has formed. Such were my impressions as I 
toiled up under a burning sun from the Museum 
to the site of the excavations,—the principal object 
of my visit. Rosa’s first idea was to discover the 
natural form of the hill, and the general plan of 
the buildings erected upon it. As regards the for- 
mer, it is evident that there were two elevations, 
with, of course, a valley between them. As to the 
latter, at the base of the western hill still remain 
some of the tufa walls which were the ancient 
boundary of the city of Romulus. Their direction 
is well pointed out by classical writers, and there 
was no difficulty, therefore, in recognizing them. 
From this point is an ascent or clivus to the old 
Porta Romana, which was used up to the time of 
the Emperors. On this western extremity, too, 
were built the Palaces of Tiberius and Caligula, 
the latter being nearest the Forum, and in face of 
it at a later period was erected another palace 
covering up fine frescoes and arabesques which 
have just been brought to light. It was Augustus 
who built the first Imperial Palace, and the spot 
he chose was the valley between the two hills. 
On its being burnt, the wily sovereign appealed to 
the Provinces for contributions towards erecting 
another palace, promising that in return he would 
throw open certain portions of it to the public. 
The money was forthcoming, but the palace was 
not opened, and how the little dispute was settled 
between Emperor and subjects it belongs not to 
this letter to say. To give a general idea of the 
plan of the buildings on this Eternal Hill, it only 
remains to be said that, late in the time of the 
Cesars, Vespasian filled up the valley in which 
the Palace of Augustus was built, and erected a 











magnificent palace above, of which extensive 
remains still exist. Such is an idea of the buildings 
on the surfae of the Palatine, which I have 
developed, not in order of time, but in topographi- 
cal order to suit the convenience of the visitor who, 
entering from the Forum, commences his researches 
at the west and continues them to the east. “A 
bridge,” says Signor Rosa, “formerly connected 
the Palatine with the Capitol, and though hitherto 
unsuccessful he hopes to find traces of it.” It was 
in the order I have described that very lately, 
accompanied by the able Director, I examined 
these interesting ruins step by step. We have 
arrived at a vast mass of buildings, and are looking 
down a depth of 36 feet to the ground-floor, from 
which the débris has been only recently cleared 
out. Above this were a second and third floor, 
and all together formed the Palace of Caligula. The 
front, towards the Forum, had been built up, and 
it is only within the last few months that the 
artistic wealth of this splendid palace has been 
made known to the world. Walls of fabulous thick- 
ness have been removed; rubbish carried off, and 
white stucco arabesques, and frescoes, and mosaics, 
delicate and fresh as though they had been ex- 
ecuted yesterday, have been brought to light. The 
soil by which these treasures were hidden rose 
nearly to the second floor; add to this, there were 
walls of modern build which were to be removed, 
and you may imagine the labour which has been 
necessary. to despoil Caligula’s Palace of the accu- 
mulations of ages. Descending 36 feet to the ground- 
floor, we come to the old Porta Romana, which 
has now been discovered, and which led by the 
Clivus to the Velabrum and the Circus Maximus. 
Unfortunately, the Clivus belonged to the Pope, 
who, like a very amateur excavator, has commenced 
operations at the top, and seems almost to be 
sinking a well; whereas, had he begun at the foot, 
His Holiness might, in all probability, have very 
shortly discovered the steps which led up to the 
Porta Romana, one of the two accessi to the city exist- 
ing from the time of Romulus. On the extreme west 
are still discernible thetufa walls of the infant city, 
beginning from the Velabrum and continuing on 
to the Circus Maximus, to the Temple of the Lares 
and the Forum. At the time of my visit, besides 
the operations in the Palace of Caligula, workmen 
were excavating at the back, so as to expose the 
Palace of Tiberius, which lies to the west and 
south-west. Descending into the lower corridors, 
which were used as barracks, we found the scratch- 
ings of the soldiers still remaining on the walls. 
There were their names, some of them Greek; 
there were rough sketches of warriors and galleys ; 
and as usual there were unmentionable words and 
drawings; besides all these there were two frescoes, 
though not of very high Art. Leaving the western 
extremity of the hill, and passing over the valley, 
now filled up, which at one time separated the 
two horns, as it were, of the Palatine, we come on 
the Palace of Vespasian, a mighty structure, which 
must have been reared at the cost of many precious 
relics of antiquity. Underneath it once stood 
houses of the time of Sylla. There were the houses 
of Clodius and Cicero and others whose names 
live in history. There too, in the valley, was 
the Palace of Augustus. We looked down a depth 
of 30 feet and saw the tufa houses of the age 
of Sylla, and to a still greater depth on buildings 
of an earlier age. To the old Palace of Augustus 
we went down 18 feet, and dreary and dark enough 
it was. Frescoes in arabesque and figures still 
remained quite fresh on the walls; and it was 
curious to observe how the architects of Vespasian 
had built up some rooms to support the vast super- 
structure. You can well imagine the vast quantity 
of débris which was required to fill up the inter- 
vening space between the western and eastern 
sides of the hill, and the gigantic labour it cost. 
Not much less has it cost the indefatigable Director 
to remove the débris, and any one who visits this 
spot will immediately recognize the great debt of 
gratitude which the world owes to Signor Rosa. 
The most interesting parts of the palace of Ves- 

asian now existing are the Academia and the 
Bibliotheca. The Triclinium is of immense propor- 
tions; beyond it is the Peristylium,—on either 





side of the hall of the Triclinium are Nympheza. 
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Some of the pillars which adorned the Palace of | Phillips, Esq., Museum House, Oxford; Assistant | Conglomerates of Devonshire,’—by Rev. J. E, 


Augustus were used by Vespasian; and others | General Secretary, George Griffith, Esq., Jesus 
which had in the lapse of ages, or by the action of | College, Oxford ; General Treasurer, William Spot- 
earthquakes fallen down below, have been disin- | tiswoode, Esq.; Local Secretaries, Capt. Noble, 
terred and replacéd on their broken pedestals. In | Augustus H. Hunt, Esq., R. C. Clapham, Esq., 
the Palace of Augustus I observed, too, that not | 5, Grey Street ; Local Treasurer, Thomas Hodgkin, 
merely had rooms been built up, but windows and | Esq. The Meeting will commence on Wednesday, 
doorways as well, all with the view of supporting | the 26th of August, when Sir W. G. Armstrong 
the gorgeous palace which was erected above, and | will pronounce his inaugural discourse. A series of 
which still retains many traces of its original | excursions are being prepared by the Local Com- 


Risk, ‘On the Recent Controversies respecting 
the Antiquity of the Human Race,—by Mr. 
Vivian, ‘On Self-Registering Hygrometers and 
the Climate of South Devon,’—by Mr. Rowe, ‘ On 
Recent Additions to the Fauna of Devon,’—by 
Mr. Appleton, ‘On Our Homes,’—by Mr. Parfiti, 
‘On Morphology in Primula acaulis flori-pleno 
carneo,—by Dr. Scott, ‘On the Deaf and Dumb, 





splendour. In the place which I have been describ- 

ing I have explained in topographical order what 

I saw and touched ; but it is obvious to remark, in 

opposition to the popular belief, that the Palatine 

was occupied by the one great Palace of the Cesars, 

that it was covered over from age to age according 

to the necessities of the times with a congeries of | 
buildings. Many of these were removed to make 

way for others. Romulus built his palace and 

infant city on the west. Republican heroes and 

demagogues had their dwellings there. The Cesars, 

taken with the cacoethes, not of writing, but of 
building, reared vast palaces, and by continually 

adding built their predecessors up. Most ambitious 

of all, Vespasian buried the palace of the first of 
his line, and Time, great destroyer, has done his 
best to hide away the works of his predecessors, 

or contemporaries, as you will. Signor Rosa has 
come to the rescue, and the Emperor of the 
French has shown great judgment in appointing 
so able a man. In eighteen months, with only 
thirty men, he has done what in the eyes of the 
slow-going Romans must have appeared wonders— 
and that which has made the labour the greater is, 
that he has been compelled to cart off all the 
débris which he has taken up to a piece of ground | 
at some distance, which he has rented or bought. 

Thursday is the day when, by permission-ticket 

from the French authorities, visitors may go over 

these ruins ; but if, as I did, they can secure the 

privilege of the acquaintance and the company of 
the Director, I can promise them as agreeable a 

morning as any they can spend in Rome. An 

enthusiast, though judicious and correct, with 
Signor Rosa his labour is one of love. At various 
parts of the hill he has set up wooden labels with 

inscriptions to mark the sites of greater interest. 

Thus we come at: intervals on our mute guides 
which point out to us the ‘ Clivus,’ the ‘Tugurium 
Fausti,’ the ‘ Aides Jovis Statoris,’ the ‘ Acade- 
mia,’ the ‘Bibliotheca,’ the ‘Triclinium,’ and 
other points. It is classic history made easy; he 
who runs may read, and he who reads may feel 
secure that he is treading on the very spots which 
have engaged his youthful studies. W 





OUR WEFKLY GOSSIP. 

Lord Neaves, Mr. Holman Hunt, Mr. EF. W. 
Cooke, A.R.A.,and Dr. Rimbault, have been added 
to the Shakspeare Committee since our last an- 
nouncement. 

Next year will be Shakspeare’s year; and the 
Archeological Institute have very wisely chosen 
Warwick as the seat of their next Congress. The 
Rev. Mr. Hartshorne has undertaken to get up 
the story of Kenilworth Castle, and Prof. Willis 
that of Coventry Cathedral. Stratford will, of 
course, be one of the main excursions, and the 
recent repairs of the parish church, the tomb of 
Shakspeare, will come under the notice of a ver 
critical and learned audience. 


Mr. Gerald Massey is about to resume his 
courses of lectures. Among other subjects, ‘The 
Man Shakspeare’ is timely and appropriate. 


mittee. ; 

Sir Lascelles Wraxall is engaged in writing, 
partly from his family papers, a Life of Caroline 
Matilda, Queen of Denmark. The subject is one 
of romantic interest; and Sir Lascelles’s grand- 
father is likely to have known a good deal about it. 

Having failed in laying a wire in the restless 
trough of the Red Sea, but having upon our 
hands the duty of completing our lines of commu- 
nication with Bombay and Calcutta, we are now 
about to adventure money and hope on the rival 
route of the Persian Gulf. The temptations offered 
by this line through Asia Minor are so great, that 
nearly all eastern travellers, and many of our best 


engineers have long been in favour of making the | 
| valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris our main roads 


of communication with India. It may sound very 
strange in ears accustomed to the tales of the 
Three Ladies to hear that telegraphic communica- 
tion is even now open between London and Bag- 
dad. But this is true. The Turks, who are not so 
far behind other nations as some men dream, have 


—by Mr. C. Stewart, ‘On the Structure and Cause 
of Colour in the Nacreous, Layer of Shells,’—by 
Mr. J. N. Hearder, ‘On Imperfections in the 
Mode of Fitting Lightning Conductors.’ The next 
annual meeting of the Association will be held at 
Torquay. 

On the suggestion of Sir W. C. Trevelyan as to 
the preservation of extinct animals in ice, Mr. 
S. H. Emmens writes :—‘‘ The assumption respect- 
ing the preservation of extinct quadrupeds in ice 
|involves also the assumption that, in the post- 
pliocene period, great part of France and England 
| (at least) was, so to speak, sown broadcast with 
| these icy mummies, as we find their remains in 
| almost every place where drift and strata of that 
period occur. But, even at the risk of rejecting an 
idea so bold and striking, we must bear in mind 
| the fact, that not only in a few isolated cases, but 
| in all, with scarcely an exception, have the shells 
lof Cyrena fluminalis (confessedly post-pliocene) 
been found associated with the remains of man 
| and the quadrupeds in dispute. This, if we agree 


| with Sir Charles Lyell that C. fluminalis was 





laid down a line of wires from Scutari, on the Bos- | ‘ very abundant in the waters of the Thames at. * 


phorus, by way of Diarbekir, on the upper reach | the time when the elephant, rhinoceros and hippo- 
of the Tigris, and the rich valley which once held | potamus flourished on its banks’ (‘Antiq. of Man,’ 
the cities of Assyrian empire, down to Bagdad, the | p. 143), should certainly render the co-existence of 
chief seat of oriental romance. There our Indian | the three forms of life somewhat probable. Again, 
land lines will commence: one running due south, | consider the evidence afforded by the grotto of 
through a wild Arab country, for about 300 miles, | Aurignac. Hereswere found bones (some of them 
to the head of the Gulf; a second proceeding through | E. primigenius and R. tichorhinus) which had been 
Ispahan and Shiraz to Bushire ; each joining thesub- | split open for the extraction of marrow, some of 
marinecable in the Persian Gulf. From Bushire the | them also being ‘ streaked, as if the flesh had been 
wires will catch at Cape Mussendom in Arabia, and scraped off by a flint instrument,’ while others 


thence at Gwadel, a bold headland on the Beloo- | 


chistan coast. From Gwadel to the most western 
station of British India, Kurrachee, in Scinde, a 
telegraph is already made. Of course, from Kurra- 
chee the whole empire can be reached in a few 
minutes. Next year, it is hoped that the whole 
lime will be open; in which case it will be possible 
for a man to ask a question in London and receive 
an answer from Calcutta on the same day. 


We understand that the Association who have 
undertaken to reform our national weights and 
measures by a process of decimalization, are think- 
ing of applying to Parliament next session for a 
permissive bill to accomplish their object. Judging 
from the discussion that has taken place since Mr. 


| ’, . . 
Ewart’s motion in the House of Commons, any- 


| thing like compulsory legislation on the subject | 


would meet with great opposition, and perhaps fail 
| of its purpose. One very strong ground of popular 
dislike to the innovation is the bringing in of the 
new weights and measures with French, Latin and 
Greek names, in which particular we think the 
promoters have exhibited want of foresight. The 
| English language is surely malleable enough for 
| new terms to be hammered out of it; or if not, 
| then the old terms can be applied to the new 


| as hectare, and quart or pottle would certainly be 
| better than /itre—a term which would inevitably 
| be pronounced lighter by the “masses.” We 
| would suggest to the Association that, instead of 


‘had been acted upon by fire in such a manner 
| as to show that they retained in them at the time 
|all their animal matter’ (Op. cit., p. 186). Facts 
| such as these would appear to remove the doctrine 
of the contemporaneity of man with extinct mam- 
|malia from the class of ‘ hastily-drawn fallacies.’ 
| At the same time, however, I would observe that 
the question of the antiquity of man as compared 
with the historical period by no means depends 
upon such evidence as the above, but is fully estab- 
lished by the geological position of human remains. 
For an instance of this, I need only refer to the 
| lower gravels of the valley of the Somme, which 
| are covered by a bed of peat from twenty to thirty 
|feet thick, containing in its upper layers stone 
| weapons of the Ce/tic period.” 


| Mr. Campin adds to his former letter on copy- 
| right the following note and suggestion :— 
“London, Aug. 8, 1863. 
“Since my letter to Mr. Black, M.P., on the 
subject of consolidating and amending the law of 
| Copyright was inserted in your journal I have been 
| favoured with communications from that gentle- 
man, who, though at first doubtful whether. it 
| would not be attempting too much to include 
| artistic copyright in one and the same Bill with 


Y | things. Acre may be made to mean the same thing | literary copyright, has so far modified his view that 


| he states in his last communication that, ‘ on exa- 
| mining the subject further, he is more inclined to 
| embrace in one Bill both the literary and fine arts 
| departments, the subjects being (as he states) so 


The people of Newcastle are preparing with | adopting an abstraction as their standard yard, | connected that there will- be some difficulty in 
spirit for the new meeting of the British Associa- | they find some actual measure, and refer to that | separating them.’ As copyright amendment has 


tion for the Advancement of Science. The time is 


as their new standard of length. 


badly chosen ; in the middle of vacation, when so| A pension of 70/. a year is said to have been 
many persons are away in Switzerland and Scot- | given to Mr. Joshua Alder for literary services. 
land. But the local authorities are doing what they | The literary services are not specified. 

can to lessen this great evil. The following ar-| The Devonshire Association for the Advance- 
rangements have been finally adopted :—President, | ment of Science, Literature and Art has just held 
Sir William G. Armstrong; Vice-Presidents, Sir | its Second Annual Meeting at Plymouth. Mr. 
Walter Trevelyan, Bart., Sir Charles Lyell, Hugh | Spence Bate, on taking the chair, delivered his 
Taylor, Esq., Isaac Lowthian Bell, Esq., Nicholas | inaugural address on the scientific and literary 
Wood, Esq., the Rev. Temple Chevallier, William | progress of the past year. The papers read before 
Fairbairn; Esq.; General Secretaries, William Hop- | the Association were—by Mr. Pengelly, ‘On the 
kins, Esq., St. Peter's College, Cambridge, John | Chronological Value of the Red Sandstone and 


now found a willing advocate in Parliament, I 
would suggest that the artists and literary men 
should strengthen his hands by meeting together 
to consider the matter.— Yours, &c., 
F. W. Campin.” 

Among the manuscripts, from the time of Fre- 
deric the Great and of the French war, which are 
at present exhibited in the concert-hall of the 
Royal Theatre at Berlin, is many an interest- 
ing document, unknown till now. Among others, 
there is a manuscript Cabinet Order of the King, 
dated June 6th, 1740, to the Counsellor Herr 
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Reinbeck, concerning an appointment of the phi- 
losopher Wolf to a chair in the University of Halle. 
This document, in the King’s peculiar spelling and 
punctuation, runs thus:—‘‘Ich bitte ihm sich 
umb den Wolfen miihe zu geben ein mensch der 
die Wahrheit suchet und sie liebet, muss unter aller 
menschlicher geselschaft verehrt gehalten werden, 
und glaube ich das er eine conquete im lande der 
Warheit gemacht hat, wenn er den Wolf hier her 
persuadiret. Frederic.” (I beg that you will take 
pains about Wolf; a man who seeks and loves 
truth must be honoured in every human society, 
and I believe that you will make a conquest in the 
land of truth, if you can persuade Wolf to come 
here. Frederic.) The despatch from Berlin to 
President Ammon at Dresden of the 1st of Decem- 
ber, 1740, is written in ciphers; the contents are: 
‘‘ You must try to discover whether they have cast 
eyes on Bohemia or Silesia. Forbear to mix the 
true with the false, and do not give reports and 
suspicions as facts. Signed, von Podewils.” The 
King adds, with his own hand, in French: ‘I am 
very much satisfied with you, and if you continue, 
your fortune will be made: I shall send you sup- 
port from time to time. Be active, watchful, and 
have eyes of a lynx. Federic.” After the 1st of 
June, 1737, Frederic always signed himself Federic. 
A letter of Gneisenau contains the following pas- 
sage: ‘‘At the slightest attempt of flight, he 
(Napoleon) will be imprisoned for life...... he is 
very wroth about all this.” Among the printed 
curiosities, the only existing copy of the oldest 
Berlin newspaper, from the year 1717, is noticed ; 
it is the ‘ Berlinische Ordinaire Zeitung,’ and was 
the predecessor of the ‘ Voss Gazette.’ 

Preparations are making throughout Germany 
to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the battle 
of Leipzig on the 18th of October, 1863. On 
that day, King Ludwig of Bavaria will open the 
Befreiungs-Halle, which he has built at Kelheim, 
where the Ludwig’s Canal joins the Danube. 
Moreover, a cartoon, entitled ‘The Heroes of the 
War of Liberation,’ has been executed by the 
painter Lindenschmitt, and is to be photographed 
in various sizes for the festival. The list of names, 
given alphabetically by the German papers, amounts 
to thirty-six—generals, from Bliicher to Liitzow, 
poets such as Arndt, Kérner, Kleist; philosophers, 
as Humboldt, Fichte, Schleiermacher; martyrs, such 
as Palm; volunteers, as Hofer, Speckbacher, Schill. 
The chief figure is the Freiherr von Stein, and the 
chief event of the picture is the delivery of the well- 
known proclamation, “‘Au mein Volk,” to the 
Chancellor Hardenberg by Frederick William the 
Third of Russia. Besides these celebrations of the 
three days of Leipzig, a Korner feast is to be 
held in Hamburg, to the promoters of which King 
Ludwig has written a letter more characteristic 
than graceful. 

The National Museum of Naples has been lately 
enriched by the addition of two painted Greek 
vases, which were found in the excavations carried 
on at the entrance of the new street leading from 
the Cathedral to the Via dell Orticello. It appears 
that at the depth of 100 palms there was discovered 
a Greek tomb near the aticient city walls, a part 
of which was examined last year. The two vases 
now found, together with others of less value, are 
of the Nola manufacture, and of a beautiful style, 
the one having the form of a “cratere,” the other 
of an amphora with mythical figures. These vases 
are for the present placed in the room occupied by 
the mural paintings. The first-mentioned vase is 
27 centimetres in height, the second is 38 centi- 
métres and deserves a more particular description. 
On a black ground there are yellow figures. In 
front is Minerva with egis and lance, and another 
female figure with a caduceus in her hands. They 
stand on each side of an altar on which they are 
making a libation, and on which the flames are 
burning. On the reverse is a female figure enve- 
loped in a large peplus, turning off to the right. 
Near the figures are traces of ancient letters, and 
under the foot of the vase there is a name scratched. 
The interior of the museum is undergoing great 
changes and improvements, under the direction of 
Cav. Fiorelli. The bronzes are being arranged in 
another and larger hall, and catalogues, not mere 
lists, worthy the attention of Europe, are being 





drawn up. That of the coins and medals has been 
taken in hand by Cav. Fiorelli, and requires espe- 
cial care in consequence of the rare value of that 
department. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The Gallery, with a 
Collection of Pictures by Ancient Masters and deceased British 
Artists, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten to Six, and WILL CLOSE 
on SATURDAY, August 29.—Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 

GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 
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An Arabic-English Lexicon, from the Best and 
most Copious Eastern Sources. Book I. Part I. 
By Edward William Lane. (Williams & 
Norgate.) 

THOsE only who have made a study of the Arabic 

language know the difficulty that has hitherto 

attended the student in its pursuit, and the 
inimense labour arising from the uncertainty 
which has hitherto surrounded the meaning of 

a large number of its words—and, more than 

this, how little the best dictionaries hitherto 

compiled have accomplished towards the classi- 
fication of the several meanings of the words 
and the derivation of one sense from another. 

It is, indeed, not too much to say that this 
—one of the most important duties of the lexi- 
cographer—has been almost entirely neglected 
by European writers; and that the student 
may look in vain for assistance in this, the most 
important part of his researches, to even the 
copious Lexicon of Freytag. 

In every point that can be considered of 
real value for the study of Arabic, the appear- 
ance of the first portion of Mr. Lane’s great 
work will be hailed with real pleasure ; indeed, 
we feel justified in saying, that if Mr. Lane’s 
life be spared for its completion we shall have 
for Arabic what we may look for in vain in the 
case of any other known language. We shall 
have before us a monument of labour which 
surpasses in its completeness even Wilson’s 
‘Sanscrit Dictionary, and which is, probably, 
alone equalled (though even here certainly 
not in bulk) by the great Dictionary of the 
German language, by the Brothers Grimm, now 
in course of publication. 

The ‘ Mad-ol-Kamoos’ (for so is it called in 
Arabic) has occupied its author for a period of 
more than twenty years of incessant labour, 
and has been mainly accomplished through the 
munificence of the present Duke of Northum- 
berland, who induced Mr. Lane to undertake it, 
in 1842, when Lord Prudhoe,—and who has 
watched over it ever since with the affection of 
a parent for his child. It is composed entirely 
from the original native Lexicons, in which 
form of literature the Arabic language is pecu- 
liarly rich, and is mainly based upon a Com- 
mentary of the Kdmoos, itself the basis of the 
best existing European Arabic Lexicons. 

This Commentary, hitherto unknown to 
European Orientalists, exists in the library of a 
mosque at Cairo, in sixteen large folio volumes. 
It is many times the size of the Kdmoos, and 
(being compiled from original sources of recog- 
nized authority) its importance is great. 

Nor is this all, for Mr. Lane’s work is not 
only much more copious than any European 
Lexicon (it is more than three times as exten- 
sive as Freytag’s largest Dictionary), but it rests 
on much higher authority. It has also the in- 
valuable quality of a logical and critical arrange- 
ment of each article, by means of which the 
derivation of the shades of meaning and the 
frequency of any usage are at once placed be- 
fore the eye of the reader. Each article in Mr. 
Lane’s Lexicon affords a subject for the student 
from which he may learn much of the genius of 
the Arabic language, and of the Hebrew and 
cognate tongues. Of these we may call especial 
attention to his grammatical essays on the 





particles. Mr. Lane was only just in time for 
the commencement of this great work; “for,” 
says he, “had I not undertaken the composi- 
tion of the present work the means of com- 
posing such a work would not much longer 
have existed. For not only was the sole copy 
of the ‘Taj-el-Aroos’ (the vast compilation to 
which we have already alluded), that was nearly 
complete, and that was most worthy of reliance 
of those known to exist, rapidly decaying, but 
many of the most precious of the MSS. from 
which it was compiled have been mutilated ; 
many are scattered no one knows whither; 
and several, of which no other copies are known 
to be in existence, and for which one would 
have to search from city to city, explor- 
ing the libraries of mosques, are said to have 
perished. The transcription of my own copy 
and its collation extended over a period of more 
than thirteen years.” 

Besides the ‘Taj-el-Aroos, Mr. Lane has 
drawn largely from the ‘ Lisén-el-Arab,’ a work 
to which the author of the ‘Taj-el-Aroos’ was 
largely indebted. He, however, found that the 
only copy of the ‘ Lisan-el-Arab’ to which he 
could get access was so —- written, and in 
many places so decayed, that he was compelled 
at last to fall back upon the ‘Taj-el-Aroos’ as 
his chief authority. We cannot resist quoting 
the modest words in which Mr. Lane alludes 
(in his Preface) to the nature and extent of his 
labours :— 

“Nearly twenty years,” he says, ‘‘have now 
elapsed since I commenced this work. Had I fore- 
seen that the whole labour of the composition must 
fall upon me, or the project be abandoned, and had 
I foreseen the length of time that it would require 
of me, unaided, I should certainly not have had 
the courage to undertake it..... For seven years, 
in Cairo, I prosecuted my task on each of the 
work-days of the week, after an early breakfast 
until within an hour of midnight, with few and 
short intervals of rest (often with no interruption 
but that of a few minutes at a time for a meal, 
and half-an-hour for exercise) except on rare occa- 
sions when I was stopped by illness—and once, 
when I devoted three days to a last visit to the 
Pyramids. I seldom allowed myself to receive a 
visitor, except on Fridays, the Sabbath and leisure 
day of the Muslims, and more than once I passed 
a quarter of the year without going out of my 
house. .... To convey a due idea of the difficulties 
of my task would be impossible. While mainly 
composing from the ‘T4j-el-Aroos,’ I have often 
had before me or by my side eight or ten other 
lexicons (presenting three different arrangements 
of the roots, and all of them differing in the order 
or rather in the disorder of the words explained), 
requiring to be consulted at the same time ; and fre- 
quently more than a day’s study has been necessary 
to enable me thoroughly to understand a single 
passage.” 

In conclusion, we may .% a hope that 
the remaining portion of Mr. Lane’s great 
work may be published as speedily as is con- 
sistent with the requisite care and accuracy in 
the printing. 





MEDICAL BOOKS. 

On Human Entozoa. By W. Abbotts Smith, 
M.D. (Lewis.)—This work appears to be a free 
translation of a work on the same subject by Dr. 
Davaine, of Paris. The English editor seems to 
have added little new matter of his own, so that 
any criticisms must be regarded as having reference 
to the original work. The arrangement of the 
matter of the book is very good, but like all French 
works it promises really more than it contains. 
The author is evidently not aware of the extent of 
the literature of the subject.on which he writes, 
and there are many portions of the volume which 
are seriously deficient in this respect. Thus, in 
the very commencement, the experiments of 
Kiichenmeister with regard to the development of 
the tapeworm from measly pork are slurred over, 
and the positive results arrived at by that observer 
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are not given. The whole subject of the history of | rarer cultivated species of willow to such an extent 


the tapeworm is given in the same unsatisfactory 
way. Many important English contributions to 
the history of Entozoa are not alluded to, and the 
work, although presenting a general view of the 
subject of which it treats, is far from exhausting it. 
At the same time, this work is more readable than 
the exhaustive treatise of Kiichenmeister, and is 
perhaps better adapted for the junior student of 
medicine. 

Studies in Physiology and Medicine. 
late Robert James Graves. Edited by William 
Stokes. (Churchill.)—Dr. Graves was a remark- 
able man, and by his earnestness and ability 
exercised an immense influence on the study of 
medicine in Dublin, where he delivered lectures ‘On 
the Practice of Physic.’ The present volume is a 
tribute to his memory, edited by his friend and 
colleague, Dr. Stokes. In these papers the wide 
range of Dr. Graves's genius and powers are well 
illustrated, and his former pupils and friends will 
be glad to have these fragments gathered with so 
much care by the hand of a friend. At the same 
time, they record no discovery, they preserve no 
great facts, and are behind the physiological and 
pathological studies of the present day. They con- 
sist of papers and lectures on various subjects, 
written in an elegant and nervous style, and as 
pieces of composition containing a large quantity 
of interesting facts, may be read with pleasure 
by all who cultivate a taste for philosophical 
reading. 

On Malaria and Miasmata. By Thomas Herbert 
Barker, M.D. (Davies.)—The substance of this 
work formed the Fothergillian Prize Essay for 
1859. Dr. Barker is well known amongst his 
professional brethren for the zeal with which he 
has prosecuted original researches into the nature 
of the poisons which produce endemic diseases. 
He lives, moreover, in the city of Bedford, where 
he has, unfortunately for its inhabitants, been 
enabled to study practically the effects of malarious 
poisons. The results of his inquiries are given in 
the volume before us, and we can imagine no 
more conclusive evidence than he has given to show 
that organic matters when dead, and organic bodies 
when living, are capable of generating poison, 
which when taken into the human system generate 
disease. Accepting this fact for granted, he shows 
most clearly that such poisons can be diluted or 
destroyed, and that by means already known the 
spread of diseases dependent on such poisons can be 
arrested. How long it will be before the general 
public will apprehend these facts so as to arrest the 
maladies from which they suffer we know not; but 
this we know, that the facts contained in Dr. 
Barker’s work cannot be too widely spread. 


By the 





SOCIETIES. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL.—Aug. 3.—F. P. Pascoe, Esq., 
V.P., in the chair.—The Rev. Hamlet Clark ex- 
hibited the water-beetles which had been captured 
by Mr. F. G. Waterhouse during his recent journey 
of exploration with Stuart across the Australian 
continent. They consisted of seventeen species, of 
which no less than thirteen appeared to be new 
discoveries.—Mr. Stainton exhibited some alder- 
leaves, said to contain larve of Tinayma resplen- 
dellum; the larve, however, were not visible, being 
concealed within the mid-rib or leaf-stalk. When 
young, they gave a slight curvature to the leaf, 
by which their presence might sometimes be 
detected ; they afterwards mined down the mid-rib 
and leaf-stalk, eating down one side and returning 
up the other side; and finally, when nearly full- 
fed, made a blotch on the leaf, by which they might 
readily be discovered. In reply to Prof. West- 
wood, Mr. Stainton stated that not only were the 
characters of the mines of leaf-mining Lepidoptera 
of high importance for the discrimination of species, 
but he considered that the mines also exhibited 
characters of generic value, to which regard ought 
to be had in any future classification of the Micro- 
Lepidoptera. — Mr. Haward exhibited the pupa 
and a bred imago of Ocypusater; the larva was 
found in, and fed on, a piece of elm-wood.—Prof. 
Westwood directed attention to the ravages com- 
mitted on willow-trees in Essex by Cryptorhyncus 
Lapathi; the larve had attacked some of the 





that the growers were in fear of the loss of their 
crop.—Mr. Timins exhibited bred specimens of 
Papilio Machaon, Thais Cassandra, Polyommatus 
Tolas, and Clostera Anachoreta, their appearance 
having been hastened by keeping the larve and 
pupe in confinement at a temperature of about 
60° Fahr. He also read some notes on the possi- 
bility of rearing Lepidoptera in the winter, and of 
rearing, and perhaps naturalizing, exotic species. 
-—A paper, entitled, ‘ Descriptions of some New 
Genera and Species of Exotic Hemiptera,’ by Dr. 
C. Stal, of Stockholm, was read. 
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The Lord’s Prayer: a Series of Etchings. By 
Lorenz Frélich. (Tribner & Co.) 

LT’ Amour et Psyche, d’aprés le Roman d’ Apulée, 
Suite de vingt Planches, dessinées et gravées & 
Veau-forte. Par Lorenz Frolich. (Williams & 
Norgate.) 

WE have here two sets of illustrations, designed 

and etched by the same artist, of subjects as 

widely removed from each other as it is possible 
to conceive. In style of execution these works 
differ slightly, the first-named set being rather 
more solid in manner than the second, broader, 
and showing more attention to chiaroscuro. In 
‘The Lord’s Prayer’ light and shade, of a con- 
ventional and unreal sort, does duty for deli- 
cate delineation of form, and, as a general rule, 
for sentiment also. In light and shade there is, 
of course, ample scope for artistic management 
and poetic suggestiveness. Rembrandt and 
modern etchers have shown how much awful- 
ness, dignity, or grotesqueness may be rendered 
by this apparently unapt applicati6n of nature 

to the purposes of Art. Had M. Frolich been a 

master of the art in this quality, he might have 

produced a work worthy of the subject, full of 

its tenderness and grandeur. Not being a 

master, and having failed to comprehend the 

idiosyncrasy, so to say, of etching, that which 
fits it for employment in a peculiar way, he 
has made a series of merely pretty designs, 
lacking no less the awfulness than the tender- 
ness of his theme. An artist may be excused 
for even these deficiencies in his work, but he 
cannot be forgiven for attempting the Lord’s 

Prayer without aiming at them sincerely. M. 

Frolich’s object seems to have been to act well 

the impression of them, not to feel them. The 

quality of chiaroscuro, to which we primarily 
address our remarks, is, in this work, that 
opprobriously known to artists as “ French,” 
without possessing even the dramatic force so 
peculiarly the inheritance of the artists of 

France, and altogether remote from the grave 

and noble dignity and splendour of design which 

distinguish no less the etchings and drawings 
in black and white than the lithographs and 
woodcuts of the great painters of that nation. 

We look in vain for anything like healthy 

poetical feeling in the chiaroscuro here: it is 

feeble, conventional and thin; suggesting that 
the figures are lamp-lit and transparent, rather 
than solid, grave and bold. 

Although M. Frolich’ has thus missed the 
peculiar characteristic of etching, he had still an 
opportunity of being happy in the element of 
design. Saying that there is a striking similarity 
of feeling in the works before us, so contrasted 
in subject, both being sentimental in the frivo- 
lous sense,—z. ¢. that of the theatre,—we shall 
indicate the unfitness of the artist to illustrate 
‘The Lord’s Prayer. All the designs have, at 
the top, that effective but trivial incident—the 
expedient of weak idealists—a rayed glory 
inscribed with that sentence in the Prayer of 
prayers to which each plate is intended to 
apply. Around these glories are, throughout 
the series, angels furnished with flying dra- 
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peries, limbs, wings, and pretty or bearded 
heads of operatic character. Weak, inexpres- 
sive curves predominate in the figures, but not 
a single thought appears to elevate the com- 
monplace of the incident to appropriateness, 
real and grave grace or dignity. Flexible angels, 
especially when badly drawn, as most of these 
are, are but meretricious accompaniments to the 
unsuggestive suns, or whatever they may be, 
that oddly bear the inscriptions. 

‘Cupid and Psyche,’ treated meretriciously, 
is far less offensive than the companion subject, 
so handled. The most beautiful of the Classic 
Fables, “the latest born, though loveliest vision 
far,” has been, however, so marvellously made 
English by Keats, that it deserves all the beauty, 
fancy and delicacy, subtle and poetic artists 
can apply to its illustration. The spirit of the 
theatre ought never to be endured in treating 
so exquisite an antique gem. Yet M. Frolich 
has ventured to produce a series of “ spectacles,” 
comprising genii floating in ait, winged amo- 
rini, kisses, blisses, draperies, dishes, baths, 
conchs, the old hag-like woman of the French 
stage, the venerable artist’s model, as Jupiter, 
with his “lofty brow,” beard, and back-turned 
hair, the one-tailed Cerberus, and the palpitat- 
ing Cupid. Flimsiness and prettiness mark the 
volumes. Had either series shown the artist 
aiming at anything nobler than the ideal of the 
stage, were its execution carefully studied, the 
drawing of the nude moderately sound instead 
of gewgaw-like and incorrect, or had imagina- 
tion redeemed, as it might have done, the tech- 
nical shortcomings of M. Frdélich, we should 
gladly welcome his works. As they are, we 
are in duty bound to say that their example 
is mischievous in every respect. To illustrate 
Apuleius’s exquisite fable as thfs artist has 
done, is to pour Macassar oil on the golden 
locks of Apollo. 





Ernst Rietschel. Von Andreas Oppermann. 
(Leipzig.) 
Tuis is a pleasant book:—the life of an artist 
who raised himself by native merit from the 
position of a small handicraftsman in a Saxon 
village to the rank of an artist commissioned 
to execute national monuments of which Ger- 
many will ever be proud,—of a man who 
retained to the last the simplicity of character 
which he inherited from his humble ancestors, 
unspoiled by genius as by advancement,—one 
who could admire as well as create, and emu- 
late without envying. From a strictly critical 
point of view, the biography of Ernst Rietschel 
may seem imperfect. We learn less about the 
man himself than we could wish, and are rather 
overdone with descriptions of his friezes. Herr 
Oppermann possesses a curious obliquity of 
judgment, that leads him to attempt faint de- 
preciations of Thorwaldsen coupled with extra- 
vagant laudations of Cornelius. As brother-in- 
law of Rietschel, he might have been expected 
to devote more space to the personal life of the 
sculptor than he has done, especially as he tes- 
tifies to the existence of ample materials. 
About a quarter of the volume is taken up 
with Rietschel’s own recollections of his youth, 
which are indeed charming. The biographer 
has been fortunate in procuring them, and wise 
in letting his hero speak for himself. Rietschel 
writes with a simplicity and freedom reminding 
us of Mendelssohn’s ‘Letters’; and the simplicity 
he displays in his childish doings is worthy of the 
children whom Hans Andersen has portrayed. 
There is no attempt at concealment, no straining 
after effect, throughout these reminiscences. 
Early indications of artistic promise are set down 
naturally, as if the writer exulted more in having 
made a clever drawing at the age of three than in 
his subsequent statues. A vain man would have 
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dwelt on such trifles with a view to glorify his 
later achievements. The child would have been 
put forward as a perpetual commentary on the 
man. Far otherwise with the true artist, at 
once modest and self-sustaining. It might have 
been difficult for Rietschel to continue his 
autobiography beyond the days of his youth; 
and, at all events, the characteristics we 
have observed in these early memories could 
searcely have lasted. But we see with regret 
the sudden break of personal narrative, and 
turn from the artist’s recollections to the 
more outward descriptions of his biographer 
with a feeling that true biographical interest is 
giving place to history and criticism. The pic- 
ture that Rietschel gives us of his father is truly 
engaging. An earnest religious man, given to 
study as far as study was possible without 
books and without time for reading, he encou- 
raged his son in the passion for drawing which 
was developed at a very early age, and made 
many sacrifices to place him as student in the 
Academy at Dresden. The family into which 
Ernst Rietschel—the future scholar and friend 
of Rauch, the future Professor of Sculpture in 
Dresden, member of ten Academies and wearer 
of six orders—was born, onthe 15th of December 
1804, was in poor and struggling circumstances. 
The grandfather had been a rope-maker, the 
father’s chief employment was the making of 
leather breeches till cloth became so cheap as 
to drive leather out of the market. With this 
falling-off of trade came debt and difficulty. 
The father had collected a small library, chiefly 
of second-hand books, which seem to have dis- 
appeared, partly on account of his embarrass- 
ments, partly during the passage of the Cossacks 
towards Paris, when his house was plundered. 
However, his appointment as sexton, with an 
income of 15l.a year, made an improvement in 
his ways and means to an extent that would 
scarcely be credited out of Germany. The young 
Rietschel was meanwhile distinguishing himself 
as a draughtsman, and laying by money which 
he earned among his schoolmates. In his third 
year he had made a striking likeness of a bear 
and bear-leader, and had copied everything 
that came in his way; his father watching his 
proceedings with interest, and assisting him by 
an occasional purchase of a halfpenny sheet of 
pictures, or later by a small gift of carmine. 
Later he became a pictorial factotum, as he ex- 
presses it himself; made designs for embroidery, 
signs for shopkeepers, new-year’s presents; on 
one occasion he painted two bridal bedsteads, 
with garlands in oil colours. In school he made 
copies of legal papers, and gave lessons in draw- 
ing at a penny an hour. By these means he had 
acquired a sum of about 30s. before the time of 
his apprenticeship came ; and he seems to have 
made his father a present of these youthful 
earnings. After his confirmation, Rietschel 
was apprenticed to a tradesman, and soon dis- 
covered his unfitness for his work. His master 
discovered it with equal speed, and frequently 
told him, with that downright sincerity so in- 
variably evinced towards imperfect beginners, 
that he was a blockhead, that he would never 
do anything in life, that he had not the spirit 
of a tradesman. Fortunately for the boy’s 
a Re his father was prevailed on to put 
1im to study Art in the Dresden Academy; and 
his progress there was so rapid as to give more 
favourable hopes of his doing something in life 
even without the spirit of a tradesman. 
English colonists in Dresden will, no doubt, 
be surprised to learn the way of life adopted 
by the young student, and will stare at his 
description of his lodgings and his food. He got 
lodging and breakfast for 4s. a month ; his mid- 
day meal consisted of bread-and-butter, with 
some dry fruit or vegetables as a relish. His 





first apartment was a garret-room as hot as the 
piombr of Venice in summer, and not proof 
against the incursions of snow through the tiles 
in winter. However, he worked hard and throve, 
gaining at the distribution of prizes a sum of 
25 thalers, which seemed a fortune to him. He 
tells with pleasing frankness how he determined 
to go once into an eating-house and indulge 
himself in a good meal out of the proceeds of a 
money-reward that fell to him,—how he went 
before the dinner-hour, that he might not be 
seen, and ate so fast that he burned his tongue, 
in order that he might leave before the company 
arrived. With the same simplicity he relates 
his running past a baker’s shop at full speed, 
so as to avoid temptation; and his paying a 
visit which was truly and literally a morning 
call. Some official person had been pleased 
to intimate that he would be graciously 
pleased to receive Rietschel if he would call, 
and the youth, being at the Academy from 
seven in the morning till late at night, thought 
fit to pay the call at six in the morning. Soon, 
however, a further advancement awaited him; 
he was sent to Berlin to-study under Rauch. 
With Rauch’s name ends the autobiography of 
Rietschel, as it was with this pupilage that the 
true artistic mission of his life and the firmest 
friendship began. The great sculptor received 
the beginner somewhat coldly, and even spoke 
roughly of the clumsiness of a first attempt. 
Gradually, however, he warmed towards him. 
“Nothing was more striking,” says Rietschel, 
“than the friendly and talkative way in 
which Rauch showed himself in the social 
evening, when contrasted with his shortness 
and rudeness in his working hours, in which 
body and mind were so overburdened with 
labour. How.often have I left him in the even- 
ing, feeling convinced that his manner had 
changed, that he had become more open, more 
friendly, more indulgent to me; and yet the 
next morning showed me that the earnestness 
of work seized him as soon as he entered 
his studio, and made him taciturn, buried in 
his own thoughts, unfriendly, even violent, at 
the least disturbance.” 

When once the two became intimate there was 
an end of this. The picture that Rietschel gives 
us of his master, the extracts from their letters, 
are signs ofa friendship between two great men 
as close and as attractive as that between 
Goethe and Schiller. ‘Rauch was thoroughly 
healthy both in body and soul,” says his pupil ; 
“he was opposed to all extravagance of thought 
and fancy. He demanded from others what he 
gave himself—a perfect love for Art, an attempt 
with all the powers given to every man to 
excel, nothing too much and nothing too little. 
Every one should endeavour to attain what was 
in his gift, and that fully and earnestly. Rauch 
was inexorable to himself, and if anything dis- 
pleased him in his work, he would destroy the 
labour of months and begin again. He worked 
like a youth, and strove as if his life had been 
hitherto without result. Moreover, he was en- 
tirely without envy, and could appreciate every- 
thing good and fair, whether it was done by a 
Thorwaldsen or by an obscure beginner.” The 
course of Rietschel’s own life is sufficient to 
prove that this praise of Rauch was not mis- 
placed. When Rietschel was preferred to 
Rauch for the execution of the Goethe and 
Schiller group for Weimar,—when Rietschel re- 
ceived the medal at the Paris Exhibition which 
was denied to Rauch, the elder-was the first to 
congratulate his pupil, and the warmest in 
recognizing the merit that was preferred to his 
own. Abnegation such as this is rare indeed, 
and we might search in vain for a similar in- 
stance in the history of Art. “Our intimacy 
lasted thirty-one years without a break,” writes 





Rietschel on the death of Rauch, “and I feel 
that whatever I may have done in Art I have 
to thank him for it. Only last January I made 
his bust, and in praising it (as I feel that I may 
safely say it is a good work) I am happy to 
think that it is worthy of Rauch.” 

Of Rietschel’s active life we have a very full 
account in this volume, and as a collection of 
all that can be gathered up from manifold 
sources about his works and his opinions, the 
book is a valuable contribution to artistic lite- 
rature. When the history of modern German 
Art is written, the name of the sculptor of 
Goethe and Schiller, of Luther and Lessing, 
must have an eminent place in it, and the 
difficulties with which he had to contend, the 
conflict of opinions around him, the examples 
set by great masters, and the impossibilities 
exacted by kingly patrons, are well recorded by 
his biographer. In relation to the statue of 
Frederick the Great by Rauch, we learn, with 
some amazement, that Schinkel made seven 
designs for the monument, in all of which the 
great Fritz was presented in Greek costume, 
either as Zeus in the midst of a temple, or as 
standing in a quadriga drawn by noble horses, 
or as seated on an antique charger. In the same 
spirit Rauch designed the group of Goethe and 
Schiller in tunics and sandals, alleging that he 
was weary of modern dress, having modelled 
so many trousers and buttons for his military 
statue of Frederick the Great. Although Riet- 
schel accepted the conditions imposed by the 
Grand-Duke of Weimar as to the dress of the 
two poets, he departed from the existing 
traditions, the chief of which required that all 
street-statues should be in mantles. He made 
some discontented by dressing Goethe in a 
court-dress and Schiller in ordinary plain 
clothes, while the symbol of the wreath as 
held by the two poets in different ways was 
generally misunderstood. The group, however, 
caused general satisfaction when it was exe- 
cuted, and is still the noblest rendering of the 
two great poets of Germany. King Ludwig of 
Bavaria, who contributed the metal for the 
group, and had it cast at the Munich Bronze 
Foundry (the metal being the cannon taken at 
Navarino), was so pleased with Rietschel’s 
work that he exclaimed “That is my Schiller.” 
And the idea of the group is well expressed in 
a letter of the sculptor, where he says that he 
has presented Goethe as commanding, Schiller 
as striving. 

Earlier in life Rietschel received a summons 
to Munich which (fortunately, says his bio- 
grapher,) he declined. On the face of things 
his refusal seems to have been fortunate, as the 
post was offered to and accepted by Schwan- 
thaler before Rietschel’s answer was received, 
and an acceptance would have given rise to 
embarrassment. But there were other reasons 
for declining the offer. Rietschel foresaw the 
existence of a danger for his reputation if he 
agreed to work under King Ludwig’s imme- 
diate superintendence, and his foresight is fully 
established by the fate that befell Schwanthaler. 
“In Munich,” says Rietschel in a letter to 
Rauch, “I should have to hurry myself so fast 
that even if my inventive powers were de- 
veloped I should, nevertheless, lose all power 
of completion. The demoniacal forcing of Art 
under King Ludwig has often filled me with 
feelings the reverse of joyful. Will this bloom 
of Art last long, resting as it does so entirely 
upon one man’s will?” The biographer proceeds 
to justify Rietschel’s forebodings. He thinks 
that a conflict between the King and the sculp- 
tor would speedily have followed, for Rietschel 
desired to make his works perfect, and Kin 
Ludwig only wanted his undertakings finished. 
The two meanings of the word “finished” are 
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sufficiently far apart to makea quarrel probable; ‘has been tested and proved by centuries of the 
and when we read that the King would not | traffic of our “rude forefathers ” over the innumer- 
allow fresco-painters to erase anything from the | able plates that lie in the fairway of country 
wall, preferring that the painting should be churches and seem to defy the tread of generations. 
done quickly than that it should arrive at slow Lastly, these works are a a Na meagan 
perfection, we can easily understand the reluc- and have a peculiarly Christian character from long 


. ’ use in Christian countries only. No doubt, these 
— of a true artist to serve so headlong a advantages will bring the works in question into 
patron. 


: use, let us hope with a little more consideration 

Herr Oppermann speaks disrespectfully of and honest feeling than has been often manifested 
Munich, calling it a wholesale storehouse for of late. For examples of absurd and ignorant 
the execution of artistic commissions. But the application, let the reader go into Westminster 
glimpse he gives us of the activity of this store- | Abbey, and see how bad is the effect of neglecting 
house, at its most flourishing time of King | the medieval practice of putting something beneath 
Ludwig’s energy in contriving work for all the feet of the effigies such as shall not only seem 


his artists, and of the spirit in which the work to sustain them, but complete the composition. 
was executed, would almost entitle him to be 
classed among the frenzied admirers of the 
Bavarian Athens. His account of Thorwaldsen’s 
visit to Munich in 1830, to superintend the 


Whoever designed the brass of Sir Robert Wilson, 
Governor of Gibraltar, must have forgotten that the 
General died in 1849, that his ‘‘ war coat,” or home 
dress, would have been a fitter costume for a good 
soldier of the nineteenth century than the armour 


setting up of the Leuchtenberg monument, | ang weapons of the fifteenth century in which he is 
speaks of several of the greatest artistic names fantastically and amazingly arrayed. Lady Wilson, 
assembled together, and conveys to us the to complete the absurdity of the thing, lies, 
favourable terms in which Thorwaldsen spoke | in effigy, beside this figure, likewise in medieval 
of Rietschel. Of Rietschel’s own judgments we | costume such as has not been worn, off the stage, 
have many in this volume, and, while some of for centuries. To the architectonic canopy one 
them seem too much tinged with nationality, can scarcely object, seeing that it is not an 


the accuracy of those which treat of his peculiar |@nachronism, but a good decoration, in keeping 


province is beyond dispute. He is enthusiastic 
on Rauch’s Frederick the Great, and on many 
of the works of Thorwaldsen. It is strange to 
find him dissatisfied with Michael Angelo’s 
monuments in the chapel of San Lorenzo, and 


with the building containing it. Certainly there 
can be no objection to the attitude of the ancient 
figures, the palms pressed together and placed upon 
the breast, the head supported upon a pillow, &c., 
being reproduced, nor to the placing of some 
emblem, personal or Christian, at the feet of the 


to hear the raptures he bestows on some of the figures. 
modern painters of Germany. But he speaks | By way of contribution to the next edition of 
* with the weight of unquestioned authority when | the ‘Guide-Book, let us say that in the Church 
he declares that the mounted statue of King | of Nettlecombe, Somersetshire, is an interesting 
Ludwig which was proposed to be erected in | font of the late decorated character, octagonal 
Munich would not represent the real character | in plan, having on each side of the bowl a sculp- 
of the monarch. “ The plainness of his outward | tured panel, inclosed’in a plain moulding, repre- 
life, his endeavour to economize thalers, in | senting the seven Romish Sacraments and the 
order to spend millions on works of Art, would Holy Trinity, the carving of which is unusually 
not be typified by a poetic representation on | SPirited and good ; in design there is much that is 
horseback, with pages at the sides. You may | Worthy of examination in these works. The form 
have an interesting composition of this, but it of the font is elegant and slender; it is mounted 


. wt si : on three steps as usual with fonts of that date. 
oe all relation to the present and the The church plate of Nettlecombe, a patera and 


: chalice, is curious and probably amongst the 
We are not overburdened with the personal | ojdest and best in England. The adjoining house, 


details of Rietschel’s life in this book written | an ancient seat of the Trevelyans, has a fine hall 
by his brother-in-law, but those we have bring |and a music gallery, some good portraits, espe- 
the man himself before us. We see him in ‘cially by Reynolds and Gainsborough, one of 
Dresden, walking to his atelier so fast that he Charles the First, worked with his own hair, and a 


has to take the middle of the street for fear of 
running overthe other passengers. Heis friendly | 
and courteous at home or in his studio; simple | 
in his tastes, and capable of great enjoyment | 
from things that are too regular and matter of | 
fact to cause any pleasurable emotion to the 
mass of men. Although he had been ill paid for | 
most of his works, he had lived frugally, and 
had laid by enough to support his family in 
comfort. Towards the end of his life, foreign 
appreciation of him led the Dresden authorities 
to give him a house witha studio in it, so as to 
save him the fatigue of daily journeys to and | 
fro, and in this house he ended his days, at the 
age of fifty-seven. 





Fivz-Art Gosstp.—On the subject of monumen- 
tal brasses, which havefound modern uses in several 
noteworthy examples, as at Westminster Abbey, at | 
Oxford, and elsewhere, it is worth while to say a | 
word, urging that common sense should not be vio- 
lated in their execution. This form of memorial has 
many claims to notice. It is pre-eminently English; 
it is a thoroughly legitimate application of metal 
to architectural purposes, giving us the advantage 
of an addition to the materials as well as to 
the character of decoration and commemora- 
tion; it can be employed in places which cannot 
be otherwise occupied for the purpose, and 
where any other form of monument would be a 
nuisancenot to beendured. The durability of brasses 








grant of Nettlecombe, temp. Henry II. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS, EVERY EVENING.— 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, Covent Garden.—Vocalist, Malle. 
Carlotta Patti. Band of 100 Performers. One Shilling.—On Thurs- 
day next, August 20, a Mendelssohn Night.—In preparation, and 
will shortly be produced, a Grand Orchestral Selection from M. 
Gounod’s highly-successful Opera, ‘ Faust,’ with Solos for Violin, 
Flute, Oboe, Cor Anglais, Clarinet, Bassoon, Horn, Cornet, Trom- 
bone and Ophicleide, arranged expressly for these Concerts by 
Mr, Alfred Mellon. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Vocat Music. 

Two anthems by that well-instructed tenor, Mr. 
George Benson, “ Turn us, O God” (Novello), and 
“My God, my God, look upon me” (Lambourn, 
Cock & Co.), and a prize Glee ‘‘ Jf music be the food 
of love” (same publishers) testify beyond question, 
—as do the anthems of Mr. Goss, as did the 
Wedding Anthem of Mr. Hopkins, noticed a while 
since,—that the good, pure art of writing, in parts, 
for voices, now disdained in Germany, abused by 
carelessness in Italy, and timidly approached in 
France, still flourishes here without sign of decay ; 
nay, rather with some small show of progress. Our 
moderns seem, on just principles of Art, to discard 
those false notions of effect.which, for a time, 
seduced so many of our cathedral and convivial 
writers into a fragmentary treatment of the words 
to be set. Continuity is obviously studied by 
them, and without it (let the rhapsodists say what 
they will) Music loses the most substantial half of 


“reading and writing”) comes by nature, but 
every one who will may learn the rules of grammar, 
a symmetrical, if not a graceful, structure of sen- 
tences, and the power of intelligibly conducting 
story from beginning to end. In his prize Glee we 
may ask if Mr. Benson has intended the leading 
phrase to be a quotation, or is it a coincidence with 
the Canzonet by Mr. Clifton to which the same 
words were set many years since, and which, till 
lately, has been used as a concert song? Mr. Clif- 
ton’s few notes of opening recitative and Mr. 
Benson’s leading subject are identical. 

Messrs. Ewer & Co.’s Collection of Songs, princi- 
pally from foreign sources, brings under consider- 
ation, among other specimens, some of the many 
songs by Schumann,—which may be fairly con- 
sidered his most favourite ones. They do ndét tempt 
us to unsay a single word we have said. A general 
vocal inelegance is to be remarked ; and with this 
a certain monotony, such as we discern in many 
of his more ambitious instrumental compositions ; 
perpetually, too, those crudenesses of harmony 
which “ the faithful ” hail with outcries of rapture. 
The best is ‘ Friihlingsnacht, —the accompaniment 
of which is full of interest, the vocal part less so. 
We cannot resist comparing it with another spring 
song, that in B flat by Mendelssohn. There, too, 
the pianist has delicious and becoming occupation, 
and yet the chant always predominates, it is so 
clear and so noble.—Here is yet one more ‘ Friih- 
lingslied,’ by Herr Reinecke, of no great value; a 
song by Nicolai, ‘‘ O sieh mich nicht,” not up to 
the level of his Shakspeare opera-music; a very 
sickly and swooning “ Er ist gekommen,” by R. 
Franz, which nevertheless has its admirers; and 
Herr Dessauer’s ‘‘ Marie vom Oberlande,” which, 
as we said on hearing it sung, is a charming air in 
the Swiss style. 

Ave Maria; a Terzettino for Three Female Voices, 
by F. Marchetti (Ewer & Co.), is a poor composi- 
tion in the false modern Italian style. Among 
other of Mr. Lonsdale’s series is a publication of 
some of the best-known three-part songs by Cursch- 
mann, Mozart, and others, the selection not very 
choicely made, since it includes Moore’s ‘ Canadian 
Boat-Song’ and ‘O Lady fair.—The same pub- 
lishers give us Alcuni Canti Popolari, which 
approach their hundredth number. No. 97, ‘ Non 
m’amava,” by Alfonso Guercia (a name new to us) 
is weak ; so is ‘‘ Dimmi che m’ ami,” by the same 
hand (same publishers). 

Mr. W. H. Grattann has set “ The Song of Night ” 
and Mr. Kingsley’s picturesque “0 Mary, go and 
call the cattle home” (Addison & Co.), the latter, 
though flimsy, is still tuneable-—Past and Present, 
by Wilhelm Sculthes (Jewell), has more merit, as 
well as musical pretension ; the words are by Miss 
Adelaide Procter.—‘‘Home” and “I hear his horn” 
(Ollivier) are not among the best examples which 
their composer, Mrs. Mounsey Bartho:omew, has 
given of her knowledge and invention.— Burns’ “‘To 
the Woodlark,” by Rosetta O'Leary Vining (Ewer 
& Co.), has been much better set by another 
lady—Mrs. Tom Taylor.—‘‘ You and I” (Boosey 
& Sons) is a slight matter by the amateur lady 
who writes as Claribel.—Slight, too, is “ The Sun 
is bright,” by Yawto (Jeffreys).—Something far 
better are “ Silvio” and “ Il Trovatore,” by F. F. 
Courtenay (Paris, Flaxland)- in both the modern 
Italian style is assumed with good effect; both, 
too, are winning to the singer.—Lastly, we may 
mention “‘’ T'was bright, ’twas heavenly,” by Arthur 
Crump (Addison & Co.), and “ Laura May,” by 
Louis Diehl (Boosey & Sons), which has a most 
elaborate lithographed title-page. 

Two or three heterogeneous publications still 
remain, for the notice of which mere enumeration of 
the titles must suffice:—the Seaside Music Book, a 
sort of album (Boosey & Sons) is one,—a Selection 
of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, by E. Thorne (Morgan), 
—a hand-edition of Dr. Bennett’s and Herr Otto 
Goldschmidt’s Chorale Book (Longman & Co.),— 
and Vol. I. of The Musical Herald (Blake). 








MusicaL AND Dramatic Gossip. — These are 
early days—before the echoes of the past season’s 





its grace and goodness. Originality of fancy (like 


concerts are well out of our ears—to speak and 
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to speculate about what may be expected from the 
year 1864. One matter, however, cannot be too 
soon touched or too maturely taken into considera- 
tion. It being obvious that due efforts will be made 
fora Shakspearian celebration, ofa far more solid and 
less tawdry quality than the Stratford Jubilee, all 
concerned would do well to think what part the arts 
awakened by his genius should take in the cere- 
mony. Should not Music have much to say? That 
many of its masterpieces have owed their being to 
his fertilizing genius was pointed out not long since 
in a series of papers devoted to the subject in All 
the Year Round; and yet the list of works there 
ofiered, however amazing seemed its richness and 
variety to those who have paid small attention to 
the matter, was far from being complete. A 
Shakspeare Musical Festival should assuredly form 
a feature of the “hallowed and gracious time ”— 
a Festival in which England, Germany and the 
North, the land of Romeo and Juliet and Des- 
demona, and France, should be all represented. 
In cosmopolitan gatherings like these, we have 
hitherto had only a partial success; and we say 
this especially remembering the Great Exhibition 
Music, and the difficulties thrown in the way of its 
projectors by the very persons who should have 
hailed the opportunity as one which had not oc- 
curred within the century. In spite of all obstacles, 
however, there can be no doubt that a triumph 
was then achieved and an impetus given the 
vibrations of which have not yet ceased. In the 
ease of a Shakspeare Festival the jealousies, mis- 
understandings and delays which so ungratefully 
hampered the Commissioners in their generous 
work, could hardly be conjured up by the most 
resolute spirit of perversity. A treasury of music 
exists, and to turn it to account would be by no 
means an awkward or a dangerous task. Having 
opened the question, we shall probably return to 
its consideration. 

The Norwich Festival is to begin on the 14th 
of next month. The arrangements are now com- 
pleted. The principal singers intended to appear 
there are Mdlle. Titiens, Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington and Miss Eleonora Wilkinson.— 
Mdlle. Trebelli and Miss Palmer; Messrs. Sims 
Reeves, Montem Smith and Bettini; Messrs. 
Santley, Weiss and Signor Bossi. We have speci- 
fied the principal sacred works selected: also Mr. 
Benedict’s new Cantata; but we have to add, 
that modern English music will receive greater 
attention than usual—since a selection from Mr. 
Leslie’s ‘Emmanuel,’ Mr. W. Cusins’s Wedding 
Cantata, and a selection from Mr. A. Sullivan’s 
‘Tempest’ music will be given. 

The Cantata, written by Mr. John Thomas for 
the Histeddvod, which is to take place at Swansea 
in the earliest days of September, bears the title 
of ‘ Llewellyn.’ 

A rumour is abroad that Miss Pyne and Mr. 
Harrison have absolutely the intention of attempt- 
ing ‘Le Prophtte’ in English! We can hardly 
fancy so huge a mistake possible. 


The success of Miss Braddon’s dramatized novel 
seems to have been powerless to save the late 
management of the St. James’s Theatre, which is 
again advertised as to be let.—The “ghost” inven- 
tion, with improvements (it is said), is making the 
tour of the minor theatres: the managers of the 
Pavilion announce a new piece, which, they adver- 
tise, “‘in a sepulchral point of view, will turn out 
the greatest lion of the season” !—Mr. Phelps, we 
believe, is about to enter on the management of 
Drury Lane Theatre. 


M. d’Ortigue, in the Journal des Débats, pleads 
for a reversal of the severe judgment passed on the 
‘ Bataille d’Amour’ of M. Vaucorbeil, now that 
the music is published (by M. Choudens) and can 
be judged without reference to the ridiculous story 
which dragged it to death on the stage. Our critic 
vouches for its real merit with great earnestness. 
—M. Grisar’s opera, ‘ Les Amours du Diable,’ is on 
the point of appearing (if, indeed, it has not already 
appeared) at the Opéra Comique. The principal 
part is to be taken by Madame Galli-Marié. 

M. Bagier, the new manager of the Italian 
Opera at Paris, announces that, during the coming 





season, he meditates the innovation of giving five 
performances a week. Knowing the French capital 
as we do, and (we fancy) the humours of those 
frequenting that entertainment,—further, the ways 
and means of those who contribute to musical exe- 
cution, and what is demanded by way of prepara- 
tion, we cannot but fear that this multiplication 
of performances may fail of its object, both as 
regards musical excellence and the filling of the 
treasury. 





MISCELLANEA 
Education by the State. 

TuE effect of the Revised Code, though not yet 
in full operation, and of the somewhat stricter 
administration recently enforced in the Edycation 
Department, gives a distinct character to this year’s 
Report. For the first time, Lord Granville and 
Mr. Lowe have been able to point to results alike 
satisfactory to economists and educationists. They 
have diminished the expenditure and increased the 
school attendance. As compared with 1861, the 


number of schools which were actually inspected | 


during the year 1862, was increased by 18, and the 
number of children by 28,786. These numbers 
prove that the schools have been better attended 
than heretofore. The number of pupil-teachers was 
diminished; the number of certificated teachers 
was increased, and capitation grants were paid on 
26,108 more children. This last number, agreeing 
closely with the increase in the number of 
children inspected, confirms the proof of better 
attendance. 

During the past year inspectors visited 10,918 
daily schools, or departments of such schools under 
separate teachers. They found present in them 
1,057,426 children, 8,452 certificated teachers, 
and 14,881 apprentices. The female scholars are 
44°78 per cent. of the whole number. This per- 
centage remains nearly constant ; it was identically 
the same in 1860; in 1859 it was 43°49; in 1861 
it was 45. The per-centage of females upon the 
whole population over 3 and under 15 years of 
age in 1851 was 49°7. The difference in the per- 
centage of female scholars is explained by the 
demands of a poor man’s home upon the service of 
his daughters, particularly as the nurses of younger 
children. The inspectors also visited 40 separate 
training colleges, occupied by 2,972 students in 
preparation for the office of schoolmaster or school- 
mistress. In December last, these students and 
2,705 other candidates were simultaneously exa- 
mined for the end of the first or second year of 
their training, or for admission, or for certificates 
as acting teachers. The inspectors also visited 408 
schools for pauper children, containing 33,835 
inmates, and 37 ragged or industrial schools, con- 
taining 2,818 inmates. 

In comparing the expenditure of 1862 with that 





| of 1861, there is a decrease of 38,698/. This dimi- 


nution of expenditure is principally due to a falling 
off in the School Building Granis. When the 
education vote was first sanctioned by Parliament 
these grants absorbed the whole vote. Now they 
are steadily diminishing. This is partly owing to 
the abolition of grants for building normal schools, 
partly to a reduction in the rate of aid to elemen- 
tary schools, but chiefly to the fact that the demand 
for school buildings is to a great extent satisfied. 
During the last quarter of a century 4,109 new 
school-houses have been built, comprising 6,312 
principal school-rooms (exclusively of class-rooms), 
and 2,525 teachers’ residences; and 1,957 school- 
houses have been enlarged or improved. New 
accommodation of an excellent kind has thus been 
created for 793,399 scholars, at a cost of 3,957,4141., 
of which 1,268,260/. was granted by the State, and 
2,689,1531. provided by private liberality. All this 
mass of property is held under titles, and settled 
upon trusts, which have been duly examined by 
the counsel of the department, and copies of the 
approved plans and trust deeds are lodged at the 
Council Office. 

After such progress, it is not surprising that 
those entrusted with the distribution of the grant 
should have thought it their duty to examine 


| Strictly the reasons alleged for building new schools 





before committing themselves to aid any such 
undertaking. 

The decrease of expenditure under the head of 
books and apparatus represents the cessation of 
grants, not any change in their number or amount. 
The Royal Commissioners appointed in 1858 
recommended the discontinuance of this form of 
assistance to schools, and the last payments of the 
kind were made in 1861. 

Under the head of Pupil-Teachers there is a 
slight decrease, attributable in part to the Minute 
of the 4th of May, 1859, which cancelled all excep- 
tions to the allowance of one pupil-teacher to every 
40 scholars, and prohibited the apprenticeship of 
more than four pupil-teachers under any circum- 
stances to the same master or mistress. As the 
apprenticeship lasts for five years, an excess of admis- 
sions in any particular year does not disappear 
until five years later, and when it disappears it 
makes a void which is not due to anything unusual 
in the year in which it occurs. Formerly the 
Government defrayed directly the entire cost of 
each pupil-teacher, but under the Revised Code the 
grantscome in oneunappropriated sum to the mana- 
gers, and diminish if the teaching staff falls below 
a minimum, but may not always increase with it 
in a similar proportion. The decrease of 5,0000. in 
the cost of Reformatory and Industrial schools 
does not represent an actual saving to the public. 
It is owing simply to the transfer of such estab- 
lishments to the charge of the Home Office. Under 
the recent regulations, ragged schools are neither 
specially included nor specially excluded from the 
advantage of the education vote. Certain minimum 
conditions are prescribed for all schools alike, and 
all schools which fulfil them may receive grants 
proportionate to their merit. 

The increase of expenditure upon certificated 
teachers marks the extension of grants to new 
schools. It is very rare to find two certificated 
teachers employed otherwise than independently of 
each other; and every school that receives annual 
aid must be in charge of a certificated teacher. 
Managers have many inducements for employing 
assistant-teachers in place of pupil-teachers. Under 
the Revised Code an assistant counts for two pupil- 
teachers in the minimum school staff. Their en- 
gagement is not the subject of any special con- 
ditions, either as to duration or otherwise, beyond 
what they may agree to with their employers; on 
the other hand, the engagement of a pupil-teacher 
must be made in a certain form, and must last for 
a certain time. The assistant-teacher, therefore, 
offers to his employers greater age and experience, 
with less restraint on their freedom of action. 
Where the number of scholars does not require 
more than one pupil-teacher, assistants will not 
generally be employed; but where two pupil- 


‘teachers are called for, managers may see reason 


to substitute for them an assistant and a paid 
monitor, or even an assistant alone. Such sub- 
stitution checks the too great increase of pupil- 
teachers; brings the experience gained during 
apprenticeship to bear at once upon elementary 
education under skilful guidance ; and adds a valu- 
able stage to the course whereby future teachers 
are prepared. Y 

The increase in the expenditure for capitation 
and for training shows that the prospect of the 
Revised Code had not, during 1862, diminished 
the attendance of children in elementary schools, 
nor of students in normal schools. The first sylla- 
bus of examination of the Committee of Council 
was issued in 1854. It was compiled after commu- 
nication with the authorities of the several normal 
schools, and included all that they were teaching. 
It was never supposed that any one candidate 
would profess the whole, nor was the whole taught 
in any one normal school. The syllabus has since 
undergone various revisions, as experience from 
time to time discriminated the indispensable sub- 
jects. Such a syllabus necessarily influences study. 
It may be concluded, therefore, from the syllabus 
in its present form, that the subjects relied upon 
for training in normal schools are identical ix kind 
with those which it is the business of elementary 
schools to teach, and are not more advanced in 
degree than marks the interval by which the 
teacher ought to precede the scholar. 
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It is difficult, as yet, to form any decided opinion 
on the proposed scheme for the future maintenance 
of Training Schools. Formerly, young persons who 
professed the intention of becoming teachers, were 
maintained and educated at the public expense for 
two years. The present system provides for the 

ual introduction of a plan whereby each train- 
ing college will be paid for those only of its stu- | 
dents who are actually launched as teachers. The 
demand for trained teachers would thus, in time, 
regulate the amount of State support for Training 
Schools. 

The’ extension of improved education to small 
rural parishes has been less rapid than to other | 
parts of the country, but not stationary. The dif- 
ficulties which such parishes present to the pro- | 


moters of schools are poor livings, small farms, | 


proprietors non-resident, and but few children ; 
they contribute (it is contended) to the fund voted 


for public education, and do not, because they | 


cannot, share in its distribution. The difficulties 
which such parishes present to the Government 
are that larger grants are pro tanto an abandon- | 
ment of the voluntary system, and cannot long be | 
confined to a favoured class; and that easier grants, 


which involve no evidence of a reasonably efficient | 


school, are certain cost with uncertain return. The 


point which has been chiefly pressed upon the Com- | 
mittee of Council with regard to such schools has | 


been to examine the children, and make grants 
according to the examination, subject to an in- 
spector’s report upon the school. The Committee 
have, however, held that a report which did not 
include an examination of the teacher would add 
little value to the test by examination of the chil- 
dren, and that this last test by itself, when reduced 
to the hard form of a basis for grants, would give 
something to every school without exception, and, 
perhaps, often as much to a bad school, in propor- 
tion to the cost and pains bestowed upon it, as to 
a@ good one. Such grants would not necessarily 
furnish a financial motive, where none better 
existed, for improvement; they would fall short of 
the principle hitherto maintained; that the will to 
have a school of a certain efficiency must be exerted 
before public aid can be hoped for. The examples 
given in the reports of Mr. Stewart and Mr. 
Norris show that where the will exists the way 
needs rarely to be despaired of. In pursuance of 
these views, the Committee have endeavoured to 
bring certificated teachers of a class suitable to such 


schools within reach of them. Any acting teacher | 


over twenty-two years of age, who has obtained 
two favourable reports upon the school in which 
he or she is employed, may be presented by its | 
managers for an examination confined to elementary 
subjects, and may obtain a certificate. Pupil- | 
teachers also who have successfully completed their 
apprenticeship, and are specially recommended 
by the inspector, may, without further exami- 
nation, be provisionally certificated for immediate 
service. 

It appears that 153,816 persons subscribed to | 
the support of schools receiving annual grants in | 
1862. The sum set down as their contributions is 
287,441/.; but it is probably right to add to this 
sum the whole of the balance of expenditure over 
income (which some one must pay) amounting to 
25,743l., and the greater part of the sum of 
103,618/. returned under the head of “other 
sources.” The total cannot be less than 400,000/. 
The Government grants directly made in the same 
year towards maintaining these schools amounted 
to 509,212. ; the scholars’ fees, 334,819. ; and en- 
dowment, 51,3371. 

Among the changes of last year, the Committee 
of Council have taken measures to withdraw from 
the inspection of workhouse schools, which there 
is no longer sufficient reason, they think, to sepa- 
rate from the general administration of the Poor 
Law Board. 

Another important change has recently been 
made by providing a new class of officers to assist 
the inspectors in examining under the Revised 
Code. 
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PRENCH FINANCE and FINANCIERS 
under LOUIS XV. 
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Just published, small By0. bound, 58. 


RENCH VERBARY, being a complete Trea- 
tise on the French Verbs. No difficulty whatever with 
regard to a French Verb can arise which will not be found ex- 
arom, es solved in the‘ Verbary.’ It contains much information 
never before published for the use of English Students. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court ; 
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Just published, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 8y0. 


\' EMORABLE EVENTS in the LIFE of a 
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“Samuel Dickson has lived a wonderful life. He is not a mere 
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that University. 


By the same Author, 
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The GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS of SEN- 
TENCES. 1s. 6d. cloth. 
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Paternoster-row. 
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New Edition. 
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GYPTIAN MYTHOLOGY and EGYPTIAN 
CHRISTIANITY, with their Influence on the Opinions of 
Modern Christendom. By SAMUEL SHARPE, Author of * The 
History of Egypt,’ &. 
By the same Author, 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES inthe BRITISH 
MUSEUM DESCRIBED. Post 8vo. —_ numerous Engravings, 
after Drawings by Mr. Bonomi, cloth, 


The NEW TESTAMENT. Translated from 
Griesbach’s Greek Text, by SAMUEL SHARPE. Fifth Edition. 
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HE HARROW SCHOOL ATLAS of 
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“On fine paper, coloured ina careful and ‘distinct ee 
keller. 
“ Remarkably beautiful and clear.”—Museum. 


London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8. W. 
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Now ready, Illustrated with Six Chromo-lithographic Drawings, 


MONTHS IN 


Or, a Narrative of a Winter’s Cruise on the Nile. 
. By M. L. M. CAREY. 


1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth boards, price 15s. 


A DAHABEEH; 


illustrated with some half dozen beautiful sketches, 





** We have before usa goodly volume of k 


be one of yearning for a similar treat. 





recording a four months’ cruise in a Dahabécéh (or river boat) upon the Nile.....- It is easily and pleasantly written, and 
we realize the scenes and take part in the adventures detailed to us......The‘ Cruise in the Dahabé¢h’ will on acquaint- 
ance prove, we doubt not, as entertaining to its readers as it has done to the fair journalist and her companions.”—Sun. 

“* The impression left on most readers by a glance through this record of a winter's cruise on the Nile, will probably 
‘The voyage was in all respects pleasant. 
trip, and we will not say that she made a serious mistake in writing a book upon it.”—Atheneum. 


L. Boot, 307, Regent-street, W. 


Miss Carey did very well to try such @ 
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Second Edition, now ready, at all the Libraries, 


A NEW NOVEL, BY THE REV. J. PYCROFT, 


AvuTHOR oF ‘TWENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH.’ 


DRAGON’S TEETH. 


2 vols. post 8vo. cloth boards, price 21s. 





Opinions of the Press. 


« ¢ Dragon's Teeth’ is a work to be recommended to young men on the threshold of college life, or on the commence- 
ment of their career in the world........ It is nota novel ; ; it is rather an anatomical demonstration of sin and wicked- 
ness, showing their appearance and their consequences.”—Athengaum, July 18, 1863. 

«Mr. Pycroft goes right at his subject; he has a theory, and he works at ‘it without any needless digression.” 

Daily News, July 8. 

* As we sow, SO must we reap. They who, like the hero of the old fable, plant the teeth of dragons in the earth, 
will find an armed harvest the recompense of their toil. Such is the theme of Mr. Pycroft’s new work. The dragon’s 
teeth particularly alluded to being the self- indulgent habits fostered in — life by a bad education. The plan of the 
story is very ingenious, and the first portion of it is admirable.”—Sun, July 3. 

«* There is no attempt at fine writing, but, in an easy and flowing style, he tells a tale sufficiently exciting to keep up 
the attention of the reader, while the tone of healthy moral feeling by which it is pervaded ought to benefit his heart.” 

Nonconformist, July 15. 

‘ ¢Dragon’s Teeth’ is a most exciting tale of life."—Court Journal. 

$66 = ~ ok is thoroughly readable, every line. The story is vivaciously told: the essays are full of home truths, 
capitally p . We cannot part with Mr. Pycroft without felicitating him on his photograph of Mr. Ruffles, the 
clerical idol al a fashionable watering-place ; nobody can mistake it.’ *—Press, July 11. 


L. Bootn, 307, Regent-street, Ww. 





SECOND EDITION. 
Now Ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


M O L 


R O A, 
By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of ‘ Adam Bede,’ ‘ The Mill on the Floss,’ ‘Scenes of Clerical Life,’ and ‘ Silas Marner.’ 


Sara, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Now Ready, with numerous Illustrations and a Map, royal 8vo. 28s. 


ICELAND: ITS SCENES AND SAGAS. 


By SABINE BARING-GOULD, M.A., 
Fellow of S. Nicholas College, Lancing ; Member of the Norse Literary Society. 


Smrru, Etper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Now Ready, with Two Maps, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A MINING JOURNEY ACROSS THE 
GREAT ANDES; 


WITH EXPLORATIONS IN THE SILVER MINING DISTRICTS OF THE PROVINCES OF SAN JUAN AND 
MENDOZA, AND A JOURNEY ACROSS THE PAMPAS TO BUENOS AYRES. 


By MAJOR F. IGNACIO RICKARD, F.G.S. F.R.G.S. &c. ig 


Government Inspector-General of Mines, Argentine Republic. 


SmirH, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS AND ANECDOTES. 


Being a Second Series of Reminiscences of the Camp, the Court, and the Clubs. 


By CAPTAIN R. H. GRONOW, 
Formerly of the Grenadier Guards, and M.P. for Stafford. 


SmirH, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 








Now Ready, Second Edition, with Two Illustrations, post 8vo. 


THE STORY OF ELIZABETH. 


*** The Story of Elizabeth’ affords this season an almost solitary instance of a simple, touching, life-like tale, which 
possesses interest without any physical horrors, and amusement without the aid of melodrama........ Take it all in all, 
‘Elizabeth’ is the lightest, brightest, cleverest little book that has been published for a long time.” —Fraser's Magazine. 

“A story unique among the novels of the day; a fresh bouquet all dewed and thorned with real prickle upon the 
Tose-stalks, and great blobs of morning tears upon the leaves........ But if there are thorns there is fragrance, and pro- 
mise not to be mistaken ; and, so vivid a picture of a girl’s heart, made by the fittest of all painters, an artist on the 
spot and behind the scenes, has an interest still greater than that’ of @ story to Ney who may be concerned in the caprices 
or peculiarities of that generally interesting species of h 

“The whole book breathes a new atmosphere; and even “critics, disposed to censure some details, must find it 
impossible not to admire and enjoy the grace and freshness of the whole sketch. The Author of ‘ The Story of Eliza- 

th’ is a genuine inventor. Other writers may have p d to th es the results of a mother’s jealousy, but no 
other writer has made a graceful and charming tale flow from the lie of a jealous mother.”— Reader. 

“The English, no less than the Lager ageg of this little tale, indicates real genius. It is not only fresh and bright, 
but what is not in n with a fresh, sparkling style, it is rich and mellow, and reminds us of Mr. Tenny- 
80n’s happy description of the old vintage. It is rare, indeed, to find a = which is steeped in the colours of many 

tary generations and yet so full of vivacity and youth as this, "Spectator. 


Smita, Evpgr & Co. 65, Cornhill. 














TOURIST SEASON, 1863. 


The “NEW EDITIONS of BRADSHAW’S 
BRITISH and CONTINENTAL HAND- 
BOOKS are NOW READY. 





HANDBOOK to FRANCE. With Maps 


and Illustrations. Cloth, 5s.; ty pet, 5a. 4d. 


HANDBOOK to PARIS and its ENVI- 
RONS. With Map and Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; by post, 
28. 8d.: wrapper, 1s. 6d.; wos le 8d. 


HANDBOOK to . BELGIUM and the 
RHINE; with TOUR in HOLLAND. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Cloth, fi oo post, 5s. 4d. 


DBOOK to " SWITZERLAND and 
Ney gs With Maps and Illustrations. Cloth, 5s.; by 


HANDBOOK to the TYROL. With 
Route Maps and Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; by post, 28. 7 


HANDBOOK to GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND. With — and Illustrations. In Four Sections. 
no wy 1s.; by post, 1s. 2d. In cloth, complete, 58. 6d.; by 


OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA, CHINA 


and AUSTRALIA. With a Cloth, 5s.; by’ post, 58. 4d. 


ALPHABETICAL I HANDBOOK to 


LONDON. Wrapper, 6d.; by post, 8d. 
* London: W. J. maou 59, Fleet street, E.C. 


DR. EDWIN LEE’S WORKS 


ON CLIMATE AND MINERAL WATERS. 
———— 


NICE and its CLIMATE; with Notices 








of the t from Hyéres to Genoa,” and Remarks on the 
Effects of Climate on onary Diseases. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d.; 
by post, 3s. 





A NOTICE of MENTON, su plementary 


* Nice and its Climate.’ Wrapper, 18.; by post, 1s. 1d. 


THE SOUTH of FRANCE. Notices, 


General and Medical, of Hyéres, Cannes, Pau, and the Pyre- 
nean Baths. 12mo. cloth, 38.5 mane ae post, 38. 2d. 


SPAIN and its CLIMATE; with a Special 


Account of Malaga. 12mo. pon 38.5 ; by post, 


HOMBURG and NAUHEIM. Second 


Edition. Wrapper, 18.; by post, 1s. 1d. 


BRADSHAW’S INVALID’S COM- 
PANION to the ag by et Comprising General and 
Medical Notices of the Principal Places of Resort; with 
Observations on the Influence of Climate and ie Ty a 
Meteorological Tables. Post 8vo. cloth, 108.; by post, 10s. 


London: W. J. Adams, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
In crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. bound, with 220 newly-engraved Diagrams, 


UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
GEOM erat, i EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of ube or for - instruction. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B., 
Author of the . hee o of Maritime and ayped Discovery,” 
he Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c., 
“This is we om edition of the Elements which has yet 
appeared. the occasional use . algebraic _— for words, 
the ‘author ed both shortened and 


Atheneum. 
“Mr. Cooley has produced an edition of Euclid’s Elements, 
which for brevity, clearness and discerning attention to the 
wants of learners, cannot be easily sur 
Dublin University Magazine 
“The introductory essay to this edition of Euclid, *On the 
Study of Mathematics,’ contains some sensible ane | 
—— enpocally as the Editor intends his book for the use 
schools.....On the whole, we consider the Editor to have done 
all that could be done to make the study of Euclid easy to begin- 
rs.”—Cambridge Chronicle. 


Uniform with the ‘ Elements,’ price 38. 6d. 


CSimioxs be S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS panon STRATED; or, a Supplement to Euclid: 
he Exercises appended to the ‘ Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers ha rivate Students. Upwards of 120 erepeations 
deduced from the First rst Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in i 
by new Diagrams. 

“The propositions are d ost i the 
plainest and neatest manner; so that the work may pits ptm 
what it — to be A HELP TO TEACHERS.” 

Scholastic Journal. 

“The p it giv in the vi —— Appendix 
are yh nw mero in the ile, cera must, therefore, become a 
very important volume in the eyes of the es and leaaire 
ing class of students.”— United Service Gazet 


New Edition—Fcap. 8vo. price 18. 6d. 
OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 


Diagrams Maceating the ‘Elements,’ with’ the Enuncia- 


inted for Use in the Class-roo 
tions prin WT iPaleee y Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
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YOUR 


F URNISH HOUSE 
WITH 
THE BEST ARTICLES 


aT 
DEANE’S. 
DBABES—Colsheated Table Cutlery, every variety of style and 


DEANE’S— Flestro plated Spoons and Forks, best manufacture, 
rongly plated. 
EES plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur Stands, 
Cruets, Cake Baskets, 
DEANE’S— ony Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 
ish Covers in sets, 188., 308., 408. , 638., 788. 
DEAN weiaen Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s. ; 
elegant patterns constantly introduced. 
DFEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s and 
other patent improvements. 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Presery- 
ing Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE’S— peepee ond _— Oil Lamps, a large and hand- 
me assortm 
DEANE’S- siseaie Baths 
fitted complete. 
DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and approved 
patterns. 
—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of 
superior quality. 
DEANE'S—Register Stoves, improved London-made Kitcheners, 
Ranges, &c. 
DEANE'’S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a variety of patterns, 
rench and English. 
ds ont Japan Goods, Iron Ware and Culinary 


ad of Tin 


new and 


for every purpose. Bath-rooms 


DEANE 


DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &., well made, strong and 
vic 


le, 
DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, 
Wire Work, &€ 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in glass 
and bronze, three-light glass, from 638. 
DEAN E’S— Harness, Saddles and Horse Clothing, manufactured 
on the premises, of the best material. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and 
PRICED FURNISHING LIST, 


GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
Established A.D, 1700, 
DEANE & CO., LONDON-BRIDGE 


‘Hs TIMES, Sept. 15, a ge of Benson’s 
Modern and Antique Watches in the Exhibition, says— 
“ As uffording the most striking contrast, Mr. Benson shows with 
these a fresh exhibition of modern watches, with cases made from 
prize designs at the South Kensingt« m Museum, some of which 
are fiue specimens of engraving. Gaaunienotar duplex, . eee. 
horizontal, repeaters, centre seconds, keyless, split seconds, aud 
every description of watch, adapted to all climates. Benson’s 
Tllustrated Pamphlet on Watches (free hy post for two stamps), 
contains a short history of watchmaking, with descriptions and 
prices. It serves asa guide in the purchase of a watch, and en- 
ables those who live in Scotland, Ireland, Wales, the Colonies, 
India, or any part of the world, to select a watch, and have it sent 
free and safe by post.—J. W. BED SON received a Prize Medal in 
Class 33, and Honourable Mention in Class 15.—33 & 34, LUD- 
GATE-HILL, London. Established 1749. 

ATHS and TOILETTE WARE.—W.11AmM 

8. BURTON has One Large Show-room devoted exclusively 

to the display of Baths and Toilette Ware. The Stock of each 
is at once the largest, newest and most varied ever submitted to 
the Public, and marked at Prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his Establishment the most distinguished 
in this Country. Portable Showers, 78. 6d.; Pillar Showers, 31. to 
5l.; Nursery, 15a. to 328.; Sponging, 148. te 32a. Hip, 148. to 31s. 6d. 
A larze Assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour 
and Camp Shower Baths. Toilette Ware in great variety, from 
158. 6d. to 458. the set of three. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING IRON MONGER, by a sepcainent toH.R.H 
the Prince of Wales, sends a CAT ALUGU gratis, and post paid. 
it contains upwards of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia 
etal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen-ranges, Lamps, Gase —a Tea- 
Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, “_ Toilet 
Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass ‘Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 
Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-st., W.:1, la, 2, 3and 4, 
Newman-street ; 4, 5 and 6, Perry’ 's-place ; and i, Newman- yard. 


ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and 
CLOCK MAKER, by Special Appointment to Her Majesty 
the Queen and H.R. H.' the Prince of Wales, and Maker oF 
THE GREaT CLocK FoR THE Houses oF PARLIAMENT, invites 
attention to the superior Workmanship and elegance of Design 
of his extensive Stock of Watches and Drawing-room Clocks. 
Guineas. 
eo Save one 

Wat 
caiman 8 Gold iiss 

pensation Balance do. 40 

18 Silver ditto .. .. .. 25 
“Maxine Chronometers, 35 Guineas, 

Gold and Silver Pocket Chr 's, Astron 1, Turret, 
and Bracket Clocks of every description. An elegant Assortment 
of London-made Fine Gold Albert iad Guard Chains, & 

Dent, 61, Strand Se Coutts’s Bank); 34 and 35, Royal 


Exchange ; and at the Clock and Marine Compass Factory, 
‘Somerset Wharf, Strand, London, 


QAUCE—LEA AND PERRIN®S’ 
This aetici ne CESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


by © 
“THE ONLY GooD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by LEA & PERKINS. 
The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


te * oe Whelepte and for Export, WELL the Prepaieters, Wor- 
; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACK W. Messrs. BARCLAY 
t BONS, London, &. &.; and by Grocers and Oilmen universally, 








Guineas, 
ag — Foreign 


a. ditto’ <: 10 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s 
Gold eeeameg Lever 

















* 





PIssee s DRESSING CASES 
and TRAVELLING BAGS. 
FISHER’S PORTMANTEAUDS. 
First-Class Workmanship, at Moderate Prices. 
188, STRAND, LONDON. Catalogues post free. 





THE TEA TRADE. 





ROYAL BANK BUILDINGS, 
Liverpool, August 1st, 1863. 


There is no circumstance in the history 
of the Tea Trade of equal importance to 
the Reduction of Duty to—One shilling 
per lb.—on the 25th April last. 


“ The Consumers,” the Dealers and the 
Importers can all favourably participate 
in the large and increasing use of Tea, 


We most cheerfully announce the prospect of abundant 
Imports for the next season. ‘We copy from ‘‘ China 
Overland Trade Report,”’ dated China, May 29th,—‘‘ The 
supply of Tea will undoubtedly be a full one—and the 
-market will open high, owing to the Reduction of Duty 
in England.” 








The neers and wide-spread usefulness 
which our Trade as Family Tea Dealers has at- 
tained during the last twenty-three years, owing 
to the proper Selection of Superior quality at a 
fair price, will enable us, whatever change and 
extension may occur in the Importation of Tea, 
to watch closely the future, and increase the 
mutual benefit of ourselves and our numerous 
Customers. 





*.* This branch of our Trade—the serving of 
Families—was Opened September, 1840, and founded 
upon a principle calculated to afford the greatest 
advantage in Price with every possible security 
as to Quality. 





The Qualities—we now most recommend are— 
Strone Conaou, Sou. kind, 2s. 8d. 
(Ordinary kinds very much lower.) 
—TuHE FINE Concou, Pekoe-Souchong kind,..3s., and 
THE RIPE AND StRONG..3s. 2d. to 3s. 4d. 
First Ciass Concou, very rich Souchong flavour. .3s. 8d. 
THE ExtrRA FINE Souchone——“ CuHorcest,”. .4s, 





. BANKERS. 
For the special convenience of Families, we have an Account 
open with 
The CITY BANK (Threadneedle St.) ............ London. 
» NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND.......- Edinburgh. 





» BANK OF IRELAND . Dublin. 

» GLOUCESTERSHIRE BANKING CO. . Cheltenham. 
» NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND . Glasgow. 

» BANK OF ENGLAND ........... } Li aia 

p MEMEMRPONI fash cc ctacdcssacse — 


—Amounts paid into any of the above Banks, 
on our account, advising us of the same, will be duly 
passed to credit. Remittances can also be made direct 
to us by Bankers’ Cheques, Post-office Orders, dc. 


Your obliged and faithful Servants, 
ROB™ ROBERTS & COMP*- 


Tea and Coffee Salesmen, 


Near the Exchange,—LIV ERPOOL. 


HE PHARMACOPGIA.—The following is 

an EXTRACT from the Second Edition (page 188) of the 
Translation of ‘The Pharmacopeia’ of the Royal College of Phy- 
— of London, by Dr. G. F. Collier, published by Longman 


“It is no small defect in this compilation (speaking of ‘ The 
Pharmacopeia’) that we have no purgative mass but what con- 
tains aloes; yet we know that hemorrhoidal persons cannot bear 
aloes, except it be in the form of COCKLE’S PILLS, which 
chiefly consist of aloes, seammony, and colocynth, which T think 
are formed into a sort of compound extract, the acridity of which 
is obviated, I suspect, by an alkaline process, and by a onees 
ingredient (unknown to me) of an aromatic tonic nature. I t! 
no better and no worse of it for its being a patent aibane. ma 
look at it as an article of commerce and domestic convenience, 
and do not hesitate to wee it 2 vet best made Pill in — bom 
dom; a muscular purge,a muco' rge, and a hydr ye 
combined, and their thoete 5 peoberty controlled i a iteent ei 
corrigent. That it does not commo' = produce hemorrhoids, like 
most aloetic pills, I attribute to its being thoroughly soluble, so 
that no undissolved particles adhere to the mucous membrane.” 











IELD GLASSES.—W. & J. BURROW, 
MALVERN ; London, Arnold, 72, Baker-street ; Wales é 
Co. 56, Cheapside. 


aa 
COUNCIL MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST-CLASS MEDAL, 1855,— 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
The above “BE have been awarded to 
MITH BECK & BECO CK, 
who cont REMOV ED from 6, Coleman-street, to 
31, CoRNHILL, E.C. 


where they have opened extensive Show-rooms, ScoPnee large 
assortments of AC pb te OMATIC MICROSCOPE 


1 classes o: 
OPTICAL, METEOROLOGICAL, ant other SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRU MENTS and APPARATUS. 
___ Catalogues 3 sent on receipt of six postage-stamps, 


A PPARATUS and CH EMICALS, 

Folding, Rigid, and Stereoscopic CAMERAS in variety, 
combining tate A recent improvement. 

Water-tight Glass Baths, Pressure Frames, Plate-Holders, and 
all needful Apparatus, of best quality only.—LENSES by Ross, 
Lerebours and Vallantin 

COLLODIONS for Positive and Negative Pictures. Varnishes, 

ases, Passepartouts, Albumenized Saxe Paper, and every requi- 
= te for ten a sae Pape Faeeme A oe Manet 

rs of the e Saxe Paper. olesale Man: 
of alc Chemical Prepara‘ —— 

Illust traved ( ae free, on application. 
BOLTON & BARNITT, 
Operative and Photographic Chemists, 
146, HOLBORN BARS, London. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM. 
PANY, 1,OLD BROAD-STREET, E.C. 
Instituted a.p. 1820. 


A SUPPLEMENT to the PROSPECTUS, showing the advan. 
tages ef the Bonus System, may be had on application to 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary, — 


OCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
15, NEW BRIDGE-STRKEET, Blackfriars, London, E.0, 
Established a.p, 1806. 
ACCUMULATED FUND.. - £3,161,252 4 0 


Copies of the Annual Reports anil. miawabe Sheets, as well as 
of the Periodical Valuation Accounts, ees of Rates, and every 
information, to be obtained on application 

OHN GODDARD, Actuary. 


ORTH BRITISH AND eae 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1809. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Special Acts of Parliament, 
Accumulated and Invested Funds .... £2,122,828 
Annual Revenue ..........sececsesesesss £423,401 

















FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances granted both at Home and in Foreign Countries on 
the most liberal terms. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Every facility offered to Insurers. 
NINETY PER CENT. of the PROFITS pivipep among the 
[usurers on the Participating principle. 
The NEW LIFE BUSINESS transacted in 1862 as follows:— 
Policies. Amount Insured. Premiums. 
1,037 £768,334 £23,641. 
Forms of Proposal and every information will be furnished on 
application at the 


OFFICES: 
LONDON ....ceccercoeees 58, Threadneedle-street. 
a seseeeeee. 4, New Bank-buildings, Lothbury. 


oe Ww est “End Office: 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, LONDON. 

The Profits of = Society will be divided in future Qurnquex- 
NIALLY; and Policies will participate at each division, aFrTeR 
THREE ANNUAL PAYMENTS OF PREMIUM have been made. 

Policies effected uow WILL PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS, OR 80 
PER CENT., of the Profits, according to the conditions contained 
in the Society’s Prospectus, 

The Premiums required by this Society So? insuring youn) 
lives are lower than in many other old-established Offices, bem 
Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an meee GUARANTEE 
FUND, in addition to the accumulated funds derived from the 
investments of Premiums. 

No charge for service in the a or in any Yeomanry or 
Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be. obtained “at the Office in Threadneedle- 
street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Societ 

CHARLES HENR LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


CCIDENTS BY ROAD, RIVER, OR 
RAILWAY; 
———_ in the FIELD, the STREETS, or AT HOME, 
y be provided against by taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
hn Cornhill, London. 





has been already Paid a 
COMPENSATION - FOR ACCIDENTS OF ALL, a 
In 75 Fatal Cases, and 6,880 Cases of Personal I ao 
Rates and —— Particulars may be obtained at the ilway 
tations, of the Local Agents, or at the 


HEAD “ORFICH, 64, OWI LULA LONDON, E.¢. 


LIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Empowered by Special Act of Partiamont, 1849, 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by ieee “od 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 
most effective i oe — — 
The use of a steel mad 4 a soft bandag om fe 
round ne body, the requisite pontee wer is pales by te 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT E Nee with so —_ 
ease i lacus that it cannot = detec’ and may be w 
during sleep. A d iptive Circular may sched: the Truss which 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on — cireumference of 
body, two inches below the hips, being s 
Price of a Single Truss, 168., 218., 268, ed. _ Sis. 6d.; Bee 
P. O. O. made payable to Joun Waite, Post. Office, P 


pee4stic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
Price 48, 6d., 78. 6d., 108. and: 168, each; postage 6d, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, London. 
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READY: -MADE and BESPOKE CLOTHING 


for all Classes, and all Ages, at 
E. MOSES & SON’S. 


HE CELEBRATED “INDISPENSABLE” 


SUIT, strongly recommended for Tourists and Excur- 
308., a 
sioniste, from E. MOSES & SON’3 


J UVENILE CLOTHING in great variety for 
all Classes, at 
E. MOSES & SON'S. 


| f gporyc ye and DRAPERY, for all Classes, 
and ull Ages, at 
E, MOSES & SON’S. 


HAs and CAPS, for all Classes, and all Ages, 
E. MOSES & SON’S. 
OOTS and SHOES, for all Classes, and all 


t 
cana E. MOSES & SON'S. 


UTFITS for all Classes, all Ages, and all 
Climates, at 
E. MOSES & SON’S. . 





E. MOSES & SON: 


Lonpon Hovses: 

154, 155, 156, 157, Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, Aldgate. 
506, 507, 508, New Oxford-street; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street. 
137, 138, Tottenham-court-road ; 283, Euston-road, 
Country EstaBLiIsHMENTS: 

Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 

The Establishments are closed every Friday Evening at sunset 
until Saturday Eveving at sunset, when business is resumed 
until 11 o’elock. 

All Articles are marked the lowest prices in plain figures, 

Any ne not approved of will be exchanged, or the money 
ret of of Prices with Rules for Self-measurement, Fashion Card, 
and our Pamphlet, * Gossip on Dress,’ gratis and post free. 


ELEINGTON & CO. desire respectfully to 


attenti f the Nob; 
“eee ab : ree ch tay be, bean ‘ing 
vi y. in 
Sr chal? pak ie SILY and ELECTRO PLATE, from either 
ane -e = <n St. James's, 8.W.; lh 45, Moor- 
DUBLIN ~Oalege Green. 
LIVER PUOL—Church-street. 
MANUFACTORY and SHOW ROOMS, Newhall-street, 
Birmingham. 
Estimates, Drawings aud Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual, 


C# UBB’S PATENT SAFES—the most 
secure against Fire and Thieves. 
CHUBB’S FIREPROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS. 
eevaes ep ATant DETECTOR AND STREET-DOOR 


cHUBOS Cast AND D rey aomme, 

st, t 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Ehureh ar 
street, Liverpool ;' 16, Market-street, 
hampto 








oe Lord- 
anchester ; and Ww olver- 


HekNI Maw’ S TEA CHEAPER. 


Full benefit of reduced duty obtained by purchasin HORNI- 
— PURE TEA; very choice at 3s. 4d. and 4s. “Tigh Stan- 
dard 4s. 4d. (formerly 4. 8d.) is the. strongest and most 
delicious. pepented. 

Ageuts in every Town supply it in Packets, 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
aud TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Truuks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings ; 
Despatch Boxes, Writiug and Dress and 500 other 
ae co Pye or oe trereling Illustrated Cata- 
ogue, Dost e.— ‘aten 
re ee Caen ot tem Bet 

0, Allen’s Bar: ht Catalogue of Officers’ 

steads, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &., post ~ yy — 


NHE JURY of Cuass 80 of the INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862, in a i 
SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker's Patent, or Gomme Tokens 
the ONLY Prize Mepacor Honourable Mention given to Beddi: 
of yA ——, say in their Report, page 6, No, 2905, au 
page 0. 
Gi he Some Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 




















PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 

THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST STOCK IN THE 
KINGDOM AT 
presse & COZENS, 
192, FLEET-STREET, (corner of Chancery-lane,) E.C. 
Carriage paid to the Country on orders over 208. 





Per ream. Pe 1000, 
Useful Cream Note...... 2s. 6d. | Useful Envelopes ...... 38. 6d. 
Superfine ditto .. .. ++ 38, Od. | Superfine Thick ditto .. 4s. 6d. 
Superfiue T hick ditto.... 48. 0d. | Large Blue Office ditto.. 48. 6d. 
Straw Paper ...... . 1s. 9d. | Black Bordered do., 18. ‘per 100. 


SERMON PAPER, ‘plein, 3s. 6d. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
No Cuarce ror Stamprne Paper or Envelopes from _ private 
Dies. Polished Steel Urest Dies naranet for5e. Coloured Stamp- 
ing (Relief) reduced to 1s, per 100 
Price List and Sample Packet post free for two stamps, 
PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 192, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
for DINING-RVOM and LIBRARY. Candelabra, Mode- 
trator Lamps, in Bronze, Urmolu, China and Glass, Statuettes 
in Parian, Vases, and other Ornaments. 
OSLER, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 7/. 158. 
Glass Dessert 
All Articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
BIBMINGHAM— MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 
__Broad-street. Established 1807. 


W INES— PURE AND CHEAP.— 
THE IMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 

gosisting of leading Growers of Clarets, Ports, Sherries, &c., im- 

sad baa choicest Wines and sells to the Public at reasonable 














*Gellars—Mar, Sven Court House, W. 

Stores and Offices—314, Oxford-street, W. 

Export and Bottling Vaults—15, John-street, Crutched- 
friars, E.C., London. 


HE NATURAL WINES OF FRANCE.— 
J. CAMPBELL, Wine Merchant, 158, REGENT-STREET, 
recommends attention to the following CLARETS, selected by 
himself on the Garonne :—Vin de Bordeaux (which greatly im- 
proves by keeping in bottles asa or three years), 208.5 St. sSulien, 
22s,; La Kose, 26s. ; St.-Estéphe, 368. ; St.-Emilion, "428. ; Haut- 
Brion, 488, ; Lafitte, Latour, and ( Chateau Margaux, 608. to 848. 
r dozen.—J. C.’s ex xperience and known reputation for French 
ines will be some guarantee for the soundness of the Wine 
Ghali at 208. per dozen.— Nore. —Burgundies from 548. 
hablis, 26s. and 30s. per dozen. E. Clicquot’s finest Champagne, 
per dozen. Remittances or Town references should ad- 
pL James CAMPBELL, 158, Regent-street. 


Wheeler d&: Wilson’s Prize Medal. 
UNRIVALLED 
OCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 
WHEELER & WILSON CoMPANY, 
With ALL RECENT IMPROVEMENTS and ADDITIONS for 
STITCHING, BINDING, CORDING, HEMMING, 
FELLING, GATHERING, 
and all other Household or Manufacturing Work. 
Instructions gratis to every Purchaser. 
Hlustrated joanna gratis and post free. 








4 Sale Room: 
139, REGENT STREET. LONDON, W. 
Manufacturers of Foote’s Patent Umbrella Stand. 


XUM 





in pri 
‘ae combinasion as simple as it is ingenious.” 
—‘‘a bed as healthy as i ~ comfortable, 
To be obtained of m Upholsterers and Beddin; 


Yaron ag usemen, Or wincbeate vf the Manufact ° 
& SONS, Fi usbury, London, B.C. oe 


p= CILS, Black Lead and Coloured Chalks, 
A. W. FABER’S 
POLYGRADE LEAD PENCILS, 
Sold by all Stationers and Artists’ Coluurmen. 
Sole Agents: HEINTZMANN & ROCHUSSEN, 
9, Friday-street, London, B.C. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE RUYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
bd Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &. &c. 


WO PRIZE MEDALS — 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB’S Ten-Guinea best Morocco or 
Kussia Silver-fitted LADY’S DRESSING and WRITING BAG. 
Geutlemen’s ditto. The Teu-Guinea Silver-fitted Lady’s Dressing- 
case in Coromandel or Walnut. The Guinea Tourist’s Writivg- 
case. The Uue-Guinea Travelling Bag. ‘he Guinea Dressing-case, 

At the Manufacturers’, JENNER & KNEWSTUB, 

33, St. James’s-street, and 66 and 69, Jermyn-street. 


Giiepeoare be E, which very simple Tests show to 
be Sapa, is being sold on the statement that it is in — 
“equal to Price’s.” Most medical men prescribe “ Price 
nae Mi Where purity is of importance, Patients can ineane 
it be desiring to have their Glycerine in | lb., 8, 4, or 2 oz. . Bottles, 
with capsules over the stoppers marked “ Price’s Patent.” 
Belmont, Vauxhall. 


D R. DE JONGH’S 
( Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
L/e2t- BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
—— 4 the most ———y Medical Men as the 
st and m: 1 remedy for 
omiunam CHRONIC amen ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. 


























SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
EDWIN CANTON, Esq., F.R.C.S., 
President of the Medical Society of London, §c. 
“For several years past I have been in the habit of pent. 
ing Dr. De Joncu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Vil, and 
be much more efficacious than other varieties of the ete A 4 


cine which I have also employed with a view to test their relative 
superiority.” 





DR. LAWRANCE, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 


“IT invariably prescribe Dr. De Jonen’s Cod Liver Oil in pre- 
ference to any other, feeling assured that lam recommending & 
genuine article, and not a pound in which the 
efficacy of i is destroyed.’ 
ainsllicias 


. Light-Brown Cod a See Oil is sold ay io 
m; 


28. 4 py 98. 5 
and lal with ee and signature, without whieh — 
can bly Spam bo respectable Chemists and Druggists. 


le Consignees , 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO. 77, Strand, London, W.C. 
CAUTION.—Beware of proposed substitutions. 








Dr. De noes 





A R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 

FLEET-STRE ET, pes introduced au ENTIKELY "NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without 
springs, wires, or ligatures. ithe so perfectly resemble the natu- 
ral teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, and will 
be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed 
to restore articulation ane mastication. Decay ed teeth stopped 
and rendered sound and useful in mastication 02, Fleet-street. 
—At home from Ten till Five. 


LDRIDCSS BALM of COLUMBIA is the 


certain remedy for restoring and stoma the 
Hair. = it Whiskers and Moustaches are produced 2 bene 
tified. Ladies will find it especially valuable, as the mest delicate 
Head-dress or Bonnet can be worn ya mer of soiling. or 
Children it is invaluable. Price 3s. 6d., id 1 
OLDRIDGE, 22, Wellington-street, Strand. 


NDIGESTION. —MORSON’S PEPSINE 
WINE, containing the di, lee 9 Priuciple prepared from 
fresh calves’ ‘stomachs, combin ed wit h arich stomachic wine, is 
a perfectly palatable form for - i Ti this popular remedy 
for weak digestion. 
Manufactured b: 
Russell-square, 








T. Morson & Son, 19 and 46, Southampton-row, 
.C., in bottles at 38. , 58. and 188, each. 


UININE. —The Mepricat ProFression.—The 
—Dr. HASSALL, and others, recommend 
> QUININE WIND” as an excellent and 
eo stimulant. Manufactured only by ROBERT WATERS, 
2, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, London, E.C. Sold by Grocers, 
Italian Warehousemen and others, at 3Us, a dozen. 

____ Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS & CO., Worcester. 


LPINE TRAVELLING.—The fatigue which 

is occasioned by the ascents undertaken by so many Tour- 

ists is easily overcome by the use of Dr. Matthias Lang’s Essen- 

tial Spirit of Melissus. Nothing can equal this medicine as a 

means aa foe seen oe to the impoverished system, and its 

restora unsurpassed. Sold in is.6d. and 3s. Bottles. 

whaleeals oa retail, by Butler & Crispe, Chemists te the Royal 

Family, 4, Cheapside. corner of St. Paul’s, London ; and pempect- 

able Chemists throughout the country. Wholesale Depot, Telfer 
& Co. 11, St. John-court, Snow-hill. 


EATING’s PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROY- 

ING POWDER, unrivalled in destroying Fleas, Bugs, 

Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every species of Insect, and harmless 
to animal life. Sold in Packets, 1s. and 2%. 6d. each (18. packets 
sent free by ne for 14 stamps,) by THOMAS KEATING, Che- 
mist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C.,—for which a Prize Medal 
was awarded to the producer at the International Exhibi tion, 1862. 


HE NERVO-ARTERIAL ESSENCE (Con- 
centrated).—The following Testimonial from the ight 
Hon. the Earl of Essex is amo: the many proofs of 
efficacy of this valuable discovery for Nervousnes>, &ec., by De 
tchelour, 12, Finsbury-place South, E.C. 














“ Cusuiobury Park. 
“Des +, I have ine pleasure of inclosing to you a state- 
men an my brother seems Pet the benefit the Hon. Mrs, 
Capel has derived from your me ope a he begs me to say, 
you are welcome to make apy use of you pleas: 

Yours =e... 


In oe at _118. ond o., hy the Depét, B..% yg me « 
South, E.C A Few Wo 
on Nervousness.” oe a RS 


EETH svupriieD Messrs. GODFREY 

Received the only Gold x. awarded at the Iutervational 
Exhibition of i862. One visit is only required for their adj 
ment. They will last a life-time, and again restore the sunk 
papi its original youthful oo A set from 2l. 108. to 
Hanover-square,W. Painful stumps 
pt ner oe painlessly. Teeth fitted with gold. 


n BEee. —Patent 764, August, 1855.— As 

hown at the International Exhibition, Class 17. — 
Messrs, LEWIN MOSELY & SONS direct attention to their 
Gum-coloured Enamelled Base for Artificial Teeth, and their 
complete one of Painless Dentistry. Teeth from 5a. 














10, and 15 Guineas.—30, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. E: 
blished 1 1820,— —For the efficacy and success of this system, vide 
* LANCET. 





ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern Tooth Brushes, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 

| mene Im pot gent Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
=P every description of Brush, Comb and Perfumery. 

ri he Tooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth—the 
hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Teoth 
Powder, 28. per box.—Address 130 B and 131, XFUKD-STREET, 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been, during twenty-tive years, emphatically sanctioned 

by the yoy Profession and uni niversally accepted by the Public, 

as the t Remedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head- 

ache, gout, and a and as a mild aperient for delicate 

for Ladies aud Children. It A 

pared, ina state ie perfect Sanity and of uniform strength, oy 
DINNERO RD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; and sold * 

all respectable Onetniots throughout the World. 











AVOID MEDIO( NEE Oe, alwa; en oe aggravate Chronic Com- 
plaints, but DU BARRY’S delicious health-restoring 


EVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 
invariably and effectually cures them. Extract from 
60,000 cures :—Cure No. 53,216 of the Marchioness de Bréhan, 
Paris, of a fearful liver complaint, wasting away, with a@ nervous 
palpitation all over, bad d low 
spirits, and the most iutolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 
vented even her sitting down for hours together, and which for 
seven years had resisted the careful treatment of the best French 
and English medical men. Cure No. 1,771: Lord Stuart de Decies, 
Lord Lieutenant of Waterford, of many years’ dyspepsia. Cure 
No. 49,/ “ Fifty years’ indescribable avony froin vyspepsia, nerv- 
ousness, ‘asthma, cough, gonstipatcon. ow eo sickness, 
and vomiting.—Maria J - ly. No. Mis- Elizabeth 
Jacobs, Nazing Vicarage, Walt! monte Cross, Harta “of extreme nerv- 
ousness, indigestion ~—— low spirits, and nervous fancies. 
—Cure No. ‘ames T. Campbell, Fukenham,, 
Norfolk, of indigestion ant” songiiey of of _ Lag which had 
resisted all medical treatment : Miss Views 
Z of  ConeayED ion. —In_ Tins, 1 ilb., = Ms 21b. 48. 
12 }b. 228.—Barry Du Barry & Co. 77, R ent-street, London; a 
26, Place VendOme, Paris; and i Rue de l'Empereur, Brussels. 
ae to Her Moses, at be 8, 
Tea-dealers; Batty’s; Petty & 14 Abbis’s, 6: Swi ~ ‘ch- 
-atreet; nh ie: ae ey 3s, Charing rate Th = 
, , Charing 
and Chemists. 
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CHAPPELL & CO’S 


NEW ROOMS, 50, NEW BOND-STREET. 





PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, NEW AND SECONDHAND, FOR SALE OR HIRE. 





ALEXANDRE’S PRIZE EXHIBITION MODELS. 


No. 1.—FOR THE CHURCH. | No. 2.—FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


i i stops, Four Rows of Vibrators; with the addition of the new Venetian Swell, In Handsome Rosewood Case, with Percussion Action, and Fourteen Stops. This Instrument, 
bag Ey tf the right foot, by which means a crescendo can be produced without the finished in a style superior to any other kind, the whole of the interior mechanism being French 
use of the Expression Stop. Oak Case. Price 32 Guineas; or without the Swell, 30 Guineas. lished, is consequently more calculated to withstand the effects of dust and damp. It hasa 
Also, in Rosewood, at 35 Guineas. enetian Swell worked by the heels, thus doing away with the knee Pedals, which are sometimes 

, objected to by Ladies. ce 60 Guineas. 


These Instruments gained the Prize Medal, with the following award :—“ Novelty of construction of Harmoniums, cheapness, combined with excellence of 
manufacture, and fine quality of tone.” 





CHAPPELL & CO.’S NEW PIANOFORTES. 


CHAPPELL’S FOREIGN MODEL PIANOFORTE, price 50 Guineas ; CHAPPELL’S ORIENTAL MODEL PIANOFORTES.—No. 1. Size, 
in rosewood ; or in walnut, 60 Guineas.—This instrument has Three Strings and the fullest 4 feet 3 inches by 2 feet 1 inch; height, 3 feet 10 in. Compass, 63 oct. Cto A. Neat case, with 
Grand compass of Seven Octaves. It is strengthened by every possible means to endure the square fall, 35 Guineas. No. 2. Size, 4 feet 4 inches by 2 feet 3 inches ; height, 4 feet. Compass, 

reatest amount of wear, and to stand perfectly in any climate. The workmanship is of the 6% oct. C to A. Handsome case, 45 Guineas net cash. The above Instruments are thoroughly 
est description ; the tone is round, full and rich; and the power equal to that of a Bichord secured, and are constructed of solid mahogany. 3 They are of such excellent manufacture 
Grand. The touch is elastic, and the repetition very rapid. No Pianoforte, in all respects throughout, that they are Wy mim c ly adapted for India and 
comparable, has hitherto been made in England at the same price. Every instrument will be ech mente ody mn ant sand panes O) packing cases pin 
. 5 A . ; h shase. uitable 3 3 D ; 
warranted. and (if desired) exchanged within six months of the purchase. Trans old Peicarcane Gs Seituensek + 10 tind ths caceinae to Os Dec 


CHAPPELL’S ENGLISH MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE.—To 
qenatonte peeturins oe — _— — = ose eee me A hc oe en yet Vary the 

* english Model will be found the mos' ectly satisfactory instrument at a moderate price, 

CHAPPELL’S FOREIGN PIANINO: a very elegant Pianoforte, of The action is of the same simple deseciption as the above makers’, and therefore especially 
small size, but with the full compass, check action, and perfect touch ; admirably adapted to adapted to the country, where the more complicated actions are objectionable to the tuners, 
small rooms, yachts, boudoirs, &c. Excellent for keeping in tune ; and the cheapest Pianoforte In elegant Rosewood Case, with full Fret, (similar in all respects to other instruments at 


with check action yet made. Price 25 Guineas in Mahogany; 26 Guineas in Rosewood or 50 Guineas), price 35 Guineas. In best Walnut (similar to other 60-Guinea instruments), 
Walnut; ditto, with Ornamental Fret, 27 Guineas. Height, 3 feet 4 inches. 40 Guineas. 


An Immense Stock of Secondhand Pianofortes and Harmoniums. 
Descriptive Lists sent on application. 








S0LE AGENTS FOR ANTOINE COURTOIS’ CORNETS-A-PISTONS, TROMBONES, EUPHONIUMS, &c.; ALSO FOR ALBERT’S CLARINETS AND THE SICCAMA FLUTE. 
Military Bands supplied with every necessary. Drawings of Instruments, &c. sent on application. 





FAUST: OPERA IN FOUR ACTS. 
MUSIC BY CH. GOUNOD. 
PERFORMED AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 








&, d,. | 
Opera complete, Voice and Piano, with Italian or French Words -- 16 © | OsBorNeE .. Fantasia. ee 
Opera complete, Pianoforte Solo oe a ee ee oe = ei a bes Salve dimora casta 
Opera complete, Pianoforte Duett .. ae 2 as 2 15 0| LeyBacH .. -. Fantaisie élégante 


Detached Vocal Pieces, with Italian Words, from 2s. to 4s. each. KETTERER .. : a — 
Thematic Catalogues sent on application. Sennk ; Chem e ebtate ta 
The Waltz, with French words .. * * . | CRAMER .. We -- Bouquet de Mélodies, in two books, each 
Air de Bijoux, with French words .. ee ee : > | BurcMULuer we . The Waltz, Solo or Duett by 
Recit. and Bijou Song, with English words . | Co. Gouxop . The Waltz .. 
Fausv’s Cavatina, ditto se es ee ° | an ak . Salve dimora casta “6 
Song of the King of Thule, i ° > | . La Kermesse 


Duett, Faust and Margaret, ditto | Ap. Lz CARPENTIE Fantaisie briliante sur la Valse .. 
The Flower Song, _ | Map. Ovry .. «. Grand Fantasia re os 
Ditto with French words A. Goria .. a .. Romance des Fleurs a 
Ss | R&NavuD DE VILBac .. Cheeur de Soldats, as a Duett ne 
9s .. La Valse, as a Duett ae oe oe 
PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. RIMBAULT .. as -» Gems of Gounod’s Faust ee oe each 
No. 1. The Waltz. No. 5. Faust and Marguerite, Duett. 
0 | 2. The Bijou Song. 6. Soldiers’ Chorus. 
0 | 3. La Kermesse. 7. Chorus of Old Men. 
0 | 4. The Flower Song. 8. Garden Cavatina. 
J. RoMMEL os .. Fantaisie facile .. oe oe se 
0 |} a a oe Ditto Duett ee oe 
0 | 
0 | J. Batstn Cuarrerton. The Waltz, arranged for the Harp .. oe 
6 | » ra Soldiers’ Chorus, for Harp and Pianoforte ee 


” 


TOP Mo Rot OR ARORA Oo Ro 
ccoocoooasceoooososeco® 


The Favourite Airs, as Solos, in three books, Franz Nava, each 4 
Pe. Ditto as Duetts, in three books, RENAUD DE ViLBAC, each .. 
Bouquet de Mélodies, in two books, CRAMER, each .. a : 
The Faust Waltz, arranged by CuaR.zEs Coors, illustrated— 
Solo or Duett .. es «s oe 
Full Orchestra... ee es ee 
Septett ee ee . a 
For Brass Band, arranged by WINTERBOTTOM 
The Faust Quadrille, by Caartzs Coors, illustrated— 
Solo or Duett we +6 ee oe 
Full Orchestra ee 
Septett .. is oe ee 
The Faust Galop, arranged by Cuan.zs Coore, illustrated. 
Orchestra ee ée ee oe 
Septett .. ee ee “ 
Set of Waltzes, by StRavss oe ae 
BRINLEY RICHARDS -- Fantasia ee 
‘~ -- The Soldiers’ Chorus 
KXUHE -. Fantasia ae 
Liszt ‘ +. Grand Fantasia 


SOO BOO 


0 | Ca, Gounop. Méditation sur Faust, for Pianoforte, Harmonium, and Violin 
0} Violoncello .. oo ee on es oe 
0 | 

0 | The Favourite Airs for Violin, Solo .. 

0 | The Favourite Airs for Flute, Solo 

0 | The Favourite Airs for Cornet, Solo 

0 caheasinaiebiis 
0 | Grand Selection, No. L, for Military Band, arranged by Goprrey .. 

0 | Grand Selection, No. IL, for Military Band, arranged by GoprREY 

0 Ditto for Brass Band, arranged by W. WiNTERBOTTOM 

0 ' The Waltz (Coo7e), for Brass Band, arranged by W. WINTERBOTTOM .. 


LONDON: CHAPPELL & CO. 50, NEW BOND-STREET, W. 
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